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“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department 
starting Monday. The boss said he had 
been watching all the men. When he 
found I had been studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools 
he knew [ had the right stuff inme. Now 
we cait move over to that house on Oak- 
land Avenue and you can have a maid and 
take things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking 
that course with the I. C. S. was the best 
thing I ever did.” 

Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions 
for thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands 
of homes all over the world. In offices, shops, stores, 
mines, mills and on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are step- 


ping up to big jobs, over the he ads of older men, past those 
whose only qualification is long service. 


There is a Job Ahead of YOU 


Some man is going to be picked for it. The boss can’t take 
chances. He is going to choose a trained man with sound, 
practical knowledge of the work. 

Get busy right now and put yourself in line for that pro- 
motion. Youcan do it in spare time in your own home 
through the International Correspondence Schools, just as 
nearly two million men have done in the last twrenty- -five 
years, just as more than 100,000 men are doing today. 

The first step these men took was to mark and mail this 
coupon. Make your start the same Wway—and make it right now. 
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FOUND! 


Dear Epitor: I cannot find words 
to express my thanks to you for the 
valuable service given by the magazine. 
I think I shall be able to reach my sis- 
ter now, as I have her son’s address, 
and am forwarding him a letter. You 
may take out my advertisement, and 
advise me if I can be of any service to 
you in return for the valuable aid you 
have given. Respectfully yours, 

VioLA Britt. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Dear Epitor: Please discontinue 
my notice, addressed to D. L., as soon 
as conveniently possible, since the per- 
son has been located. May I not thank 
you for your kindness in this matter, 
and assure you that I am genuinely 
appreciative of the service you have ren- 
dered me? Sincerely yours, 

W. KANE, 
Washington, D. C. 
I received your let- 
ter containing information concerning 


Dear Epiror: 


one Paul Barton Cozine, and wish to 
thank you for it. You may take out 
the advertisement whenever you wish, 
as the information you sent is satisfac- 
tory. Thanking you again, I remain, 
respectfully yours, 

Mrs. Ropert A. JONES. 


Vallejo, California. 


‘ Dear Epiror: About ten months ago 
I asked you to make inquiry regarding 
my nephew, L. N. Ussher. You kindly 


did so. 


inquiry, as he has been found through 


Will you now discontinue this 


Respectfully yours, 


F.C. McLaren. 


your columns ? 


Toronto, Canada. 


Dear Epitror: Your letter has just 


reached me. I do not doubt that the 


Lafe Young your reader mentions as 
being in Helm, California, is my hus- 
band. 
I do not think it will be necessary to 
continue the advertisement, for some- 
I thank 


you a thousand times for the space you 


I will write there to ascertain. 


how I feel sure that this is he. 


so generously give to those who have 
lost relatives, and for the space my 
advertisement occupied, in particular. 
Very truly yours, 

Daisy M, Youne. 


Tacoma, Washington. 


Dear Epiror: Received your letter 
from my wife, and will write to her 
to-night. Thank you for your work. 
I am, sincerely yours, 

Harry K Ine, 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE OLD GIRL IN TiLE HARBOR. 


OW the fog was clearing and 
the mist was lifting, and the 
bright sunshine was. strug- 

sling to penetrate the billows 

of damp vapor and touch with its glory 
the things of the worid beneath. In the 
lower harbor, there still was a chorus 





of sirens and foghorns, as craft of al 
made Why 
toward the metropolis or out toward the 


most every description 
open sea. 

The Manatee, tramp steamer with 
rusty plates and rattling engines and a 
lurch like that of a drunken man, wal- 
lowed her way in from the turbulent 
ocean she had fought for three days, 


her skipper standing on the bridge and 
inaudibly giving thanks that he was 
nearing the end of the voyage without 
the necessity for abandoning his craft 
for an open boat, or remaining to go 
down with the ship after the manner 
of skippers of the old school. 

Here and there showed a rift in the 
rolling fog, and those who braved the 
weather and lined the damp rail could 
see other craft in passing. 

Now a mottled battleship reared by, 
brave in her war paint, her disciplined 
Now a 


crew going about their tasks. 


long, grim destroyer plunged through 
the water, hurling great waves from 
her bow and sending up clouds of black 
smoke to mingle with the fog. And 


now a giant liner made her way past 
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majestically, bound for Europe, or a 
seagoing tug chugged by as if turning 
up her nose at the old, battered A/anatee. 

Standing at the rail, and well for- 
ward, Sidney Prale strained his eyes 
and looked ahead, watching where the 
fog lifted, an eager light in his face, 
his lips curved in a smile, a general ex- 
pression of anticipation about him. 

Sidney Prale himself was not bad to 
look at. Thirty-eight he was, tall and 
broad of shoulder, with hair that was 
touched with gray at the temples, with 
a face that had been browned by the 
weather. Sidney Prale had the appear- 
ance of wearing clothes that had been 
molded to his form. He had a chin 
that expressed decision and determina- 
tion, lips that could form in a thin, 
straight line if occasion required, eyes 
that could be kind or stern, according 
to the needs of the moment. A man of 
the world would have said that Sidney 
Prale was a gentleman of broad ex- 
perience, a man who had presence of 
mind in the face of danger, a.man who 
could think quickly and act quickly 
when such things were necessary. 

He was not alone at the rail—and 
yet he was alone in a sense, for he gave 
no one the slightest attention. He bent 
over and looked ahead eagerly, waving 
a hand now and then at the men on 
passing craft, like a schoolboy on an 
excursion trip. He listened to the bel- 
lowing sirens and foghorns, drank in 
the raucous cries of the ship’s officers, 
strained his ears for the land sounds 
that rolled now and then across the 
waters. 

“It’s great—great!” Sidney Prale 
said, half aloud. 

He bent over the rail again. A hand 
descended upon his shoulder, and a 
voice answered him. 

“You bet it’s great, Prale!” 

Sidney Prale’s smile weakened a bit 
as he turned around, but there was 
nothing of discourtesy in his manner, 


“You like it, Mr. Shepley?” he 
asked. 

“Do I like it? Does Rufus Shepley, 
forced to run here and there around the 
old world in the name of business, like 
it when he gets the chance to return to 
New York? Ask me!” 

“IT have my answer,” Prale said, 
laughing a bit. “And judge, then, how 
I like it—when I have not seen it for 
ten years.” 

“Hfaven’t seen New York for ten 
years?” Rufus Shepley gasped. 

“A whole decade,” Prale admitted. 

“Been down in Honduras all that 
time?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“And you live to tell it? You are my 
idea of a real man!” Rufus Shepley 
said. 

Shepley took a cigar from his vest 
pocket, bit off the end, lighted it, and 
puffed a cloud of fragrant smoke into 
the air. Rufus Shepley was a man of 
fifty, and looked his age. If human 
being ever gave the appearance of being 
the regulation man of big business af- 
fairs, Rufus Shepley did. 

Sidney Prale had held some conver- 
sation with him on board ship, but 
they had not become very well ac- 
quainted, though they seemed to like 
each other. Each man seemed to be 
holding back, waiting, trying to dis- 
cover in the other more qualities to like 
or dislike. 

“Ten years,” Sidney Prale went on 
thoughtfully. “It seems a long time, 
but the years have passed swiftly.” 

“T always had an idea,” Rufus Shep- 
ley said, “that a genuine white man 
who went to one of those Central 
American countries turned bad after the 
first year and went to the devil gen- 
erally. But you don’t look it. I got 
that idea from reading fiction, I sup- 
pose.” 

“The idea is correct, at that, in some 
instances,” Prale admitted. “Some of 
them do turn bad.” 


” 














“They get to drifting, eh? The cli- 
mate gets into their blood. Do you 
know what I think? I think that, in 
seven cases out of eight, it’s a case of 
a man wanting an excuse for loafing. 
I knew a chap once who went down to 
that part of the world. Got to drinking 
too much, threw up his job, used to loaf 
all the time, married some sort of a 
half-black woman who had a bit of coin, 
and went to the dogs generally.” 

“Oh, there are many such,” Sidney 
Prale admitted. “But the majority of 
them are men who made some grave 
mistake somewhere else and got the idea 
that life was merely existence after- 
ward. A man must have an incentive in 
any climate to make anything of him- 
selfi—and down there the incentive has 
to be stronger.”’ 

“T assume that you—er—had the 
proper incentive,’ Rufus Shepley said, 
grinning. 

“{ don’t know how some persons 
would look at the propriety of it. I 
wanted to make a million dollars.” 

“Great Scott! Your ambition was a 
modest one, | must say. And you man- 
aged to win out? Oh, | beg your par- 
don! It isn’t any of my business, of 
course!” 

“That's all right,” Prale answered 
good-naturedly. “I don’t mind. I’m so 
happy this morning that I’m willing to 
overlook almost anything. And I don’t 
mind telling you that I’ve won out.” 

“A million in ten years,” Shepley 
gasped. 

“Yes; and with an initial capital of 
ten thousand dollars,” Sidney Prale re- 
plied. “I’m rather proud of it, of 
course. I suppose this sounds like 
boasting———”’ 

“My boy, you have the right to boast! 
A million dollars in ten years—Great 
Scott! Say, would you consider being 
general manager of one of my com- 
panies? We need a few men like you.” 

Sidney Prale laughed again. “Sorry 


—but I’m afraid that I can’t take the 
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job,” he replied. “I am going to have 
my little holiday now—going to play. 
A million isn’t much in some quarters, 
but it is enough for me. I don’t care 
for money to a great extent. I just 
wanted to prove to myself that I could 
make a million—prove it to myself and 
others. And, ready to take my vaca- 
tion, | naturally decided to take it in 
New York—home!” _ 

“Ah! Home’s in New York, eh? 
Old friends waiting at the dock, and all 
that!” 

Sidney Prale’s face clouded. “I am 
afraid that there will be no reception 
committee,” he said. “I didn’t let any- 
body know that I was coming—for the 
simple reason that | didn’t know whom 
to inform.” 

“My boy!” 

“[{ have a few old friends scattered 
around some place, I suppose. I have 
no relatives in the world except a male 
cousin about my own age, and I never 
communicated with him after going to 
Honduras. There was a girl once——” 

“There always is a girl,” Shepley 
said softly, as Prale ceased speaking. 

“Dut that ended ten years ago,” Prale 
continued. “I stand alone—with my 
million.” 

“You advertise that fact, my boy, and 
there'll be girls by the regiment looking 
up your telephone number.” 

“And the right one wouldn’t be in the 
crowd,” Prale said, the smile leaving 
his face again. 

“Well, you are in for a fine time, at 
least,” Rufus Shepley told him. ‘There 
have been quite a few changes in New 
York in the past ten years. Yes, quite 
a few changes! There are a few new 
boarding houses scattered around, and 
a new general store or two, and the 
street cars run out farther than they 
used to. 

“Oh, [ve kept up to date after a 
fashion,” Sidney Prale said, laughing 
once more. “I’m ready to appreciate 


1 


the changes, but I suppose I will be 


of Silence 
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surprised. The New York papers get 
down to Honduras now and then, you 
know.” 

“I’ve always understood,’ Shepley 
said, “that there are certain gentlemen 
in that part of the world who watch the 
New York papers very closely.” 

“Meaning the men who are fugitives 
from justice. I see,” said Prale. 

“T didn’t mean anything personal, of 
course.” 

“Tt does look bad, doesn’t it?” said 
Prale. “I went straight to Honduras 
when I left New York ten years ago, 
like a man running away from the law, 
and I have remained there all the time 
until this trip. And | have been gone 
ten years—thereby satisfying certain 
statutes of limitation——-” 

“My boy, I never meant to insinuate 
that “4 

“T know that you didn’t,” Prale in- 
terrupted. “My conscience is clear, Mr. 
Shepley. When I land, I'll not be 
afraid of some officer of the law clutch- 
ing me by the shoulder and hauling me 
away to a police station.” 

“Even if one did, a cool million wiil 
buy lots of bail.” Rufus Shepley said. 

The fog was lifting rapidly now. 
Here and there through the billows of 
mist could be seen the roofs of sky- 
scrapers glistening in the sun. Sidney 
Prale almost forgot the man at his side 
as he bent over the rail to watch. 

“Getting home—getting home!” he 
said. “I suppose no man ever gets 
quite over the home idea, no matter how 
long he remains away. Ten years 
ought to make a change, but I find that 
it doesn’t. I’ll be glad to feel the pave- 
ments beneath my shoes again.” 

“Sure!” said Rufus Shepley. 

“Confound the fog! Ah, there’s a 
building I know! And there are a few 
I never saw before. We’re beginning 
to get in, aren't we? Ought to dock 
before noon, don’t you think?” 

“Sure thing!” 

“A hotel, a bath, fresh clothes—and 





then for hour after hour of walking 
around and taking in the sights!” Prale 
said. 

“Better engage a taxi if you expect 
to take ’em all in before night, my boy,” 
Shepley said. 

“I forgot! We haven’t any too many 
taxis in Honduras. I had a car of my 
own, but sold it before I came away.” 

“You let the busy auto agents know 
that, and you'll have a regiment of 
them 4 

“And there!” Sidney Prale cried. 
“Now I know that Iam home! There 
is the Old Girl in the Harbor!” 

Prale removed his cap, and a mist 
came into his eyes that did not come 
from the foggy billows through which 
the ship was plowing. The sun was 
shining through the murk at last, and it 
touched the Statue of Liberty. The 
great figure seemed like a live thing 
for a moment; the mist made it appear 
that her garments were waving in the 
breeze. 

“Now I know that I am home!” Sid- 
ney Prale repeated. 

“She sure is a great old girl!” Rufus 
Shepley agreed. “Always glad to see 
her!” 

“Well, I’ve got to get ready to land 
—I’m not going to waste any time,” 
Prale said. “I’m glad that I met you— 
and perhaps we'll meet again in the 
city.” 

“Hope we do!” said Shepley, grasp- 
ing Prale’s hand. “Our factories are out 
in Ohio, but the company headquarters 
are in New York, of course. Here’s my 
business card, my boy. And I generally 
put up at the Graymore.” 

Sidney Prale took the card, thanked 
Rufus Shepley, and hurried down the 
deck toward his stateroom, one of the 
best on the ship. Rufus Shepley looked 
after him sharply. 

“Went straight to Honduras and 
stayed there for ten years, eh?” Rufus 
Shepley said to himself. “Um! Looks 
bad! I never put much stock in those 
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Honduras chaps—but this one seems to 
be all right. Never can tell, though!” 

Sidney Prale, still smiling, and hum- 
ming a Spanish love song, reached his 
stateroom and threw open the door. 
And just inside, he came to a stop, 
astonished. 

Somebody had been in that stateroom 
and had been going through his things. 
The contents of his suit case were 
spilled on the floor. A bag was wide 
open, and he had left it closed and in 
a corner less than an hour before. 

Prale went down on his knees and 
made a quick inspection. There did 
not seem to be anything missing. A 
package of papers—business documents 
for the greater part—had been ex- 
amined, he could tell at a glance, but 
none had been taken. 

“Peculiar!” Prale told himself. 
“Some sneak thief, I suppose. No 
sense in complaining to the ship’s offi- 
cers at this late hour, especially since 
nothing has been stolen. Makes a man 
angry, though!” 

He put the suit case on the table and 
began repacking the things that had 
been scattered on the floor. Then he 
gathered up his toilet articles, bits of 
clothing he had left out until the last 
minute, a few souvenirs of Honduras 
he had been showing a tourist the eve- 
ning before. He turned toward the 
berth to pick up his light overcoat. 

There was a sheet of paper pinned to 
the pillow, paper that might have been 
taken from an ordinary writing tablet. 
Sidney Prale took it up and glanced at 
it. A few words of handwriting were 
upon the paper, words that looked as if 
they had been scrawled hurriedly with 
a pencil that needed sharpening badly. 

Retribution is inevitable and comes when 
you least expect it 

The smile fled from Sidney Prale’s 
lips, and the Spanish love song he had 
been humming died in his throat. He 
frowned, and read the message again. 
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“Now what the deuce does this 
mean?” he gasped. 


of Silence 





CHAPTER II. 
THE YOUNG GIRL ON THE SHIP. 


SIDNEY PRALE folded the piece of 

paper carefully and slipped it into 
his wallet. Winning a fortune in ten 
years in a foreign country had taught 
Prale many things, notably that every- 
thing has its cause and effect, and that 
things that seem trifles may turn out to 
be of great importance later. 

He finished his packing, locked the 
suit case, put on coat and hat and went 
out upon the deck. The Manatee was 
docking. A throng was on the wharf. 
Prale glanced at the buildings in the 
distance and forgot for the time being 
the scrap of paper, because of his hap- 
piness at being home again and his 
eagerness to land. Returning to New 
York after an absence of so many years 
was in the nature of an adventure. 
There would be exploring trips to make, 
things to find, surprises at every turn 
and on every side. 

The passengers were crowding for- 
ward now, preparing to go ashore. Sid- 
ney Prale picked up his suit case and 
started through the jostling crowd. 
Already, those on board were calling 
greetings to relatives and friends on 
the wharf, and Prale’s face grew 
solemn for a moment because there was 
nobody to welcome him. 

‘Not a friend in the world,” he had 
said to Rufus Shepley that morning. 

“A man with a million dollars has a 
million friends,” Shepley had replied. 
“The only trouble is, you can’t enjoy 
that sort of friends except by getting 
rid of them, unless you happen to be a 
miser.”’ 

Well, that was something, Sidney 
Prale told himself now. He had ample 
funds, at least, and perhaps he could 
enjoy himself after ten years of battling 
with financial sharks, of inspecting and 
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working mines, of cutting through 
dense forests and locating growths that 
could be turned into wealth. 

Prale put his suit case against the 
rail to wait until he could move forward 
again. He looked down at the throng 
on the wharf, and then up and down 
the rail at his fellow passengers. And 
then he saw the girl again! 

He had seen her before. The first 
time had been at Tegucigalpa, at a ball 
given by some society people for 
charity. He had known her at once 
for an American and finally had ob- 
tained an introduction. Her name was 
Kate Gilbert and she lived in New 
York. It was understood that she was 
of a wealthy family and traveling for 
her health. She was accompanied only 
by a middle-aged maid, a giant of a 
woman who seemed to be maid and 
chaperon and general protector in one. 

That night at Tegucigalpa, Prale had 
talked to her and had danced with her 
twice. He judged her to be about 
twenty-eight, some ten years younger 
than himself. She was small and 
charming, not one of the helpless but- 
terfly sort, but a woman who gave in- 
dication that she could care for herself 
if necessary. 

Prale had been surprised to find her 
aboard the Manatee, but she had told 
him that she was going home, that her 
health had been much benefited, and 
that she felt she could not remain away 
longer. It had seemed to Prale that she 
avoided him purposely, and that puzzled 
him a bit. He could not understand 
why any woman should absolutely dis- 
like him. His record in Honduras was 
a clean one; it was known that he did 
not care much for women, and surely 
she had learned that he was a man of 
means, and did not think he might be a 
fortune hunter wishing to marry a 
prominent heiress. 

He had not spoken to her half a 
dozen times during the voyage. She 
made the acquaintance of others 


aboard and, for the first few days, had 
been busy in their company. The last 
three days had been stormy ones, and 
Kate Gilbert had not been much in 
evidence. Prale judged that she was 
a poor sailor. 

Now she stopped beside him, the 
middle-aged maid standing just behind 
her. 

“Well, we’re home, Mr. Prale!” she 
said, 

“I suppose that you are glad to get 
home?” 

“Surely!” she replied. “And I'll be 
angry if there are not half a dozen to 
meet me when I land. I’ve been trying 
to spot some friends in that crowd, but 
it is a hopeless task.” 

“I hope you'll not be disappointed,” 
Prale said. 

As he spoke, he glanced past her at 
the middle-aged maid, and surprised a 
peculiar expression on the face of the 
woman. She had been looking straight 
at him, and her lips were almost curled 
into a sneer, while her eyes were flash- 
ing with something akin to anger. 

Prale did not understand that. Why 
should the dragon be incensed with 
him? He was making no attempt to 
lay siege to the heart of Miss Kate Gil- 
bert. He was no fortune hunter_after 
an heiress. The expression on the face 
of the maid amused Prale even while 
he wondered what it could mean. 

“Picked your hotel?’ Kate Gilbert 
was asking. 

“Not yet, but I hope to get in some- 
where,” Prale told her. “May I be of 
assistance to you when we land?” 

“Marie will help me, thanks—and 
there will be others on the wharf,” she 
answered, 

A cold look had come into her face 
again, and she turned half away from 
him and looked down at the crowd on 
the wharf. Sidney Prale looked 
straight at her, despite the glare of the 
middle-aged maid. Kate Gilbert was 
a woman who would appeal to a major- 
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ity of men, but there seemed to be 
something peculiar about her, Prale 
told himself. He knew that she had 
avoided him purposely during the voy- 
age, and that she had spoken to him 
purposely now, yet had asked nothing 
except whether he had chosen a hotel. 

Why should Kate Gilbert wish to 
know where he was going to stop? 
Perhaps it had been only an idle ques- 
tion, he explained to himself. In her 
happiness at getting home, she had 
merely wished to speak to somebody, 
and none of her shipboard friends hap- 
pened to be near. 

He turned from her and glanced at 
the maid again. She was not the sort 
to be named Marie, Prale told himself. 
Marie called up a vision of a petite, trim 
woman from sunny France, and this 
Marie was nothing of the sort. She 
appeared more to be a peasant used 
to hard labor, Prale decided. 

And he could not understand the ex- 
pression on the woman’s. face as she 
looked at him. It was almost one of 
loathing. 

“Got me mixed up with somebody 
else, or somebody has been giving 
me a bad reputation,’ Praie mused. 
“Enough to make a man shiver—that 
look of hers.” 

Kate Gilbert, apparently, did not in- 
tend to have anything more to do with 
him. Smiling a little at her manner, 
Prale lifted his hat, picked up the suit 
case, and turned away. Once more he 
tried to force a passage through the 
jostling crowd. He had not taken three 
steps when Kate Gilbert touched him 
on the arm. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Prale, but there is 
something sticking on the end of your 
suit case,” she said, 

Prale glanced down. On one end of 
the suit case was a bit of paper. It had 
been stuck there by a drop of mucilage, 
and the mucilage was still wet. 

He thanked Kate Gilbert and picked 
the paper off, but he did not throw it 
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over the rail into the water. He crum- 
pled it in his hand and, when he was 
some distance away, he smoothed it 
out. 

There was a single word written on 
it, in the same handwriting as that of 
the note he had found pinned to the 
pillow in the stateroomn—‘‘Retribution.” 

Sidney Prale glanced around quickly. 
Nobody seemed to be paying particular 
attention to him. Kate Gilbert and her 
maid had passed him and were prepar- 
ing to land. Prale put the piece of 
paper into his coat pocket and picked 
up his suit case again. That bit of 
paper, he knew well, had not been on 
the suit case when he had left the state- 
room. It had been put there as he had 
made his way through the crowd of 
passengers along the rail. Who could 
have stuck it there—and why? 

Now the passengers were streaming 
ashore, and Sidney Prale stepped to one 
side and watched them. Perhaps she had 
some business enemy on board, he told 
himself, some man he had not noticed, 
and who was trying to frighten him 
after a childish fashion. He searched 
the faces of the landing passengers, but 
saw nobody he had known in Central 
America, nobody who looked at all sus- 
picious. 

“Either a joke—or a mistake,” Prale 
told himself again. 

He started ashore. He saw Kate 
Gilbert just ahead of him, the bulky 
maid at her heels. An elderly man met 
her, but did not greet her as a father 
would have been expected to do. Prale 
saw them hold a whispered conversa- 
tion, and it seemed to him that the 
elderly man gave him a_ searching 
glance. 

“T must look like a swindler!” Prale 
mused. 

Finally, as he went out upon the 
street to engage a taxicab and start for 
a hotel, he saw Kate Gilbert and her 
maid and the elderly man again, getting 
into a limousine. The girl held a piece 
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of paper in her hand, and was reading 
something from it to the elderly man. 
As she got into the car, she dropped the 
piece of paper to the curb. 

The limousine was gone before Prale 
reached the curb. He put his suit case 
down and picked up the piece of paper. 
There was nothing on it except a couple 
of names that meant nothing to Sidney 
Prale. But his eyes bulged, neverthe- 
less, as he read them. 

for the paper was similar to that 
upon which had been written the note 
that he had found on the pillow in the 
stateroom—and the coarse handwriting 
was the same! 

“What the deuce——” 
himself saying. 

Had Kate Gilbert written that mes- 
sage about retribution and had her maid 
leave it in the stateroom? Had Kate 
Gilbert written that single word and 
had her maid paste it on his suit case 
as he passed, or pasted it there her- 
self ? 

Why had Kate Gilbert, whom he 
never had seen and of whom he never 
had heard until she appeared at the ball 
in Tegucigalpa, avoided him in such a 
peculiar manner? And why had the mis- 
named Marie glared at him, and ex- 

-pressed loathing and anger when her 


Prale caught 


eyes met his? 
“What the 
himself again. 
Then a taxicab drew up at the curb, 


and he got in. 


deuce——” Prale asked 


CHAPTER III. 

SOME DISCOURTESTES. 
fiIDNEY PRALE obtained accommo- 
J dations in a prominent hostelry on 
itth Avenue, bathed and dressed and 
luncheon, and then went out upon 
he streets, walking briskly and swing- 
his stick, going about New York 
» a stranger who never had seen it 


erore. 


As a matter of fact, he never had 


seen this New York before. He had 
expected a multitude of changes, but 
nothing compared to what he found. 
He watched the crowds on the Avenue, 
cut over to Broadway and investigated 
the electric signs by daylight, observed 
the congestion of vehicles and the 
efforts of traffic policemen to straighten 
it out. He darted into the subway and 
rode far downtown and back again just 
for the sport of it. After that he got 
on an omnibus and rode up to Central 
Park, and acted as if every tree and 
twig was an old friend. 

He made himself acquainted with the 
animals in the zoo there, and promised 
himself to go to the other zoo in the 
Bronx before the end of the week. He 
stood back at the curb and lifted his 
head to look at new buildings after the 
manner of the comic supplement farmer 
with a straw between his teeth. 

“Great—great !” said Sidney Prale. 

Then he hurried back to the hotel, 
dressed for dinner, and went down to 
the dining room, stopping on the way 
to obtain a ticket for a musical comedy 
that was the talk of the town at the mo- 
ment. 

Prale ordered a dinner that made the 
waiter open his eyes. He made it a 
point to select things that were not on 
the menus of the hotels in Honduras. 
Then he sat back in his chair and lis- 
tened to the orchestra, and watched 
well-dressed men and women come in 
and get their places at the iables. 

But the dinner was a disappointment 
to Prale after all. It seemed to him that 
the waiter was a long time giving him 
service. He remonstrated, and the man 
asked pardon and said that he would 
do better, but he did not. 

Prale found that his soup was luke 
wari, his salad dressing prepared im 
perfectly, the salad itself a mere mass 
of vegetables. The fish and fowl he 
had ordered were not served properly, 


the dessert was without flavor, the 
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cheese was stale. He sent for the head 
waiter. 

“I’m disgusted with the food and the 
service,” he complained. “I rarely find 
fault, but I am compelled to do so this 
time. The man who has been serving 
me seems to be a rank amateur, and 
twice he was almost insolent. This 
hotel has a reputation which it scarcely 
is maintaining this evening.” 

“T’ll see about it, sir,” the head waiter 
said. 

Prale saw him stop the waiter and 
speak to him, and the waiter glared at 
him when he brought the demi-tasse. 
Prale did not care. He glared back at 
the man, drank the coffee, and touched 
the match to a cigar. Then he signed 
the check and went from the dining 
room an angry and disgusted man. 

“Another thing like that, and I look 
for the manager,” he told himself. 

He supposed that he was a victim of 
circumstances—that the waiter was a 
new man and that it happened that the 
portions he served were poor portions. 
His happiness at being home again pre- 
vented Sidney Prale from feeling anger 
for any iength of time. He got his hat 
and coat and went out upon the street 
again. 

He had an hour before time to go 
to the theater. He walked down the 
Avenue to Madison Square, and then 
turned into Broadway again and went 
toward the north, looking at the bright 
lights and the’ crowds. He went 
through two or three hotel lobbies, 
satisfied for the time merely to be in 
the midst of the throngs. 

At the proper time, he hurried to the 
theater and claimed his seat. The per- 
formance was a mediocre one, but it 
pleased Sidney Prale. He had seen a 


better show in Honduras a month be- 
fore, had seen better dancing and heard 
better singing and comedy, but this was 
New York! 

The show at an end, Prale claimed 
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his hat and coat at the check room and 
walked down the street toward a cabaret 
restaurant. He reached into his over- 
coat pocket for his gloves, and his hand 
encountered a slip of paper. Phale 
took it out. 

There was the same rough handwrit- 
ing on the same kind of paper, and evi- 
dently with the same blunt pencil. 


of Silence 


Remember—retribution is sure! 

“This thing ceases to be a joke!” 
Prale told himself. 

His face flushed with anger, and he 
turned back toward the theater. But 
he had been among the last to leave, and 
already the lights of the playhouse were 
being turned out. The boy in charge of 
the check room would be gone, Prale 
knew. 

He thought of Kate Gilbert again, 
and the bit of paper she had dropped as 
she got into the limousine down on the 
water front. Surely, she could have no 
hand in this, he thought. What interest 
could Kate Gilbert, a casual acquaint- 
ance and reputed daughter of a wealthy 
house, have in him and his affairs? 

“Somebody is making a mistake,” he 
declared to himself, “or else it is some 
sort of a new advertising dodge. If I 
ever catch the jokesmith who is respon- 
sible for these dainty little messages, 
I'll tell him a thing or two.” 

Prale turned into the restaurant and 
found a seat at a little table at one 
side of the room. The after-theater 
crowd was filling the place. The or- 
chestra was playing furiously, and the 
cabaret performance was_ beginning. 
Sidney Prale leaned back in his chair 
and watched the show. The waiter 
came to his side, and he ordered some- 
thing to eat and drink. 

Then he saw Kate Gilbert again, at 
a table not very far away from his. 
She was dressed in an evening gown, 
as if she had just come from the theater 
or opera. She was in the company of 
the elderly man who had met her at the 
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wharf, and a young man and an older 
woman were at the same table. 

Prale’s eyes met hers for an instant, 
and he inclined his head a bit in a re- 
spectful manner. But Kate Gilbert 
looked through him as if he had not 
been present, and then turned her head 
and began talking to the elderly man. 

Prale’s face flushed. He hadn’t done 
anything wrong, he told himself. He 
merely had bowed to her, as he would 
have bowed to any woman to whom he 
had been properly introduced. And 
she had seen fit to cut him. Well, he 
could exist without Kate Gilbert, he told 
himself. But he wondered at her 
peculiar manner. 

He left the place within the hour and 
went back to the hotel and to bed. In 
the morning he walked up the Avenue 
as far as the Circle, dropped into a 
restaurant for a good breakfast, and 
then engaged a taxicab and drove down- 
town to the financial district. He had 
remembered that he was a man with a 
million, and that he had to pay some 
attention to business. 

He went into the establishment of 
a famous trust company and sent his 
card in to the president. An attendant 
ushered him into the president’s private 
office immediately. 

‘Sit down, Mr. Prale,” said the 
financier. “i am glad that you came to 
see me this morning. I was just about 
to have somebody look you up.” 

“Anything the matter?” Prale asked. 

“Your funds were transferred to us 
by our Honduras correspondent,” the 
financier said. “Since you were leaving 
Honduras almost immediately, we de- 
cided to care for the funds until you 
arrived and we could talk to you.” 

“{ shall want some good investments, 
of course,’ Praie said. “I have dis- 
posed of all my holdings in Honduras, 
and I don’t want the money to be idle.” 


“Tdleness is as bad for dollars as for 
men,” said the financier, clearing his 
throat. 


“Can you suggest some investments ? 
I have engaged no broker as yet, of 
course.” 

“J—er—I am afraid that we have 
nothing at the present moment,” the 
financier said. 

“The market must be good,” Praie 
observed. “I never knew a time when 
investments were lacking.” 

“I would not offer you a poor one, 
and good ones are scarce with us at 
present,” said the banker. “Sorry that 
we cannot attend to the business for 
you. Perhaps some other trust com- 
pany——” 

“Well, I can wait for something to 
turn up,” Prale said. “There is no 
hurry, of course. Probably you'll have 
something in a few weeks that will take 
care of at least a part of the money.” 

The banker cleared his throat again, 
and looked a trifle embarrassed as he 
spoke. 

“The fact of the matter is, Mr. 
Prale,” he said, “that we do not care for 
the account.” 

“T beg your pardon!” Prale_ ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘You mean you don’t want 
me to leave my money in your bank ?” 

“Just that, Mr. Prale.” 

“But, in Heaven’s name, why? I 
should think that any financial institu- 
tion would be glad to get a new account 
of that size.” 

“T—er—I cannot go into details, sir,” 
the banker said. “But [ must tell you 
that we’d be glad if you’d make ar- 
rangements to move the deposit to some 
other bank.” 

“T suppose you don’t like to be both- 
ered with small accounts,” said Prale, 
with the suspicion of a sneer in his 
voice. “Very well, sir! I'll see that the 
deposit is transferred before night. 
Perhaps T can find Banks that will be 
glad to take the moncy and treat me 
with respect. And [I shall remember 
this, sir!” 


“T—er—have 


no choice in the mat- 


ter.” the banker said. 












“Can’t you explain what it means?” 

“T have nothing to say—nothing at all 
to say,” stammered the financier. “We 
took the money because of our Hon- 
duras correspondent, but we'll appre- 
ciate it very much if you do business 
with some other institution.” 

“You can bet Ill do that little thing!” 
Prale exclaimed. 

He left the office angrily and stalked 
from the building. Were the big 
financiers of New York insane? A man 
with a million in cold cash has the right 
to expect that he will be treated decently 
in a bank. Prale walked down the 
street and grew angrier with every step 
he took. 

Before going to Honduras he had 
worked for a firm of brokers. He hur- 
ried toward their office now. He would 
send in his card to his old employer, 
Griffin, he decided, and ask his advice 
about banking his funds, and incident- 
ally whether the financier he had just 
left was an imbecile. , 

He found the Griffin concern in the 
same building, though the offices were 
twice as large now, and there were 
evidences of prosperity on every side. 

“Got an appointment?” an office boy 
demanded. 

“No, but I fancy that Mr. Griffin will 
see me,” said Prale. “I used to work 
for him years ago.” 

Then he sat down to wait. Griffin 
would be glad to see him, he thought. 
Griffin was a man who always liked 
to see younger men get along. He 
would want to know how Sidney Prale 
got his million. He would want to take 
him to luncheon and exhibit him to his 
friends—tell how one of his young men 
had forged ahead in the world. 

The boy came back with his card. 

“Mr. Griffin can’t see you,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Oh, he’s busy, eh? 
appointment ?” 

“No, he ain’t busy,” said the boy. 
“He’s got his feet set up on the desk 


” 


Did he make an 
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and he’s readin’ about yesterday’s ball 
game. He said to say that he didn’t 
have time to see you this mornin’, and 
that he wouldn’t ever have time to see 
you.” 

“Don’t be discourteous, you young 
imp!” Prale said, his face flushing. 
“You’re sure you handed Mr. Griffin 
my card?” 

“Oh, I handed it to him—and don’t 
you try to run any bluff on me!” the boy 
answered, “From the way the boss 
acted, I guess you don’t stand very high 
with him!” 

The boy went back to his chair, and 
Sidney Prale went from the office, a 
puzzled and angry man. There prob- 
ably was some mistake, he told him- 
self. He’d meet Griffin during the day 
and tell him about the adventure. 

He was anxious to meet some of the 
men with whom he had worked ten 
years before, but he did not know 
where to find them. He’d have to wait 
and ask Griffin what had become of 
them. Then, too, he wanted to transfer 
his funds. 

Prale got another taxicab and started 
making the rounds of the banks he 
knew to be solid institutions. Within 
a few hours he had made arrangements 
to transfer the account, using four 
financial institutions. He said nothing, 
except that the money had been trans- 
ferred to the trust company from Hon- 
duras, because the company had a cor- 
respondent there. 

His funds secure, Prale went back 
uptown and to the hotel. The clerk 
handed him a note with his key. Prale 
tore it open after he stepped into the 
elevator. This time it was a sheet of 
paper upon which a message had been 
typewritten. 

You can’t dodge the law of compensation. 
For what you have done, you must pay. 

Sidney Prale gasped when he read 
that message, and went back to the 
ground floor. 
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“Who left this note for me?” he de- 
manded of the clerk. 

“Messenger boy.” 

“You don’t know where he came 
from?” 

"No; sit.” 

Prale turned away and started for 
the elevator again. A bell hop stopped 
him. 
= “Manager would like to see you in his 
office, sir,” the boy said. “This way, 
sir.” 

Prale followed the boy, wondering 
what was coming now. He found the 
manager to be a sort of austere in- 
dividual who seemed impressed with his 
own importance. 

“Mr. Prale,’ he said, “I regret to 
have to say this, but I find that it cannot 
be avoided. When you arrived yester- 
day, the clerk assigned you to a suite 
on the fifth floor. He made a mistake. 
We had a telegraphic reservation for 
that suite from an old guest of ours, and 
it should have been kept for him. You 
appreciate the situation, I feel sure.” 

“No objection to being moved,” 
Prale said. “I have unpacked scarcely 
any of my things.” 

“But—again I regret it—there isn’t a 
vacant suite in the house, Mr. Prale.” 

“A room, then, until you have one.” 

“We haven’t a room. We haven’t as 
much as a cot, Mr. Prale. We cannot 
take care of you, Iam afraid. So many 
regular guests, you understand, and 
out-of-town visitors.” 

“Then I'll have to move, I suppose. 
You may have the suite within two 
hours.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Prale.” 

Prale was angry again when he left 
the office of the manager. It seemed 
that everything was conspiring against 
his comfort. He got a cab, drove to 
another hotel, inspected a suite and 
reserved it, paying a month in advance, 
and then went back to the big hotel on 
Fifth Avenue to get his baggage. He 
paid his bill at the cashier’s window, 


and overheard the room clerk speaking 
to a woman. 

“Certainly, madam,” the clerk was 
saying. “‘We will have an excellent 
suite on the fifth floor within half an 
hour. The party is just vacating it. 
Plenty of suites on the third floor, of 
course, but, if you want to be up higher 
in the building je 

Sidney Prale felt the blood pounding 
in his temples, felt rage welling up 
within him. He felt as he had once in 
a Honduran forest when he became 
aware that a dishonest foreman was be- 
traying business secrets. He hurried 
to the office of the manager, but the 
stenographer said the manager was 
busy and could not be seen. 

Prale whirled away, going through 
the lobby toward the entrance. He met 
Kate Gilbert face to face. She did not 
seem to see him, though he was forced 
to step aside to let her pass. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A FOE AND A FRIEND. 


FTER settling himself in the other 
hotel, Prale ate a belated luncheon. 
For the first time that day, he looked 
at the newspapers. He had remem- 
bered that a New Yorker reads the 
papers religiously to keep up to the 
minute; whereas, in Honduras, it was 
the custom for busy men to let the 
papers accumulate and then read a 
week’s supply at a sitting. 

Aside from his name in the list of 
arrivals, Prale found no word concern- 
ing himself, though there was mention 
of other men who had come on the 
Manatee, and who had no special claim 
to prominence. 

“T don’t amount to much, I guess,’ 
said Prale to himself. ‘Don’t care for 
publicity, anyway, but they might let 
the world know a fellow has come 
home.” 

He went for another walk that after- 
noon, returned to the hotel for dinner, 


’ 











and decided that, instead of going to 
another show that evening, he would 
prowl around the town. 

He walked up to the park, went over 
to Broadway, and started down it, look- 
ing at the bright lights again, making 
his way through the happy, theater-go- 
ing throngs toward Times Square, In 
the enjoyment of the crowds he forgot, 
in part, the discourtesies of the day, but 
he could not forget them entirely. 

Why had the banker acted in such a 
peculiar fashion? It was not like a 
financial institution to refuse a deposit 
of a round million. Why had Griffin 
refused to see him? Why had he as 
good as been ordered out of the hotel? 

“Coincidence,” he told himself. 
“No reason on earth why such things 
should happen unless I am being taken 
for somebody else—and that wouldn’t 
be true in the case of Griffin.” 

He came to a prominent hotel and 
went into the lobby, looking in vain for 
some friend of the old days with whom 
he could spend an hour or so. Down 
in Honduras he had had his million and 
friends, too; and here, in his old’ home, 
he had nothing but his money. At this 
hour, down in Honduras, the band 
would be playing in the plaza, and so- 
ciety would be out in force. There 
would be a soft breeze sweeping down 
from the hills, bringing a thousand 
odors that could not be detected in 
New York. Here and there guitars 
would be tinkling, and men and maidens 
would be meeting in the moonlight. 

There would be a happy crowd at a 
certain club he knew, and at which he 
always had been made welcome. A 
man could sit out on the veranda and 
look over the tumbling sea, and hear 
the ship’s bells strike. Sidney Prale 
found himself just a bit homesick for 
Honduras. 

“Got to get over it,” he told himself. 
“No sense in feeling this way. I'll 
have a hundred friends before I’ve been 


i ed 


in town a month! 
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He went out upon the street, made 
his way down it, and dropped in at 


another hotel. And there he saw Rufus 
Shepley sitting in an easy-chair, smok- 
ing and looking at an evening paper. 

Well, he knew Shepley, at least. 
Shepley was only a steamship acquaint- 
ance, but he was a human being and 
could talk. And Prale was just a bit 
tired of confining his conversation to 
waiters, bartenders and_ cigar-store 
clerks. 

He stopped before 
cleared his throat. 

“Well, we meet again, Mr. Shepley!” 
he said. 

Rufus Shepley looked up, and then 
sprang to his feet. But his face did not 
light and he did not extend a hand in 
greeting. Instead, his countenance 
grew crimson, and he seemed to be 
shaking with anger. 

“You presume too much on a chance 
acquaintance, sir!” Rufus Shepley 
thundered. “I do not wish you to ad- 
dress me again—do you understand, 
sir? Never again—either in public or 
private!” 

“Why ” Prale stammered. 

“T don’t want anything to do with a 
man of your stamp!” Rufus Shepley 
went on. “Ten years in Honduras, 
were you? We all know why men go 
to Honduras and spent years there.” 

Shepley had raised his voice, and all 
in the lobby could hear. Men began 
moving toward them, and women began 
walking away, fearing a scene and a 
quarrel. 

Sidney Prale’s face had flushed, too, 
and he felt his anger rising again. 

“T am sure I do not wish to continue 
the acquaintance if you do not, sir,” he 
said. “I can be courteous, at least.” 


Shepley and 





“Some men are not entitled to cour- 
tesy,” Shepley roared. 

“What do you mean by that?” Prale 
demanded. 

“T mean that I don’t want anything to 
I don’t want 


do with you, that’s all! 
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* you to speak to me again! I don’t want 
anybody to know that you even know 
me by sight!” 

“See here!” Prale cried. “You can’t 
talk to me like that without giving me 
some explanation! You can’t defame 
me before other men——” 

“Defame you?” Shepley cried. “You 
can’t make a tar brush black, sir?” 

Rage was seething in Prale now. 
There was quite a crowd around them, 
and others were making their way for- 
ward. 

“T don’t pretend to know what is 
the matter with you, and I don’t much 
care!” he told Shepley. “If your hair 
wasn’t gray, I’d take you out on the 


sidewalk and smash your face in! 
Please understand that!” 

“Threaten me, will you?” 

“[’m not threatening you. I don’t 


fight a man with one foot in the grave.” 

“Why you 4 

“And I don’t care to have you ad- 
dress me in public again, either,” Sidney 
Prale went on. “It probably would be 
an insult.” 

“Confound you, sir!’ Shepley cried. 

He reached forward and grasped 
Prale by the arm. Sidney Prale put 
up a hand, tore the grasp loose, and 
tossed Rufus Shepley to one side. 

“Keep your paws off me!” he ex- 
claimed. “I think that you’re insane, 
if you ask me!” 

The hotel detective came hurrying up. 

“You'll have to cut that out!” he said. 
“What’s the row here, anyway ?” 

“The place is harboring a maniac!” 
Prale said. 

“It’s harboring a crook!” Shepley 
cried. 

Prale lurched forward and grasped 
him by both arms, and shook him until 
Rufus Shepley’s teeth chattered. 

“Another word out of you, and I'll 
forget that your hair is gray!” Prale 
exclaimed. And then he tossed Shepley 
to one side again. 

“Either of you guests here?” the 





house detective demanded. “No? 
Then maybe you’d both better get out 
until you can cool off. If you want to 
stage a scrap, go down and rent Madi- 
son Square Garden and advertise in the 
newspapers. I wouldn’t mind seeing a 
good fight myself. But this lobby isn’t 
any prize ring. Get me?” 

Sidney Prale, his face still flaming, 
whirled around and started for the en- 
trance, the crowd parting to let him 
through. Rufus Shepley, fuming and 
fussing, followed him slowly. The 
house detective accompanied him to the 
door. 

Prale was waiting at the curb, a Prale 
whose face was white now because of 
the temper he was fighting to control. 
He stepped close to Shepley’s side. 

“T don’t know why ,you insulted me, 
but don’t do it again!” Prale said. “I 
ought to settle with you for what you’ve 
said already.” 

The house detective, who had heard, 
stepped forward again, but Sidney 
Prale swung across the street and went 
on his way. 

He walked rapidly for a dozen blocks 
or more, paying no attention to where 
he was going, until his anger began to 
subside. 

“Why, the raving 
gasped, once or twice. 

He didn’t pretend to guess what it 
meant. Shepley had seemed to be 
friendly enough when they had sepa- 
rated aboard ship. What could have 
happened to make the man change his 
mind and attitude? 

“Must be some mistake!” Prale told 
himself. “If there is any more of this, 
I'll have to get to the bottom of it!” 

He reached Madison Square, and sat 
down on a bench to smoke and regain 
his composure. He knew that he had a 
terrible temper, and that it had to be 
controlled. A temper that flashed was 
all right at times in the jungles of Hon- 
duras, but it was not the proper thing 
to exhibit in the heart of New York 


maniac!” he 
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City. It might get him into serious 
trouble with somebody. 

He finished his cigar, listened to the 
striking chimes, and lighted another 


smoke. A pedestrian stopped beside 
him. 

“Old Sid Prale, or I’m a liar!” he 
cried. 


Prale looked up, and then sprang to 
his feet. 

“Jim Farland, the sleuth!” he cried in 
answer. “Old Jim, the holy terror to 
evil-doers. Now I am glad that I’m 
home!” 

“When did you get in?” 

“Yesterday. Sit down. Have a 
cigar. You're the first old friend I’ve 
met !”” 

Detective Jim Farland sat down and 
lighted the cigar. 


“You’ve been gone some time,” he 
said. 

“Ten years, Jim.” 

“Went away rather sudden, didn’t 
you?” 


“T did. I made my decision one night 
and sailed the night following,” said 
Prale. 

“T always wondered why you went, 
and what became of you. Had a good 
job with old Griffin, didn’t you?” 

“The job was all right, Jim. 
there was a girl——” 

“Ah, ha!” 

“And she threw me over for a fel- 
low who had some money. That made 
me huffy, of course. I swore I’d shake 
the dust of New York from my shoes, 
go to some foreign country, take with 


But 


me the ten thousand dollars I had saved, 
and turn it into a million.” 
“And came broke!” 
said, 
“Nothing of the sort, Jim. 
back with the million.” 
“Great Scott! I suppose I'd better be 
on my way then. I ain’t in the habit of 


farland 


back 


Il came 


having millionaires let me associate 
with ’em.” 
“You sit where you are, or I'll use 
2B Ds 
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violence!” Prale told him. “I suppose 
you are still on the force? Still fussing 
around down in the financial district 
watching for swindlers ?” 

“T left the force three years ago,” 
Jim Farland replied. ‘“Couldn’t seem to 
get ahead. Too honest, maybe—or too 
ignorant. I’m in a sort of private de- 
tective business now—got an office up 
the street. Doing fairly well, too—lots 
of old friends give me work. If you 
have anything in my line ii 

“Tf I have, you'll get a job,” said 
Prale. 

“Let me slip you a card,” said Far- 
land. ‘You never know when you may 
need a detective. So you came back 
with a million, eh?” 

“And ran into a mess,” Prale added. 

“T can’t imagine a man with a million 
running into much of a mess,” Farland 





said. 

“That’s all you know about it. I may 
need your services sooner than you 
think. There is a sort of jinx working 
on me, it appears.” 

“Spill it!” Jim Farland said. 

Sidney Prale did. He related what 
had happened at the bank, at the hotel, 
in Griffin’s office, and told of the scene 
with Rufus Shepley. 

“Funny!” Farland said, when he had 
finished. “I know of old Rufe Shepiey, 
and as a general thing he ain’t a maniac. 
Something behind all this, Sid.” 

“Ves; but what on earth could it be?” 

“That’s the question. If anything 
else happens, and you need help, just let 
me know.” ’ 

“lll do that, surely,” said 
“And I’m glad that I’ve got one friend 
left in town.” 

“Always have one as long as I’m 
here,” Jim Farland assured him, “And 
it ain’t because of your million, either. 
It’s true about the million?” 

“Absolutely !” 

“Gee! That’s more than old Griffin 
himself has in cash, anyway,” larland 
declared. “Maybe it’s a good thing that 


Prale 
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girl turned you down. You'd probably 
be a clerk at a few thousand a year, if 
she hadn’t. How’d you make the 
coin?” 

“Mines and fruit and water power 
and logs,” said Prale. 

“Sounds simple enough. When the 
detective business goes on the blink, I 
may take a turn at it myself.” 

“If you ever need money, Jim, call 
on me. If you want to engage bigger 
offices, hire operatives, branch out a 

“Stop it!’ Farland cried. ‘I want 
nothing of the kind. I’m a peculiar sort 
of duck—don’t care about being rich at 
all. I just want to be sure I’ll have a 
good living for myself and the wife 
and kids, and have a few friends, and 
be able to look every man in town 
straight in the eye. I’d rather work for 
a friend for nothing than do work I 
don’t like for ten thousand an hour.” 

“T believe you!” Prale said. 

“Does a millionaire drink stuff that 
you can get for five cents a glass?” 

“With a friend, he does,” said Prale. 

“Come with me. I know where they 
keep it cold!” 

CHAPTER V. 
THE COUSIN. 





AN hour later, having parted with 
Detective Jim Farland, Sidney 
Prale walked slowly up Fifth Avenue, 
determined to go to his hotel suite and 
rest for the remainder of the evening. 
His conversation and short visit with 
Farland had put him in a better inumor. 
There was no mistaking the quality of 
Farland’s friendship. He and [rale 
had been firm friends ten years before, 
when Farland was on duty in the finan- 
cial district, and they had made it a 
point at that time to eat luncheon to- 
gether when Farland’s duties permitted. 
New York seemed a better place, even 
with one friend among several million 
persons. So Prale swung his stick 
jauntily, and hummed the Spanish love 
song again, and told himself that Rufus 


Shepley and Kate Gilbert, old Griffin 
and the hotel manager and the rest of 
the motley crew that had made the day 
miserable for him amounted to nothing 
in the broader scheme of things and 
were not to be taken seriously. 

He came to a block where there were 
few pedestrians, where the great shops 
had their lights out and their night cur- 
tains up. He heard steps behind him, 
and presently a soft voice. ' 

“Sid! Sid!” 

Sidney Prale whirled around, alert 
and on guard, for he did not recognize 
the voice. A medium-sized man stood 
before him, a man of about his own age, 
who had a furtive manner and wore a 
beard. 

“Don’t you know me, Sid?” 

“Can’t say that I do!” 

“Why, I’m your cousin, George Ler- 
ton. I’m the only relative you’ve got 
in the world, unless you got married 
while you were away.” 

Prale stepped aside so that the near- 


est light flashed on the face of the man y 
before him. 

“Well, if it isn’t!’ he said. “Didn't 
recognize you at first. How long have 
you been wearing the alfalfa on your 
face?” 

“Two or three years,” George Lerton 
told him, grinning a bit. “I saw your 
name in the passenger list, Sid, and 
wanted to see you, found out where 
you are stopping——” 

“Why didn’t you come to the hotel, 
then, or leave a note?’ Prale asked. 
“Come on up now.” 

“T—] wanted to talk to you——” 

“And I want to talk to you, What 
are you doing for yourself, George? 
Still working in a broker’s office?” 

“Oh, I’ve got an office of my own 
now.” 

“Getting along ail right?” 4 

“Fairly well,’ Lerton said. “Busi- 


ness has been pretty good the last year.” 
“Maybe you can dig up a few good | 
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investments for me, then,” Prale said. 
“I’ve got some coin now.” 

“ft understand that you’re worth a 
million, Sid.” 

“Yes, I’ve made my pile, and came 
back to New York to enjoy it. But 
come along to the hotel.” 

“V’d—I’d rather not.” 

“Why not? We've got to talk over 
old times and find out about each other. 
We're cousins, you know.” 

The truth of the matter was that Sid- 
ney Prale never had thought very much 
of his cousin. Ten years before, they 
had worked side by side for Griffin, the 
broker. There was something furtive 
and shifty about George Lerton, but 
he never had presumed on his relation- 
ship, at least. He and Sidney Prale 
had been courteous to each other, but 
never had been warm friends. 

They came from different branches 
of the family. Lerton had some traits 
of character that Prale did not admire, 
but he always told himself that perhaps 
he was prejudiced. They had seen a 
deal of each other in a social way in the 
old days. 

“Let us just talk as we walk along,” 
Lerton now said. 

“All right, if you have an engage- 
ment,” Prale replied. “We can get to- 
gether later, I suppose. How have the 
years been using you? Married?” 

“T was—I am a widower.” 

“Sorry,” said Prale. “Children?” 

*No—not any children. I—I mar- 
ried Mary Slade.” 

“What?” Prale cried. 

He stopped, aghast. Mary Slade had 
been the girl who had turned him down 
for a man with money—and that man 
had not been George Lerton, who did 
not have as much as five thousand at 
that time. 

“It—it’s a peculiar story,” Lerton 
said, “You went away so quick—after 
you quarreled with her. And that other 
man—she threw him over, soon. She 
couldn’t endure him, even with all his 


’ 
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money. She regretted her quarrel with 
you—I’m quite sure she wanted you 
for a time. I got to taking her about. 
And you didn’t write. And she was too 
proud to look you up. And so—after a 
time——” 

“You married her,” said Prale. 

“About three years after you went 
away, Sid. She died after we had been 
married a year.” 

“But she always wanted money, and 
I had as much as you.” 

“T made a strike soon after you left, 
Sid. I plunged with my five thousand, 
and turned it into a hundred thousand 
inside four months. And I kept on, and 
got more. I was worth almost half a 
million when we were marvied.” 

“T see. Well, there are no hard feel- 
ings, George. She was a good woman, 
in a way, and I’m sorry you lost her. 
I suppose we'll have to get together, for 
old time’s sake.” 

“Are you going to stay here long, 
Sid?” 

“Long? I’ve sold out all my Hon- 
duras holdings, and I’m here to spend 
the rest of my days. I’ve come home 
for good, George. The United States 
is plenty good enough for me. [’m 
going to be a civilized gentleman from 
now on,” 

“You—you’re not going back?” 

“Why should I? I brought that mil- 
lion with me. I left nothing in Hon- 
duras except a few friends. I suppose 
I'll run down there some day and sce 
them, but this is going to be home, you 
can bet.” 

‘Pont: 0) it 
claimed. 

Don’t do what ?” 

“Don’t stay here, Sid. Get out as 
quick as you can! Go back to Hon- 
duras—anywhere—but don’t stay in 
New York.” 

“Why shouldn’t I? 
is the matter with you? 
sane?” 


Sid!” Lerton ex- 


“ 


What on earth 
Are you in- 











“I—I can’t tell you, Sid. But you 
are in danger if you don’t leave New 
York. I can tell you that much, 
That’s why I didn’t call at the hotel— 
I’m afraid. Sid, I’m afraid to have 
anybody see me talking to you. If you 
came to my office, I’d refuse to see 
you——”’ 

“Why?” demanded Sidney Prale, in 
a stern voice. 

“I—I can’t explain, Sid.” 

“T’ve endured a lot of nonsense to- 
day, and I’m not going to endure any 
more!’ Prale said. “You're going to 
open your mouth and tell me what you 
mean, if I have to manhandle you is 

“You can beat me until I’m uncon- 
scious, Sid, but you can’t make me 
talk!” Lerton told him. 

“But what does it all mean?’ 

“You'd better go away, Sid; you'd 
better get out of the country and stay 
out!” 

“No reason why I should. I never 
gave up my citizenship; I haven’t done 
anything wrong. I’m back in my old 
home, and I fail to see why I shouldn’t 
remain here if that is my wish.” 

“But you’re in danger!” 

“In danger from what?” 
Prale cried. 

“You have powerful enemies, Sid.” 

“Why ?” 

“I—I don’t know, exactly. But you 
have powerful enemies. Some of my 
best customers have informed me that 
they are through doing business with 
me if I have anything to do with you. 
They told me that before you had been 
back three hours.” 

“Powerful enemies? 
ness enemies ?” 

“T—TJ don’t know.” 

“Um! So that is why the bank re- 
fused my deposit, why I was turned 
out of a hotel, and why old Ruius 
Shepley raised such a row with me! 
Powerful enemies, have ]? But there 
isn’t sense in it! 





Sidney 


Busi- 


Why? 


I haven’t done any- 
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thing to make powerful enemies, or any 
other kind. I’m about fed up with this 
stuff !” 

“Go away, Sid. You’ve got money— 
you can live anywhere!” 

“You bet | can! And I’m going to 
live in New York!” 

“Don’t try it, Sid!” 

Prale whirled and faced him. “You 
know more than you're telling!” he 
accused. ‘You open your face, and 
talk! I never did have any too much 
love for you, and you can wager that 
I’m not going to let you frighten me 
into running away from New York! 
Talk!” 

“[ haven’t anything more to say, 
Sid!” 

“If I have to choke it out of you right 
here on the avenue e 

“You'd better not. It would give 
your enemies a chance!” 

“Lerton, I’ve fought the Honduras 
jungles! I’ve fought half-savage men 
and treacherous employees, snakes and 
fever, financial sharks and common ad- 
venturers. I didn’t come back to New 
York to back down in front of a man 
like you—or half a hundred like you. 
Maybe that is strong talk—but you have 
it coming! Give my enemies a chance? 
I'll give them all the chance they want. 
Maybe they'll come into the open, then, 
and let me see whom I’m fighting! I 





don’t like foes that fight from the 
dark !” 

“You'd better go away, Sid. I’m 
talking for your own good!” 

“For my good? For yours, you 
mean! Afraid you'll lose a few cus- 


tomers and a few dollars, by standing 
by your cousin, are you? Why don’t 
you be a man, tell me what you know, 
help me to fight! Bah! I’m disgusted 
with you!” 

tle hurled George Lerton away from 
him, curled his lips in scorn of the man. 

“I’ve tried to warn you,” Lerton 
whimpered. 
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“T don’t understand this and I’m 
sure you could explain a lot, if you 
would, Perhaps I’ve got more dollars 
than the customers you are so afraid 
of losing. Suppose I hand my million 
to you for investment. Will you talk, 
then?” 

“I—I wouldn’t dare touch it,” Lerton 
whimpered. 

Prale looked at him closely. 

“Tt must be something pretty bad, to 
make you toss aside the chance to 
handle a million in investments,’ he 
said. “I know you, George! You'd 
sell your soul for money! You got any- 
thing more to say to me about this?” 

“T—I dare not say anything more.” 

“Very well. If you are afraid to be 
seen in my presence, kindly keep away 
from me hereafter and don’t worry 
about me looking you up at your office, 
I'll not take the trouble!” 

Sidney Prale said nothing more; he 
whirled around and walked rapidly up 
the avenue, enraged, wondering what it 
all meant, determined to find out as 
soon as possible. 

Lerton ran after him. 

“Won't you go away, Sid?” he whim- 
pered. 

“No. Til stay here, and if I have en- 
emies, I’ll fight them!” Prale told him. 
“Why are you so eager to have me run 
away?” 

“T don’t want to see you in trouble, 
Sid.” 

“That’s peculiar. In the old days 
you used to gloat whenever I got in 
trouble. You seem to have a wonderful 
and sudden regard for my welfare, and 
I can’t explain it to myself.” 

Once more, Prale whirled around and 
started up the Avenue. His brain was 
in a tumult. What did George Lerton 
know that he refused to tell? Why 
should there be powerful enemies? He 
knew of no reason in the world. 

“He’s dead eager to get me out of 
town,” Prale mused. “There’s some- 


thing behind it, all right.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MURK—AND MURDER. 


| NSTINCT, intuition, or some similar 

faculty caused Prale to turn off the 
Avenue and toward the river. He was 
not angry now. His mind was in ac- 
tion. He had convinced himself that 
there was something behind all this, and 
he was eager for the solution. 

Those mysterious warnings had be- 
gun on board ship, he remembered. 
The piece of paper Kate Gilbert had 
dropped, and which he had picked up, 
had writing similar to the messages he 
had received. He would have to en- 
gage Jim Farland, he told himself, and 
learn a few things concerning Miss 
Kate Gilbert. 

Had the journey because of ill health 
been a subterfuge? Had Kate Gilbert 
gone to Honduras to watch him? If 
she had, what was the reason for it? 

“It’s enough to make a man a ma- 
niac,” Prale mused. “And that Shepley 
man! He was all right when we parted 
on the ship. Somebody said something 
to him about me after he landed. He 
treated me as if I had been a skunk.” 

Then he thought of George Lerton, 
his cousin. He couldn’t quite make up 
his mind about Lerton. The man 
seemed frenzied in his eagerness to get 
Prale to leave New York. And Prale 
knew that it was not because of an 
overwhelming love George Lerton had 
for him, not anxiety lest ill fortune 
came to Sidney Prale. 

He would have to think it out, he 
told himself. At least, he knew that 
he had foes working against him, and 
could be on guard continually. Down 
in Honduras, he had won a reputation 
as a fighter, and a fight was a fight in 
any clime, he knew; there might be a 
difference in the rules here and there, 
but the same qualities decided the win- 
ner. 

He continued 
street, toward the river. 


walking down the 
In Honduras, 
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he had become accustomed to walking 
up and down the beach and looking at 
the water whenever he wanted to think 
and solve some problem, and it probably 
was habit that sent him to the water 
front now. 

He tossed away the butt of his cigar 
and did not light another at the mo- 
ment. For a time he stood looking out 
at the black water, at the craft plying 
back and forth, their lights flashing. 
He stepped upon a little dock and 
started walking its length, After a 
time he came near the end of it without 
having encountered a watchman, and 
sat down on a box in a dark, seciuded 
corner, 

There, his back braced against the 
building and the building shielding him 
from the cold wind that came up from 
the distant sea, Sidney Prale sat and 
tried to think it out. 

One thing made a_ comfortable 
thought—he had money with which to 
fight. Either he was the victim of some 
injustice, or a grave mistake was being 
made. He wished that he had forced 
George Lerton to tell him more, and he 
decided that he would do so if they met 
again. He might even hunt him out 
and force him to speak. Sidney Prale 
thought nothing of handling a man like 
Lerton. 

He heard steps on the dock and 
mained silent in the darkness, thinking 
that possibly some watchman was mak- 
ing the rounds. If he was discovered, 
he would say that he had been ‘ooking 
at the river, give the watchman his card 
and a tip, and leave. 

The steps came nearer and Prale could 
make out the form of a man slipping 
along the dock’s edge in a furtive man 
ner. There was not light enough for 
Prale to see his features. He was walk- 






ing bent over, a short, heavy set man 
who did not wear an overcoat. 

Prale watched as the man passed 
within six feet of him and went to the 
edge of the dock. There he stood, out- 


lined against the sky, looking down at 
the water. Prale imagined that he 
heard something like a sob, and gave 
closer attention. And then he saw the 
mian take off his coat and drop it behind 
him, remove his cap and place it on the 
coat, and look down at the water again. 

And then Sidney Prale sprang 
ght forward, and grasped the body 
1e Other as it was in mid-air. 

“No, you don’t!” Prale exclaimed. 

‘fe found immediately that he had a 
fight on his hands. The other whirled 
and began kicking and striking. Sidney 
Prale hurled him backward, rushed, 
caught him up again in a better hold, 
threw him back against the building, 
and held him there, breathless and pant- 
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ing. 

‘Another smash out of you, and I'll 
drop you into the river myself!” Prale 
“Suppose you take time to get 


” 


said, 
your breath, now. 

“{—I thought you was a cop.” 

“Afraid of the cops?” 

it’s against the law to—to try to 
commit suicide.” 

So I understand,” said Prale. ‘““Well, 
am not acop. Trying to drown your- 
self, were you? Why?” 

not?’ the other asked. 

done with livin’.” 
just yet, but you would have 
been if I hadn’t been sitting here.” 
all over the world— 
and made a few mistakes,” said the 
nothin’ that would get 
trouble with the cops! But I 
that I’m clutterin’ up 
the earth and don’t amount to anything. 
ick of half starvin’ to death, and 
vorkin’ like a dog when I get the chance 
just to get enough a keep a few old 
clothes hung on me.” 

Disgusted generally with your lot?” 


rale asked. 


‘Why “Tm 


‘ Not 


~- ¥e knocked 
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“Friends or relatives?” 
“Not any.” 
“What’s your name?” Prale asked, 
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“You mean my real name? I don’t 
remember. It’s been so long since I’ve 
used it, and I’ve used so many others 
since, that I don’t know. What’s the 
difference?” 

“Tll call you Murk,” said Prale. 
“That expresses the dark river, the 
deed you were about to do, and the evi- 
dent state of your feelings.” 

“It’s as good as any, I suppose.” 

“What’s your particular grievance 
against the world in general ?” 

“It ain’t anything in particular,” said 


Murk. “It’s just general.” 
“IT see. A drifter, are you?” 


“T reckon I am.” 

“Sore at eXistence, eh?” 

“Well, what’s the use of livin’?” 
Murk demanded. “There ain’t a man, 
woman or child in the world that gives 
a whoop what becomes of.me. I’m just 
in the way to be kicked around.” 

“Maybe you haven’t found your 
proper place in the scheme of things.” 

“T’ve sure done some travelin’ lookin’ 
for it, boss, but maybe I ain’t found it, 
as you say. I sure ain’t found any 
place that looks like it needed me bad.” 

“Hard to make a living?” 

“Oh, I get along. But, what’s the 
use?” Murk wanted to know. “I ain’t 
got anybody—I get lonesome lots of 
times, If I had money, it might be dif- 
ferent.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” said 
Prale, smiling a bit. “I’ve got a million 
dollars, and, as far as I know right this 
minute, I have just one friend in New 
York, 

“Tf I had a million dollars I wouldn’t 
care whether I had a friend or not,” 
Murk said. 

“You can be just as lonesome with a 
million dollars as you can without a 
cent,” Prale told him. “I was sitting 


down here because [ was lonesome, and 
because there are some enemies work- 
ing at me, and I don’t know who they 
are or why they want to trouble me.” 
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“Well, let’s jump in the drink to- 
gether,” Murk said. 

“Why not fight it out?” asked Sidney 
Prale. 

“Mister, I’ve been fightin’ for years, 
and it don’t get me anything. It just 
tires me out—that’s all. The next 
world can’t be any worse than this.” 

“Are you a fighter, or a quitter?” 

“Nobody ever called me a quitter.” 

“But you were trying to be a few 
minutes ago. You were going to quit 
like a yellow dog!” Prale told him. 
“You were going to throw up the 
sponge and give the devil a laugh.” 

“That’s between me and the devil— 
nobody else would care.” 

“If you had a friend, an influential 
friend, and didn’t have to keep up a 
continual fight to hold body and soul to- 
gether, could you manage to face the 
world a little longer?” 

“T reckon I could.” 

“How old are your” 

“Thirty-five,” said Murk. 

“Old enough to have some sense. I 
am three years older. I’m almost as 
lonesome as you are. Why not join 
forces, Murk?” 

“Sir?” 

“If I showed you a corner where you 
would fit in, would you be loyal? 
Would you stand by me, help me fight 
if it was necessary, and all that?” 

“You just try me—that’s all.” 

“Very well, Murk, I’m going to trust 
you. I told you the truth when I said 
I had a million dollars. I have but one 
friend I can depend upon, and I have 
enemies. I like to fight, Murk, but I 
like to have a good pal at my back when 
I do.” 

“That’s me, too, sir—but I ain’t ever 
had the pal.” 

“You've got one now, Murk. You’d 
be dead now, but for me. So you must 
be my man, understand ?” 

“T don’t quite getcha.” 

“You're under my orders from now 
on, Murk. We'll have a nice row, 
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standing back to back perhaps. I'll take 
you on as a sort of valet and bodyguard. 
You'll have good clothes and a home 
and plenty to eat and a bit of money to 
spend. I'll expect you to be loyal. If 
I find that you are not—well, Murk, I 
got back yesterday from Central Amer- 
ica. I got my million down there, by 
fighting for it, and there were times 
when I had to handle men roughly. I 
can read men, Murk. Can you imagine 





what I’d do to a man who double 
crossed me?” 
“I getcha now! You needn’t be 


afraid I'll double cross you. I don’t 
think this is real.” 

“It’s real, Murk, if we strike a bar- 
gain. Do we?” 

“I’ve got exerything to win and 
nothin’ to lose—so we do!” Murk said. 

“Fair enough. Now we'll get off this 
dock. Pick up your cap and coat.” 

Murk picked them up and put them 
on, and then he followed at Prale’s 
heels until they were on the street and 
beneath the nearest light. There they 
stopped and looked each other over. 

Murk was short, but he was built for 
strength. Prale could tell at a glance 
that the man, even poorly nourished as 
he was, had muscles that could be de- 
pended on. Prale liked the look around 
Murk’s eyes, too. Murk was a dog 
man, the sort that proves faithful to the 
end if treated right. 

“Well, how do you like me?” Prale 
asked. 

“You look good to me, sir.” 

“My name is Sidney Prale.” 

“Yes, Mr. Prale.” 

“You understand our little deal thor- 
oughly ?” 

"ea, oir.” 

“Come along, then. 
—light up!” 

Murk lighted the cigar, and Prale 
lighted another, and they went rapidly 
up the street to Fifth Avenue. Prale 


Here is a cigar 


signaled a passing taxicab, and they got 
in. When the cab stopped, it was in 
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a district where some cheap clothing 
stores remain open until almost mid- 
night. 

Half an hour later, they emerged 
again. Murk was dressed in a suit that 
was somber in tone, and which was not 
at all a bad fit. He was dressed in new 
clothing from the skin out. Prale took 
him to a barber shop, and waited until 
the barber gave Murk a hair cut and a 
shave. 

“Gosh!” Murk said, when he looked 
at himself in the glass. “This can’t be 
me!” 

“It is, however,’ Prale assured him. 
“Now, we'll go home, Murk, and get 
settled.” 

“Where is home?” 

Prale named the hotel. 

“I'd get thrown out on my bean if I 
ever stuck my nose in the kitchen door,” 
Murk said. 

“You're not going into the kitchen, 
Murk. You’re going to be registered 
as my valet and bodyguard, and you’re 
going up in the elevator with me. 
Kindly remember, Murk, that you are 
the personal servant of Mr. Sidney 
Prale.” 

yes. City” 

“And your boss has a million dollars 
and nobody knows how many secret 
enemies. Those things give you a stand- 
ing, Murk. When we are alone, of 
course, you'll be a sort of pal. I never 
had a valet before and i couldn’t stand 
a regular one. Instead of being a valet, 
when we are alone, J want you to be a 
regular fellow.” 

“T getcha, Mr. Prale.’ 

“Off we go, then.” 

They arrived at the hotel, and Prale 
registered Murk as his valet and took 
him up to the suite. 


“You bunk in there, Murk,”’ Prale 
said, pointing to another room. “Take 


a bath and go to bed and get some rest. 
If you are inclined to throw me down, 
you'll find some money and jeweiry in 
the top drawer of the dresser. Rob me 
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and sneak out durimg the night, if you 
want to. Cut my throat, if it’s neces- 
sary.” 

“You needn’t be afraid, sir—you can 
trust me!” 

“T do!” said Sidney Prale. 

Prale slept well that night. When he 
awoke in the morning, Murk was 
dressed and sitting by the window. He 
drew Prale’s bath without being told, 
and then stood around as if waiting to 
be of service. 

“I—I found this slipped under your 
door, sir,’ he said, after a time. 

“What is it, Murk?” 

“A piece of paper with writing on it, 
sir.” 

‘More news from the enemy, I sup- 
pose. What does it say?” 

“It says as how a man’s sin always 
finds him out.” 

“That’s interesting, isn’t it? Do you 
think I am a sinner of some sort, 
Murk?” 

“I don’t care a damn if you are, sir!” 

“Murk! You needn’t get excited 
about it. Put the paper in the lower 
drawer of the dresser; I’m making a 
collection of them,” Prale said. He 
went back into the other room and con- 
tinued dressing. ‘Go to the telephone 
and order breakfast served to us here, 
Murk,” he directed. 

“What shall I order, sir?” 

“Order plenty of whatever you like, 
and tell them to make it double,” said 
Prale. 

Murk grinned and gave a proper or- 
der. Prale was dressed by the time the 
breakfast was served. He and Murk 
made a hearty meal. 

And then Prale lighted his morning 
cigar and began reading the newspapers. 
Murk went around the suite, straighten- 
ing things and trying to be of service. 


He looked at Sidney Prale often; it was 
plain to be seen that Prale was Murk’s 
kind of man. 

There came a knock at the door. 

“See who it is, Murk,” Sidney Prale 
said. 

He did not even look up from the 
paper he was reading. He supposed it 
was some hotel employee. Murk 
stalked across to the door and threw it 
open. Two men stood there. Murk 
flinched when he saw them. He did 
not know either of them, but he knew 
them immediately for what they were. 
Murk was a man of experience. 

“Mr. Prale in?” one of them asked. 

“Wes. sie.” 

Without asking permission, the two 
men stepped inside, and one of them 
closed the door. Prale dropped the 
newspaper and turned around to face 
them. 

“Are you Sidney Prale?” one of them 
asked. 

“tT amc’ 

“You are under arrest, Mr. Prale.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“Under arrest,” I said. ‘You know 
your rights, perhaps, so you need not 
talk unless you wish to do so.” 

“You are officers?” 

They showed their shields. 

“Straight from headquarters,” one of 
them replied. ‘We want to take a look 
around your rooms while we are here.” 

“Suppose,” said Sidney Prale, “that 
you tell me, first, why I am under ar- 
Of what crime am I accused?” 

“You are charged with murder.” 

“Murder? What crazy joke is this?” 
Prale cried. ‘And what particular 
person am IJ accused of murdering?” 

“You are charged with the murder of 
Mr. Rufus Shepley,” the detective re- 
plied. 


rest ? 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, June 24th. 


Do not forget that the magazine is published 


every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 
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T’S a mighty funny thing how 
the guy that don’t know 
nothin’ brings the bacon home 

' to mamma nine times out of 
ten, while the bird that knows every- 
thing he ought to know and then some 
has the streak of luck that makes him 
an “also ran” the biggest part of his 
life. 

Now, there was Benny Foley for 
instance, as classy a con man and gab 
artist as ever done a rube out of his 
hard-earned. I never saw a guy in my 
life that could dig up the ideas that 
Benny could. This boy was class all 
over, no doubt about it. The way he 
could set a gray derby on the back of 
his head, and let a big yellow curl sort 
of pop out kinda carelesslike from un- 
der the brim of said hat, was art. 

When it came to real, genuine looks, 
that bird was there like a Christmas 
tree. He had a complexion that would 
make a soubrette in the varieties get 
sore enough to stay home from the 
party. Big baby-blue eyes, and teeth 
like—but I ain’t no poet, and never 
was much on this beauty stuff, any- 
way—maybe because I never was a 
handsome child myselfi—but it’s enough 
to say that Benny was there a million 
ways with the looks, and was as swell 
a dresser as ever wore loud neckties, 
and green silk socks with designs up 
the side of ’em. 

Say, he was there like a phonograph 
with the chatter. What it takes to talk 
high-class language, Benny had a cart- 





load of. Of all the velvet-tongued, 
soft-soap artists that ever read a dic- 
tionary, this bird was in a class by 
himself. TI ain’t sayin’ that I’m any 
judge of good language, but I’m here 
to state that Benny’s line of talk 
sounded like a million dollars to me. 
Believe me, the way that guy could 
spread the English language around 
was a caution, 

When I runs into Benny I was pretty 
near broke. I hadn’t found a safe for 
some. time with enough coin in it to 
buy “a canary bird a breakfast, and 
therefore I was eatin’ at all the cheap 
hash houses in town, and, believe me, 
beans was gettin’ to be my favorite 
fruit. 

So when I runs into Benny acci- 
dentally I was mighty glad to see him, 
but I also had my eye open so he 
wouldn’t ask for no touch. I would 
have hated to turn him down, ’cause 
the kid was clever and was always 
willin’ to help out anybody in the busi- 
ness, but I only had a few iron men 
left and it was up to me to hold onto 
them and make them tide me over the 
bad spell of business I was havin’. 

3ut I soon finds out that Benny 
wasn’t lookin’ for no touch. He had 
a roll of kale on him that made me 
feel weak. Besides that, he was 
dressed up in one of the swellest gray 
plaid suits I ever seen, with slantin’ 
pockets, and had a bunch of sparklers 
in his necktie, set in the shape of : 
horseshoe, that was easy worth severa 
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hundred seeds. No sir, he was heeled 
for fair, this boy was, and soon as 
I found that out, of course, I gets 
more friendly. 

Well, we goes to a swell restaurant, 
and we gets two sets of rations, which 
he pays for, and I’ll say I put away 
enough feed to make Mr. Hoover hol- 
ler “uncle.” Then we gets talkin’ about 
different things and I mentions the fact 
that business is rotten, This kinda gets 
Benny interested for a minute. 

“You ain’t got the right line,” says 
he, sort of superiorlike. “There ain’t 
nothin’ in that rough stuff no more. 
The real professional never sacrifices 
his respect as a gentleman for no low 
stuff like you pull.” 

Of course, I gets kinda tight on that, 
and tells him a few things about him 
and his ancestors right there, but it 
don’t make him mad a-tall. He smooths 
it over, and I allowed myself to get 
cooled down some, more because I 
kinda felt he had somethin’ up his 
sleeve than anything else. 

It seems like he’s got a new game. 
Easiest thing he ever worked, he says. 
All you got to do is ask for the spar- 
klers or the filthy green right in broad 
daylight, and they give it to you will- 
ingly, and there ain’t no bad after 
effects except the gettin’ out of town 
after the clean-up, and that’s easy. 

I wants details, but nothin’ doin’. It 
seems like this is a brand-new trick, 
and he’s only worked it once before, 
and made a pile of change off it, and 
as he’s the guy that thought it up, he 
ain’t goin’ to spill it to everybody he 
knows. However, he goes on to say 
that I could help him a lot, and as 
he is just about ready to start a cam- 
paign in this town to raise funds, he 
will take me on with him, but only 
on condition that I buy myself a new 
hat and have my only suit of glad rags 
cleaned and pressed. He goes on to 
say that after these changes have been 
made, we will try our luck together. 


Well, I falis in on this thing like 
a guy grabbin’ a swig of the old juice 
in a dry town. Benny’s ideas always 
held water, anyhow, and he always 
cleaned up. My game didn’t work well 
any more; I had to admit that myself; 
and besides, it was dangerous, just as 
Benny said, and was rough stuff, pure 
and simple. Benny’s game was differ- 
ent. 

I spends the next hour gettin’ every- 
thing on the bill of fare at the dago 
barber shop on the corner, and the rest 
of the day waitin’ for Benny to come 
back with my clothes, which he took 
down to the tailor to have manicured. 

When he returns he has bought me 
a new striped shirt, a peach of a purple 
necktie, and a hat a size too big, which 
we stuffs with paper. And, believe 
me, that needle pusher certainly could 
take soup stains out of the royal rai- 
ment and no mistake, I'll say right 
here that when I gets all dolled up in 
the new scenery I’m a bearcat, and 
when Benny gives me the double O he 
nods approvin’. 

The’ next mornin’ we starts bright 
and early and drops in an eatin’ joint 
for chow, where Benny tells me some 
more about his scheme. He gives me 
a few pointers, and then, after makin’ 
sure I got ’em right, we sails straight 
for—police headquarters. 

We breezes right into the main office, 
and Benny asks to see the chief of 
police, without battin’ an eyelash. 
There was dicks and fly cops sittin’ 
all around, and I don’t mind sayin’ that 
I had a kind of a ticklish feelin’ around 
the feet that told me to run, but one 
look at Benny, and I’m all right and 
as brassy as he is. He is standin’ there 
lookin’ ’em over with a cool kind of a 
squint, while he is very carefully takin’ 
off his cream-colored gloves. That boy 
was class, I tell you. 

Pretty soon a big “flatfoot” comes 
out and tells us the chief will see us. 
He asks Benny what our names are, 
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and then I found out that Benny’s name 
was Stuyvesant and mine was Rudolph. 

That seems to get us to the big noise 
all right. In a few minutes we was 
sitting’ in his private office, lookin’ at 
some of our old friends’ pictures hung 
up on the wall, with numbers under 
"em instead of their names. 

The chief was one of those guys that 
looked like he laughed once in his life 
and then got such a lickin’ for it he 
never tried it again. He didn’t look 
good to me a-tall, and he surely was 
the last guy in the world I’d pick to 
do business with, but he didn’t even 
seem to make Benny feel nervous. In 
fact, the way that bird went after him, 
you’d think he liked ’em that way. 

“Chief,” says he, takin’ a folded 
newspaper from his pocket and openin’ 
it slow, “I’m here on a very delicate 
mission. I have been reading this Mor- 
gan murder case in the newspapers, 
and I regret very much to note the 
fact that, after three months, the mur- 
derer has so far eluded the vigilance 
of the police. What astonishes me more 
than anything else is the fact that the 
murderer is to-day walking the streets 
of your fair city, a free man, with not 
even the breath of suspicion upon him, 
and your very excellent police force do 
not, even at this late date, know his 
identity.” 

Believe me, that boy was there with 
the gab. However, old Chief “Sour- 
face” didn’t seem to like it much. He 
grabs a pencil and starts to scribble on 
some papers in front of him, 

“What’s that your business?” he de- 
mands, 

“It’s none of my business, sir,” says 
Bennie, in a soothin’ tone of voice; 
“that’s the point. That’s just what 
makes my visit here to-day such a very 
delicate matter.” 

The chief glares over his spectacles 
at Bennie on that. 

“Shoot,” says he. 
chest °” 





“What’s on your 
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“Merely this,” says our hero; “I 
think it is up to me as a law-abiding 
citizen to assist the law in any way 
I can. Now, I feel as though my posi- 
tion in this case is a very delicate one. 
I have no desire, I assure you, my dear 
sir, to have any unpleasantness with 
any one, especially a murderer who 
has a 

Old Sourface interrupts this flow of 
flowery speech. 

“All right, all—right; I know that. 
[ read all about that in the comic 
paper,” says he. “Just speak up and 
tell me what your game is, and cut out 
the oratory. Just come across with the 
main part of the conversation. I’m 
busy.” 

I figures up this guy is kind of a 
rough old party. However, I keeps 
my trap shut. 

“Very well,” says my friend, “I 
came here to tell you that I know who 
murdered this man Morgan and that 
I can get him for you if you will co- 
operate with me.” 

This kind of upsets the chief some- 
what. 
prised. 

“What’s his name?” he asks angrily. 

“That’s the point. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that, under existing conditions, 
it would be impossible for your men 
to place him under arrest. However, 
I know him very intimately, and I can 
get him with little or no difficulty.” 

“How?” The big boss stopped his 
scribblin’ and listened mighty careful. 

“Here is my scheme, chief. You 
make me a deputy, and give me a badge 
especially for this occasion. I will 
bring your murderer right here to this 
office by nine o’clock to-night. As I 
said before, I know this man, and I 
can get him for you. Only my sense 
of duty compels me to come here this 
evening and offer my services. Your 
officers have been unable to locate him, 
If they went to the address I can give 
you, they would no doubt find him, but 





I takes it that he’s kind of sur- 
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they would never take him alive—and 
you can realize the danger your men 
would be in trying to arrest him. Is 
it not better, my dear sir, that I, a 
friend whom he knows intimately, 
should approach him at a time when 
he is unarmed, place him under ar- 
rest, and then bring him to your office? 
Your department can do the rest, and 
I will withdraw. I do not care to be 
connected with this affair in any way, 
and you may have all the glory of ap- 
prehending this man. You can realize, 
no doubt, what a feather it will be in 
your cap, and, besides, your department 
can lose nothing by the deal.” 

The chief nods his head. He seems 
to get the idea. 

“Where does this man live?” he asks, 
lookin’ Benny over kinda careful. 

“Do I understand you agree to my 
proposition of a 

“Where does this man live, I asked 
you,” bawls the chief. “Answer me.” 

Benny gets up from his chair. 
“Now, look here,” says he in a quiet 
way, “I came in here like a gentleman 
and want to help you out. I want the 
fun of the game, and you treat me 
like this. Now if you want my assist- 
ance, all right. If you don’t, then I’m 
on my way.” 

“What is your proposition?” says 
friend chief, in a sneerin’ way. 

“T’ll give you all the information you 





want, but I must have the assurance 


that I am to have no interference from 
the police while I am about my work. 
It’s too risky. That fellow might shoot 
me full of holes if he happened to no- 
tice a detective trailing us.” 

Jenny's a convincing guy, all right. 
A little more of the soft soap from 
him, and the chief is agreein’ with him, 
Benny tells him that the gent they are 
after is living at a certain number on 
Clay Street, and his name is Tom Slade, 
and he won’t only get him and bring 
him to the chief’s office that night at 
nine o’clock, but he would promise the 


chief that they could find enough writ- 
ten evidence on him after he was ar- 
rested to convict him. Then he would 
walk right out and go on about his 
business and the chief could draw all 
the credit for catching his man. 

There was more talk about Benny’s 
sense of duty in helpin’ the cops when 
he didn’t have to, and then we gets 
introduced to about fourteen fly cops, 
the chief givin’ each one of ’em in- 
structions to help us out if we asks 
them and not to interfere with us in 
any way. The chief gives Benny a 
big shinin’ police badge, and insists on 
him takin’ a blackjack with him, “in 
case of emergency,” he said. Then we 
shakes hands with him, and he wishes 
us luck, and with relief I finds myself 
outside. 

“Say,” says I, first thing, “suppose 
they go up to that house on Clay Street, 
and find out that there ain’t nobody 
named Slade up there. Then what?” 

Bennie grins. “It’s empty. Folks 
moved out yesterday. I saw ’em when 
they were moving. House is locked up 
and the shutters all drawn tight. They 
can’t get in the house very easy, and 
they won’t try to, because it might in- 
terfere with us. Didn’t you hear the 
instructions the chief gave his men?” 

Well, we starts to make hay while 
the sun shines right away, and the first 
place we lands is a pawnshop. Before 
goin’ in Benny hands me a big line of 
advice on what to do, and I realizes 
that I got a thinkin’ part only, unless 
some trouble starts. If anything goes 
wrong I’m to let on I’m a bull, and 
pull the rough stuff, threatenin’ to lock 
’em up, and all that kind of stuff. 

“Now, my boy,” says my friend with 
the ideas, “you will be shown the ad- 
vantages that can be derived from the 
displaying of a police badge.” 

I and him goes in, and when I gets 
a slant at the gent that come out to 
wait on us, I kinda felt we was gonna 
have trouble. One look at his beak, 
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and I felt that he wasn’t gonna give 
up nothin’ without a scrap. The way 
he rubs his hands together and smiles, 
he thinks we’re gonna buy somethin’, 

Bennie starts right off by flashing 
his badge, which he has planted on his 
vest. The shopkeeper stops smiling at 
once. He almost chokes. 

“Vat’s ma’r?”’ says he. 

“When did you make your report 
last?” asks Benny. 

“Two days ago,” says the man. “I 
been wery busy, but I send him in, posi- 
tively.” 

“Sure of that?” 

“Yes, sir. Everyt’ing I take in I 
send a id 

Benny cuts him off sharp. ‘Well, 
let’s see the stuff for the last two days, 
since you made your report.” 

Our long-beaked friend goes into the 
back room, breathin’ hard, and we could 
hear him in there pushin’ and pullin’ 
drawers. 

“These fellows have to make a re- 
port every week to the police showin’ 
the stuff they have taken in pawn,” 
whispers Benny to me. “That’s the 
way the cops keep track of some of 
the stolen stuff.” 

I starts to ask a few questions, but 
T notices “Big Beak” has returned, so 
I keeps quiet. He has a tray with him 
full of smart-lookin’ sparklers, set in 
rings mostly, and a couple of watches. 

3enny looks ’em over careful. That 
guy could tell a flaw in a diamond a 
mile away. He picks two of the big- 
gest sparklers out of the bunch, and, 
handin’ ’em to me, asks me if I think 
them is the ones. I nods my head real 
solemnlike. Mr. Hockshop begins to 
curl, 

“Now,” says Benny, “I’m not sure 
these are the ones we are after. We 
just picked up a couple down the street 
which I think are the right ones, but 
I guess we better take these along for 
identification. Were they both pawned 








by the same party?” 
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Mr. Hockshop begins to whine. “No, 
sir,” says he, in a weak voice; “they 
was a man and a lady.” 

Benny slaps his hands together at 
that. “That’s it. By George, they are 
the ones, I’m afraid! It was a man 
and a woman all right that did the job.” 

Turnin’ to our friend, he says: 
“Now, I[’ll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
give you a receipt for these rings, and 
I'll take them up to headquarters. We 
just locked up a man and a woman 
this morning who, we think, did the job, 
and they have a pile of money on them. 
If these rings are the ones we are 
after, we will see to it that you get 
the money back you paid them. You 
have been a mighty big help to us, 
and we will see that you are treated 
right. Of course, if these aren’t the 
rings that were stolen, we will bring 
them to you in the morning.” 

Izzy and him then have a chat about 
what the man and woman looked like 
that hocked the stuff, and then Benny 
writes him a receipt, and signs one of 
his names to it, and we moseys on out, 
leaving Mr. Hockshop in tears. 

Believe me, I makes up my mind that 
day that I was out of the safe-blowin’ 
game for good. Talk about comin’ 
across with the goods—before three 
o’clock that afternoon, we has the finest 
bunch of hardware I ever lamped. We 
visits about fifteen hockshops and turns 
the trick in every joint we strikes. 

Then Benny tells me _ confidential 
that he is goin’ to go to a secondhand 
automobile joint and get a buzz wagon 
the same way, so we won't have to pay 
railroad fare out of town, but he says 
he is goin’ to leave that job to the last, 
so there won't be no mistake. He ex- 
plains that secondhand-automobile deal- 
ers ain’t as scared of the bulls as pawn- 
brokers, and they are better educated. 

Right then and there I tells him that 
I was in favor of beatin’ it, and payin’ 
our own railroad fare, but there ain’t 
nothin’ doin’ on that with him. “Why 
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kill the goose that lays the golden egg?” 
says he. We had collected several thou 
in sparklers in the little time we had 
been working, and it was only three 
o’clock. What’s the big idea of quittin’ 
now when we have till nine o’clock to 
bring in our murderer. We'll get out a 
couple of hours before then, he says, 
but there’s no hurry. Besides, he ex- 
plains, he has a lot more work to do. 
His scheme ain’t done yet. 

The evenin’ papers was just comin’ 
out then, and he buys one and turns 
to the “Lost and Found” column. He 
looks it over very careful, and then I 
and him gets on a car and goes uptown 
to the residential section. 

We visits a certain lady on Summit 
Street, who, it seems, has found a 
pocketbook with a certain amount of 
money in it. She refuses to state in 
her “ad” just how much of the filthy 
is in it. 

3enny makes short work of her. He 
tells her that he is tracin’ a pocketbook 
that was stolen from a gent by the name 
of Sterling, and he flashes his badge 
and tells her to come across. Then he 
asks her where she found it, and after 
she tells him he tells her that I and 
him was chasin’ the guy that stole it, 
and he throwed it away. She produces 
said pocketbook, and Benny examines 
it very carefullike, counts the money, 
which amounts to over three hundred 
berries, and then nods his head and 
passes it to me. I nods my head back 
again after figurin’ it out that I get 
about a century and a half out of it, 
and then we leaves a receipt and goes 
on about our business. 

Vell, we manages to pick up a few 
simoleons and some more hardware that 
way, and by that time it was about 
seven o’clock. We agrees that we will 
go and put the nose bag on, and then we 
will make arrangements to leave that 
fair city. 

As we goes out of the feed empo- 
rium, Bennie has the checks and he 


goes up to the cage to pay the cashier. 
I notices him lookin’ at a sign hung 
up alongside of the money window. I 
goes over to lamp it, and it proves to 
be another job for us. The proprietor 
is announcin’ that he has found a gen- 
tleman’s wallet with a considerable sum 
of money in it, and that the owner can 
have same by identifyin’ it at the office. 

Of course, I and him looks up the 
proprietor right away. He was sittin’ 
in his office, and believe me, the village 
fat boy looked like a match stick next 
to this gent. He was one of these 
guys that know they weigh four hun- 
dred pounds, but don’t know how much 
over because that’s as high as the scales 
go, and they don’t like to get weighed 
in the coal yard on the corner. I didn’t 
know there was so much fat in the 
world until I got a slant at that bird. 
He was so fat he looked like the funny 
cartoons you see in the papers repre- 
sentin’ the Beef Trust. 

Anyway, he seems-like a pleasant 1i’l’ 
fella, and Benny introduces himself and 
asks him where and when the wallet 
was found. Fatness tells him that it 
was turned in at the close of last night’s 
business by a waitress. 

“Very good,” says Benny. Then he 
flashes his badge and shoots his mouth 
off some about how we had traced a 
crook to this restaurant the night be- 
fore, after he had picked some guy’s 
pocket on the avenue, and how we had 
locked him up when he came out. We 
hadn’t found the wallet on him, but had 
reason to think that this is the one. Of 
course he ain’t never seen it, and so 
he can’t identify it, but he will give 
“Sir Fatness” a receipt for it and see 
if this bird it was stole from can iden- 
tify it, and then if it wasn’t the one, 
why Benny would bring it back himself 
personally at once. 

“Why don’t you bring him here?” 
asks our fat friend. 

Benny kind of swallowed. 
sudden question, I calls it. 
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“Er—uh—the man isn’t well, er— 
that is—uh—he had quite a tussle with 
the crook whom we have locked up 
and he is very ill in the hospital from 
the effects of it.” Benny was some 
liar, believe me. 

“T thought you said he had his pocket 
picked,” says this human mountain. 

“It was. But he discovered the fella 
in the act and the fight ensued, in which 
the crook got the pocketbook and got 
away,” explains Benny. 

This seems to satisfy Fatness, and 
he tells us to sit down. “My—my— 
my,” says he, “I hadn’t any idea that 
there were any strange crooks in this 
town!” 

Benny was sure of himself now, all 
right. “Yessiree,” says he, sadlike, “it’s 
a very regrettable fact, but, of course, 
it is up to the police at all times to 
shield the innocent and bring the guilty 
to justice.” 

“That’s what I think, too,” says Fat- 
ness. 

He hunts all around his desk draw- 
ers. He seems to be kind of upset 
about somethin’. 

“Where did I put that thing?’ he 
says to himself, half out loud. 

He hunts around some more, and 
after a while he sighs, kind of like he 
was relieved or somethin’. 

“Here it is,” he says, and we finds 
ourselves lookin’ into the receivin’ end 
of—a big gat. 
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“Now,” says he, “just make yourself 
comfortable. The wagon will be here 
in a minute. You guys ain’t no more 
officers of the law than I am.” 

Benny tries to bluster it out, but 
there wasn’t nothin’ stirrin’ with this 
guy. He calls up headquarters and in- 
forms them what he’s got, and tells 
them to send the wagon over right 
away, and then he throws us a pack 
of cigarettes, and we all smoke real 


‘sociablelike till the wagon comes. 


Of course I knowed right then and 
there that we’d both do a stretch, but 
I kinda had a notion that Benny could 
do a little stiff talkin’ to the judge 
and get us light sentences. And that 
is just what he done. 

As we was walkin’ out of Fat’s office 
that day, escorted by the delegation 
from headquarters, he tells us the joke. 

“You fellas had a bad break to-day,” 
says he. “I just bought this restaurant 
about a month ago, and before that 
time I was attached to detective head- 
quarters and rn 

“My Gawd!” says Benny, turnin’ to 
me. “A fly cop! Can you beat it?” 

“And I had to quit because I got too 
fat,’ goes on the big one. 

“All your fat is above your ears,” 
screams Benny at him. Benny was 
mighty sore. 

Well, I thought then and I still think 
that Benny was a mighty clever kid, 
but I couldn’t agree with him on that 
last crack a-tall. 











INVENTOR OF BURGLAR ALARM IS ROBBED 


OR a year L. J. Lesh, an artist and an inventor, worked on an idea of his 


for a burglar alarm. 


When he was certain the device was perfect he re- 


moved the various parts of it he had been trying out on the doors and windows 
of his studio home in New York and carried them down to the patent office 


in the customhouse. 


While he was gone burglars took advantage of the opportunity to break 


into Lesh’s studio. 


They worked leisurely, choosing one hundred phonograph 


records, a typewriter, some jewelry, and metal parts of one of the burglar alarms 
to carry away with them, and departed before Mr. Lesh returned to the studio. 
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Albert Alwin&, 


Author of ‘‘in a Better Position,’’ ‘‘Thinking Is Doing,’’ etc. 


EATED in a quiet and se- 
cluded corner of the club 
restaurant Winthrop Mason 
was idling over his demi-tasse 
and cigar when he heard his name 
spoken in a voice that caused him to 
give an invol .tary start. He looked 
up quickly and suppressed a scowl of 
annoyance as he saw Harvey Callendar, 
the Wall Street speculator. 

Mason never felt wholly at ease in 
the presence of the financier. He al- 
ways sensed an air of something un- 
canny about the man, and his impres- 
sion was intensified by Callendar’s sal- 
low complexion, the veil of secretive- 
ness that seemed to wrap his acutely 
solemn face, the haunted look that oc- 
casionally stared out of the left eye, and 
the dead, glassy appearance of the 
artificial orb at the right. The hair, 
thinly matted against the angular skull, 
was white, and the thin lips never 
smiled. 

“You are just the man I want to see, 
Mason,” began the speculator, speaking 
in his habitually measured and slightly 
rasping tones. 

Mason, hiding his irritation behind an 
urbane smile that revealed two rows of 
even, flashingly white teeth, invited him 
to sit down. He gradually regained his 
ease of mind while the older man, alb- 
sently toying with a fork, made a few 
preliminary remarks about nothing in 
particular, 

3B ps 


There were times when Mason had 
a weird and bizarre feeling that the 
other was two-thirds dead and one-third 
alive. The thought was grotesque, but 
despite its absurdity it had become a 
fixed impression in his mind. It was 
something that had some basis in fact, 
too, for thirty-nine of Callendar’s fifty- 
three years had been blotted out of his 
memory. Because of an injury to the 
brain and a resultant condition of am- 
nesia, the financier could remember 
nothing that had happened prior to the 
tragedy that rendered his past a void 
and almost cost him his life. The con- 
dition was by no means an uncommon 
one, Mason knew, but in Callendar’s 
case it seemed somehow to border on 
the eerie. To Mason it looked as thouglt 
the speculator were carrying along with 
him through life a burden of dead 
years. 

Also, throughout the fourteen years 
that had passed since the tragedy, 
Mason had had a poignant and haunting 
sensation of guilt and fear. He knew 
that he was responsible for the dead 
years, for it was his hand that had in- 
flicted the injury through which Cailen- 
dar lost his right eye and his memory 
of the past. He had meant to kill the 
financier, for the latter had caught him 
in the act of committing a grave offense, 
and Mason had determined that the 
only sure way to avoid exposure was to 
snuff out Callendar’s life. But some- 








thing had gone wrong and, instead of 
killing the man, he had merely destroyed 
a function of his brain and ruined one 
of his eyes. 

His purpose had been accomplished, 
nevertheless, for Mason’s secret was 
safe with that part of Harvey Callendar 
which was dead. At- least, so he had 
been thinking. Along with other for- 
gotten things, the memory of Mason’s 
crime had also been erased from the 
speculator’s mind. To all appearances, 
it was securely hidden in the blank 
stretches of thirty-nine dead years. Yet 
there were moments when a fugitive 
whisper of warning told Mason that he 
would never be quite safe until Callen- 
dar lay beneath the sod. 

The present was one of those uneasy 
moments, but Mason’s strong features, 
suggestive of the man who hews and 
blasts his way through life, gave no sign 
of his inward turbulence. He met 
Callendar’s rather pointless remarks 
with smiles, nods, and witty sallies, 
meanwhile wondering what the spec- 
ulator was leading up to. He found a 
certain grim piquancy in the reflection 
that he was sitting face to face with the 
man who had once had knowledge of 
the defalcation through which Mason 
had got his start toward success. Too, 
there was a touch of the bizarre in being 
seated opposite the man he had once 
tried to kill, the man whose terror- 
crazed eyes had stared piercingly into 
his face during the few moments the 
desperate encounter had lasted, but now 
had no remembrance of either the as- 
sault or the assailant. 

Or was it possible that Callendar did 
remember something of the grisly scene 
that had taken place in the library of 
his home one dark and stormy night 
fourteen years ago? Mason often won- 
dered. It did not seem likely, for 
neither the police nor Callendar’s 


friends and associates had ever seemed 
to suspect him in connection with the 
attempted murder, 


which had gone 
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down in the annals of crime as an un- 
explained mystery. Mason had no 
other reason for his misgivings than a 
queer restraint and hesitancy which he 
sometimes noticed in the older man’s 
attitude when they were together. At 
times the speculator would — stop 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence, 
and there would be a flickering glimmer 
in his single eye, and the tentacles of 
his mind would seem to reach out for 
the elusive ghost of a memory. At such 
times Mason would have a tormenting 
sensation of being haunted by Callen- 
dar’s dead past. 

A similar sensation was surging 
through his mind now, but he contrived 
to smile affably and simulate a sprightly 
interest in the other’s dry and obtuse 
remarks. 

“By the way,” said the financier, at 
last coming to the point, “my wife is 
anxious that you attend her week-end 
party at our place on Long Island.” 

“T received an invitation,’ murmured 
Mason. “It is very kind of Mrs. 
Callendar to remember me, but g 

“Excuses won't do,’ interrupted 
Callendar. “She insists that the pariy 
will not be complete without you, and 
she wanted me to request you especially 
to come.” 

Mason smiled apologetically. He de- 
tested week-end parties. Being a social 
favorite he was showered with invita- 
tions, and had come to look upon them 
as one of the tribulations that attached 
to men who, though past forty, are still 
regarded as eligible by designing ma- 
trons. He had already decided to find 
an excuse for declining Mrs. Callen- 
dar’s invitation. 

“T don’t care for such affairs myself,” 
confessed the financier in his slow, even 
monotone, “but a young wife has to be 
humored.” 

Mason nodded understandingly. Five 
years ago Callendar had married a 
woman only half his age, and Mason 
had often wondered how the match had 
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come about. He suspected that young 
Mrs. Callendar had a keen and wistful 
eye on her husband’s fortune, for the 
speculator was not the kind of a man to 
inspire romantic emotions in a young 
and beautiful woman. Along with his 
memory of the past Callendar had lost 
most of his personal charm and polish 
of manners on that fateful night four- 
teen years ago. His financial sagacity 
and hard-headedness seemed the only 
quality that had survived the disaster. 

“We shall expect you, then, Friday 
afternoon,” declared Callendar, as if the 
matter was definitely settled. 

“Not so fast,” protested Mason, tak- 
ing out the memorandum book in which 
he kept a list of his social engagements. 
His quick, keen eyes ran up and down 
the pages. “I believe I can make it,” 
he added in a tone of feigned gratifica- 
tion. “Anyway, I’ll put it down. Did 
you say Friday afternoon?” 

“That’s correct,” affirmed Callendar. 
“Now, Mason, don’t disappoint us. If 
you fail us, my wife will 

He broke off abruptly, and Mason, 
who had taken his fountain pen from 
his vest pocket to make a memorandum 
of the date, felt a cold shudder run 
down his spine as he looked up into the 
financier’s face. 

It was white and strained. The rigid 
lips were partly open, and there was a 
curious twitching at the corners. The 
single eye seemed aflame with an un- 
earthly passion as it searched Mason’s 
face. 

“What’s the matter?” the guilty man 
managed to ask. 

The speculator swallowed hard, but 
remained silent. The fiery eye seemed 
to look through and beyond Mason. 
The latter knew that Callendar’s mind 
was reaching for a blurred and faraway 
memory. Many times in the past he 
had seen the same wild look in the 
financier’s face, but now it was a hun- 
dred times intensified, and he wondered 
what had brought it about. 





The next moment he understood. He 
looked at his memorandum book and 
fountain pen, noticing that Callendar’s 
eye was following his glance with ter- 
rible intensity. Mason now recalled a 
trivial detail of the scene which had 
been enacted in the financier’s library 
that dark and blustery night fourteen 
years ago. Then, as now, he had taken 
out his fountain pen and notebook, os- 
tensibly to jot down a memorandum, 
but in reality to throw his intended vic- 
tim off his guard. Was it possible that 
a shadowy recollection of the absurdly 
insignificant incident had‘ survived in 
Callendar’s mind and stirred a faint 
memory of the moments of terror that 
had followed? 

Gradually the older man’s face grew 
blank. Evidently he had been unable to 
grasp the faint and distant recollection 
for which his mind had been groping. 
He shrugged his shoulders as if to shake 
off a tormenting impression, gave a 
queer chuckle, and abruptly finished the 
sentence he had begun: 

“Tf you fail us, Mason, my wife will 
never forgive you.” 

Mason managed to laugh. He felt 
immensely relieved, yet something told 
him that his escape was only tem- 
porary. Callendar might receive an- 
other reminder of the night of terror, 
and next time his groping mind might 
reach further and encompass other de- 
tails. Perhaps some day the whole 
dreadful scene would come back to him 
in a dazzling flash of recollection. Per- 
haps he would even remember the 
crime which he had caught Mason in 
the act of committing. 

Again Mason reflected that it would 
have been better if he had succeeded in 
killing Callendar that night fourteen 
years ago. But, even as the thought 
passed through his mind, his lips smiled. 

“Tf that’s the case,” he said gayly, 
“T’ll be sure to come. You can depend 
on me.” 

“Good of you,” mumbled Callendar 
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as he walked away, little guessing the 
reason for Mason’s sudden decision to 
cancel a more interesting engagement 
and accept Mrs, Callendar’s invitation. 


II. 


Winthrop Mason, his thick lips curled 
into a sneer, entered the room he was 
occupying over the week-end at the 
Callendar country house, shut and 
bolted the door behind him, pulled down 
the shades, and opened his suit case. 
After a little rummaging he produced a 
small and brightly polished revolver 
and gazed at the weapon through nar- 
rowing eyes. 

During the latter part of his talk with 
Callendar in the dining room of the 
club he had resolved that the speculator 
must die. He had reached the decision 
calmly, philosophically, and without 
scruples, upon making the discovery 
that the dreaded memory was threat- 
ening to come back to life. If the 
threat materialized, Mason would 
quickly tumble from the pedestal of 
wealth, popularity and influence to 
which he had climbed in the past fifteen 
years. Hence it seemed fitting and 
proper to him that he should put Cal- 
lendar to death. 

The week-end party seemed to afford 
a perfect setting for the crime he in- 
tended to commit. The discovery of 
Callendar’s body would cause confusion 
among the twenty oddly assorted 
guests, and whatever clews he might 
leave behind him would probably be 
eradicated long before the authorities 
could reach the scene. What was better 
still, nobody would suspect Mason of 
having a motive for the deed, for he 
had come closer than any one else to 
being Callendar’s friend. He had 
noticed in the newspapers that there 
had been a series of burglaries in the 
locality where the Callendar country 
home was situated, and, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, he hoped it 
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would be assumed that some strolling 
marauder had committed the crime. 

A crooked smile twisted his lips as 
he looked down on the weapon in his 
hand. It was a thirty-two caliber re- 
volver, and was very effective at close 
range. Though it had been in Mason’s 
possession for nearly twenty years, 
none of his friends or business asso- 
ciates knew that he was the owner of a 
pistol, and this was another circum- 
stance that favored his plan. 

Making sure that the weapon was 
loaded and in perfect condition he 
slipped it into a pocket. It was nearly 
ten o’clock, and being tired, the result 
of a three-hours’ canter along the coun- 
try roads during the afternoon, most of 
the guests had retired. On his way up 
to his room he had seen Callendar en- 
sconced in a huge armchair beside the 
library table, immersed in a mass of 
newspapers and financial reviews which 
he had brought with him from the city. 

Mason looked impatiently at his 
watch, wishing that the couple on the 
veranda below the window would ad- 
journ. Listening for a few moments to 
their persiflage, he recognized the full- 
throated voice and boyish laughter of 
Donald Wilder, and he guessed that the 
enchantress was Julia Allison. Mason 
hated Wilder with the strong, devour- 
ing passion with which men of his type 
often hate a successful rival. He did 
not love Julia Allison, but her shy, win- 
some beauty had stirred his craving for 
conquest, and he did not relish the idea 
of being out-distanced by a mere fledg- 
ling. 

Suddenly his jaws came together with 
a click. Several stray facts, observa- 
tions, and impressions, which hereto- 
fore he had regarded as inconsequential, 
now came back to him in the light of a 
new significance. He recalled that 
Wilder, chronically poor and luckless, 
had always been embarrassed for funds 
and was usually in the debt of his more 
affluent friends. He remembered, too, 
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, that that very afternoon Harvey Cal- 
lendar had inadvertently displayed a 
bank roll of alluring proportions, and 
that Wilder had peered at it with 
greedy and desiring eyes. 

Another opportune recollection was 
that Wilder, shortly after his arrival, 
had confided to several of-the other 
guests that he had always had a desire 
to acquire proficiency in pistol shooting 
and, thinking that the wide and open 
spaces surrounding the Callendar coun- 
try home would afford a fine opportu- 
nity for practice, he had brought his 
revolver with him. The others had dis- 
couraged him, pointing out that the 


. State laws applying to firearms were 


being rigidly enforced by the local 
authorities. The fact that the young 
man had a pistol in his possession had 
stuck in Mason’s mind. 

Now, smiling craftily as he stood at 
the window, Mason put the odd bits of 
facts and observations together. The 
whole suggested a plan that might not 
work out successfully in all details, but 
which nevertheless involved less risk 
than his original scheme. By trying it 
out he would not jeopardize himself or 
his project and he might possibly gain 
a great deal. 

He raised the shade a little. The 
voices below had died down to very low 
tones, which indicated that the good- 
nights were not far off. He crossed the 
floor, opened the door a crack and, 
hearing no sounds, tiptoed down the 
hall, halting outside Wilder’s room. 
After a swift glance up and down the 
corridor he stole into the room, vaguely 
illumined by the rising moon, and found 
Wilder’s grip. A few minutes later, 
with the young man’s pistol in his 
pocket, he crept stealthily from the 
room and returned to his own. 

‘Loaded, I see,” he mumbled, exam- 
ining the weapon under the electric light 
to familiarize himself with its mechan- 
ism. It was a thirty-eight and seemed 
to be in excellent condition. Returning 


it to his pocket he put his own pistol 
back in the suit case, pleased that the 
two weapons were of different caliber. 
When he stepped back to the window 
the voices below had ceased and light 
footfalls on the stairs told him that 
Miss Allison was ascending to her 
room. <A tiny glow indicated that 
Wilder had remained on the veranda to 
smoke a cigar. 

Half an hour passed, then he heard 
a scraping of feet below the window, 
the outer door opened and closed, and 
a few moments later he knew that 
Wilder had entered his room. Step- 
ping into the hall he waited until the 
light at the transom over the young 
man’s door had disappeared, then tip- 
toed softly down the stairs and turned 
toward the library. 

His heart beat queerly as he passed 
through the partly open door and closed 
it behind him. Callendar, who as yet 
had neither heard nor seen him, sat 
hunched down in the armchair, his 
sharply chiseled profile almost white in 
the light of the electrics over his head. 
Mason saw that he was absorbed in the 
financial page of a New York news- 
paper. He crossed the heavily carpeted 
floor, stopping on the other side of the 
massive library table. 

“Trying to catch up on the news, Cal- 
lendar?” he inquired in casual tones, 
but he noticed with vexation that his 
voice trembled a little. 

The financier started at the sudden 
interruption, dropped the newspaper, 
and stared at Mason out of his single 
eye. For an instant something strange 
and dreadful flickered in the depth of 
the orb, and the intruder knew that his 
sudden appearance had stirred the 
wraith of a memory in the other’s mind. 

His hand went to his pocket and 
closed convulsively around the handle 
of Wilder’s pistol. The house was very 
quiet. His glance strayed to the door 
leading to the dining room, the kitchen 
and the pantries. In an emergency he 
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could escape in that direction, reaching 
his room, unobserved, by means of the 
stairs in the rear, which were seldom 
used. 

He shrank inwardly from the weirdly 
haunting look in the financier’s eye. 
Something dim but terrible seemed to 
tremble for expression in that eye. 
Callendar, every nerve and muscle taut, 
was raking the dead ashes of the past. 
In another moment, perhaps, they 
would flame into a vivid glare. The 
cold steel in his hand sent an odd quiver 
through Mason’s being. A swift jerk, a 
slight pressure on the trigger, and the 
haunting memory would be dead for- 
ever. 

Yet Mason hesitated, again aware of 
the uncanny and preposterous feeling 
that the man confronting him was two- 
thirds dead and one third alive. There 
was something strangely repellent in the 
thought that he was about to destroy 
the vital remnant of the man seated be- 
fore him. Suddenly, without knowing 
why, he determined to prod the ghostly 
memory that lurked in Callendar’s 
brain. His right hand still in his 
pocket, he slumped into the chair op- 
posite the financier. 

“What is it, Callendar?” he asked 
quietly. 

The speculator’s head jerked to one 
side, and it seemed to Mason as 
though his question had touched another 
hidden chord in his host’s mind. 

“T don’t know,” said Callendar 
slowly. “I don’t know.” 

Mason leaned forward, his slitlike 
eyes searching the creases and wrinkles 
in the financier’s face. 

“Look here, Callendar.” He spoke in 
the penetrative tones of a hypnotist try- 
ing to gain control of his subject. “I 
want to know exactly what you are 
thinking. This isn’t the first time you 
have been staring at me as if you were 
seeing a ghost. I want to know what 
it means.” 


He rapped the knuckles of his left 
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hand against the table. The financier 
chuckled, but his lips did not smile. 

“A ghost!” he echoed with an in- 
voluntary shudder. “Yes, that’s it, 
Mason. Sometimes, when I am looking 
at you, | feel exactly as if I were look- 
ing at a ghost. IJ can’t understand it.” 

A thin, crafty smile played about 
Mason’s lips. He was torn between the 
conflicting emotions of uncanny fas- 
cination and agonizing suspense. 

“Come, Callendar,” he said sharply, 
“T want an explanation of this peculiar 
conduct of yours. Tell me exactly what 
you are thinking when you stare at me 
in that strange way.” 

Callendar’s mind seemed to be grop- 
ing for words. “Thinking?” he re- 
peated after a long pause. “I’m not 
thinking ; I’m trying to—remember.” 

“Remember ?” 

“That’s it—remember.” The finan- 
cier’s voice was low and hesitant. 

“Remember what?” 

Another pause. Callendar sat trem- 
bling in his chair, his gaze rigid. 
Mason, quivering with a strange emo- 
tion, leaned a little further over the 
table and watched intently the eye of his 
host. 

“T don’t know, Mason,” came at last 
from Callendar’s trembling lips, “except 
that it seems to have something to do 
with you.” 

“With me?” 

Callendar laughed mirthlessly, like 
one facing a baffling enigma. 

“T seem to feel that I should be afraid 
of you,” he said. “Since I can’t account 
for the feeling, it must be something 
instinctive. Perhaps,” he added shak- 
ily, “it has to do with that part of my 
life which people tell me I have for- 
gotten.” 


“Ah!” Mason felt hot and cold 
flashes and his pulses throbbed mad- 
deningly. 

“Tell me, Mason,” continued the 


nancier in tones of desperate ear - 
fi t f des te earnest 
ness, “did you know me then?” 
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Mason started at the question. It 
was the first time that he had heard Cal- 
lendar allude to the dead years. 

“I did,’ he affirmed. ‘We were 
friends, in a way.” 

“Friends ?” Callendar suddenly jerked 
himself erect in the chair. “Sure of 
that?” 

Mason nodded. Again the other’s 
eye seemed to grope for something far 
away and elusive. 

“Strange!” he muttered. “At times [ 
have a feeling that we were enemies. 
Yet you say we were friends. Are you 
sure that nothing occurred to mar our 
friendship ?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

Callendar hesitated for several mo- 
ments. There was a twitching at the 
corners of his lips and a hint of frenzy 
in the staring eye. At length he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know,” he confessed. ‘‘The 
doctors have been very mysterious 
about the injury that brought on my 
condition. I suppose they think it bet- 
ter that I should not know the details. 
Perhaps they are right. Sometimes, 
though, I find myself wondering 
whether you had anything to do with 
its 

“Yes?” Mason’s eyes narrowed over 
the glittering orbs. “Why?” 

“T can’t tell, but it seems——” Cal- 
lendar’s voice trailed off into faint 
whispers, and then a shudder went 
through his body. 

Mason’s lips curled into an inscrut- 
able smile. He recalled the black and 
windy night fourteen years ago when 
he and Callendar had been seated at 
opposite sides of a table in a smail and 
dimly illumined room. They had 
talked casually for a while. ‘Then 

Of a sudden he felt he must know 
whether his fears had been real, whether 
Callendar’s slumbering memories of 
that night were about to come back to 
life. He remembered how the memo- 
randum -book and the fountain pen had 





seemed to stir a fragmentary remem- 
brance in the speculator’s mind. He de- 
cided to try something else. 

With a slow, deliberate movement he 
drew the pistol from his pocket and, 
still clutching the handle, held it be- 
fore the financier’s eyes. The other 
time the pistol had been a trifle smaller, 
and he had drawn it from his pocket 
with a swift jerk, but in its main essen- 
tials the present scene was similar to 
the one of fourteen years ago. 

Callendar followed every motion of 
his hand with fearful intensity. For 
several moments he sat rigid, scarcely 
drawing breath, his one eye riveted to 
the weapon. Then he made a writhing 
motion, something rattled hoarsely in 
his throat; a faint, gurgling cry came 
through the compressed lips; and a 
cold, clammy sweat stood out on his 
forehead. Then, like one in a dream, 
he raised a hand and pointed a shaky 
finger at his glass eye. 

“Tt was here,” he said, and his voice 
sounded faint and distant as an echo. 

“Yes, what else?” prompted Mason 
tremulously. 

The other’s forefinger still pointed to 
the glassy orb. “It was here,” he re- 
peated, “and——” 

The words seemed drowned in a 
tumult of emotions. His gaze shifted, 
the pointing finger felt, and a torrent of 
pent-up feeling seemed about to burst 
from his lips. 

“Mason!” he cried hoarsely. “You— 
you did it. You 4 

His eye staring horribly, his finger 
again pointed to the glassy orb. 

Then, before Mason was aware that 
his finger pressed the trigger the crack 
of the pistol filled the room with sinister 
volumes of sound. A spurt of crimson 
shot out beneath the glassy eye, and he 
realized that he had instinctively aimed 
the pistol at the point indicated by Cal- 
lender’s figure. The financier’s figure 
jerked back, then crumpled in the chair, 
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Mason rose. There was a strange 
fever in his blood. He stepped to the 
hall door and listened, but no sounds 
reached his ear. Evidently the report 
of the shot had not penetrated the mas- 
sive walls and doors. He stepped back 
to the chair in which Callendar sat, 
wondering at the queer impulse that 
had caused him to level the pistol at 
the point indicated by the financier’s 
trembling finger. 

“It was here,” Callendar had said, 
pointing to the glassy eye; and Mason, 
his senses reeling, had been able to 
grasp but one thing. He had felt as 
though the financier were indicating the 
point where the dreaded memory lived 
—and it was the memory he had wished 
to kill. Yet it was strange that he 
should have aimed at almost the exact 
point where 

He did not finish the thought, for in 
the next instant he had a weird suspi- 
cion that perhaps Callendar was not yet 
dead. Once before he had thought the 
man dead and his memory destroyed, 
but he had been mistaken. He could 
not afford to make the same blunder 
again. 

He looked about the room. He 
wished he had a drink with which to 
steady his nerves. There was a flask in 
his suit case, but, before he could go to 
his room, there were several things he 
must attend to. 

As he moved hither and thither, he 
had an uncanny feeling that the dead, 
glassy stare of the financier’s artificial 
eye was following him. Wherever he 
looked, the glassy, mocking orb fol- 
lowed him, suggesting to his mind that 
something about the financier lived to 
haunt him. Finally in desperation he 
snatched up the poker standing beside 
the fireplace. It was a long, heavy rod 
of iron. 

He felt a grim satisfaction as he 
lifted the rod and swung it over Cal- 
lendar’s head. 
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III. 


The sheriff and his assistants, who 
had been quickly summoned after a 
panicky housemaid had aroused the 
guests in the early morning by shrieking 
out the news that Mr. Callendar had 
been murdered, were searching the 
house and grounds. The guests and the 
members of the household stood hud- 
dled in the library, under strict orders 
not to leave the room until given per- 
mission. After a hasty inspection by 
the medical examiner, the body had 
been removed but no one but the offi- 
cials seemed to know what disposition 
had been made of it. 

Mason concealed a smile with the 
palm of his hand as his steely eyes 
flitted over the white-faced, tight-lipped 
throng. The officials seemed to be tak- 
ing a long time searching the house, but 
he knew exactly what the result would 
be. Inhis suit case they would find the 
revolver which had been in his posses- 
sion for over twenty years and which 
he had originally intended to use in the 
commission of the crime. He had 
made no effort to hide it, and the offi- 
cials would find it without difficulty. 
Having found it they would quickly dis- 
cover that it was not the weapon from 
which the bullet had been fired. 

In Donald Wilder’s room they would 
find not only the young man’s pistol, but 
also the wad of bank notes which Cal- 
lendar had displayed the previous day. 
They would not discover them readily, 
for they were hidden in such inaccessible 
places as a person actuated by a guilty 
conscience invariably chooses. It would 
be seen at a glance that the pistol had 
been used recently, that all but one of 
the chambers were loaded, and that the 
caliber of the weapon corresponded 
exactly with the size of the bullet in 
Callendar’s head. 

After leaving the library shortly after 
midnight, Mason had stolen up the 
stairs and paused for an instant outside 


























Wilder’s room. Having ascertained 
that the young man was _ sleeping 
soundly he had sneaked into the room 
and hidden the incriminating articles. 
It was this that caused Mason to grin 
into his palm as he leaned against a 
bookcase and surveyed the horrified 
throng. By a simple and, on the whole, 
rather crude contrivance he would as- 
suage his craving for revenge and teach 
the hated young man a lesson. 

Standing a little apart from the others 
Wilder and Miss Allison were talking 
in undertones. Behind them, her white 
and delicately chiseled face bearing a 
dazed look, sat the young and petite 
Mrs. Callendar. She seemed scarcely 
aware that Malcolm Barringer, her hus- 
band’s lawyer and one of the invited 
guests, was trying to address her from 
time to time. Barringer was a lean, 
sharp-featured man, with a square jaw 
and a keen twinkle in his eyes, and 
Mason had noticed that he had held a 
long conversation with the sheriff 
shortly after the latter’s arrival. 

Mason felt that he had cause for 
gratification. The memory which he 
had feared and dreaded would no 
longer menace him. Never again 
would Callendar’s uncanny gaze rest 
on his face. He could once more 
breathe freely and enjoy life fully. 
And he felt sure that the crime could 
never be traced to him. There were no 
clews to connect him with the murder, 
and no one would ever guess that he 
had a motive for killing Callendar. He 
felt as though he had freed himself of 
a nightmare. 

Yet a vague and fugitive feeling of 
fear and uneasiness was marring his 
elation. It was absurd, yet he felt as 
though a dead and glassy stare was fol- 
lowing him wherever he turned. He 
had heard of the queer hallucinations 
and imaginary horrors that som times 
haunt murderers, and he supposed this 
was one of them. 

He looked up quickly as the door 
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opened and the grim-visaged sheriff en- 
tered the library ahead of his two de- 
puties. As he stepped to the table and 
drew a metallic object from his pocket 
he looked neither to right nor left, and 
his face showed no sign of what was 
going on in his mind. 

“Who does this belong to?” he in- 
quired, holding up the metallic object. 

“That’s mine,” said Mason promptly, 
recognizing his patrol. 

“Uh-huh,” grunted the sheriff, ex- 
amining the weapon. “A thirty-two, I 
see. Loaded with steel-nosed bullets. 
Do you always lug such things along 
when you go to week-end parties ?” 

“Usually,” admitted Mason, smiling 
genially. “I had an experience once 
that taught me it isn’t safe to go any- 
where without some implement of pro- 
tection. I have a permit. Care to see 
it?’ And Mason took out his wallet. 

“No, never mind that now,” grumbled 
the sheriff, saving Mason a futile search 
of his wallet and an explanation to the 
effect that he must have left the permit 
in his desk. “Anyhow,” added the offi- 
cial, ‘this is a thirty-two, and the bullet 
came out of something bigger. Besides, 
it doesn’t look as though it’d been used 
lately. Whose is this?” 

“Mine,” came promptly from Wilder 
as the sheriff displayed another pistol. 

“Uh-huh. What’s the idea, young 
fellow? Did you have one of them ex- 
periences, too?” 

Wilder explained that he had brought 
the pistol along with the intention of 
practicing, but had been dissuaded from 
his purpose by the other guests. 

The sheriff broke the weapon, ex- 
amined the cartridge chamber, and 
peeped into the barrel. 

“When did you use it last?” he in- 
quired, his face a blank. 

“Tt’s never been used, sir,” explained 
Wilder. “I bought it only last week.” 

‘“That’s queer,” grumbled the official, 
sending the young man a sharp look. 
“One bullet’s gone, and the barrel 
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shows plain enough that it’s been used 
lately.” 

“What?” Wilder sprang forward, 
his eyes wide with amazement. 

“And it’s a thirty-eight,” continued 
the sheriff calmly. ‘“That’s about the 
size the bullet was fired from.” 

Wilder stared speechlessly into the 
sheriff's impassive features. “You 
mean that I—I killed Mr. Callendar?” 
he blurted out finally. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Wilder,” ad- 
monished Barringer, the lawyer. “Sher- 
iff Wilkins is only doing his duty in 
questioning you. Besides, it has not 
been absolutely determined yet what 
kind of weapon the bullet was fired 
from. The medical examiner is now 
probing for the bullet. We expect to 
hear from him any moment.” 

Mason tried to suppress another grin. 
When the bullet was found, it would 
show conclusively that it had been shot 
from a pistol of the same caliber as 
that to which Wilder had admitted 
ownership. And, he reflected, the most 
damning proof of the young man’s guilt 
had not yet been shown. 

All eyes were trained on the sheriff 
as he thrust a hand into his inside 
breast pocket and drew forth a thick 
sheaf of bank notes. 

“What do you know about these 
things ?” he inquired, addressing Wilder. 

The young man regarded the notes 
with a dazed look. “Nothing,” he de- 
clared finally, “except that yesterday I 
saw Mr. Callendar handle a bunch of 
money. It might have been the same 
bills you’re holding in your hand.” 

“Tt is the same. How do you explain 
that half an hour ago we found them 
in your room?” 

“In—my room!” A look of utter be- 
wilderment in his face, the young man 
stepped to the table where the sheriff 
stood. “In my room,” he repeated 
dazedly. 

Sheriff Wilkins nodded. “And they 


didn’t get there by themselves,” he sug- 
gested grimly. 

Miss Allison advanced and placed her 
hand on Wilder’s arm, then looked 
straight into his wildly staring eyes. 

“Don’t worry,” she said in low tones. 
“I know you didn’t do it.” 

No one observing him, Mason al- 
lowed his lips to curl into a sneer. But 
for the haunting stare of the dead, 
glassy eye, he would have felt complete 
contentment. 

“It would have been easy for the 
murderer to plant the money in 
Wilder’s room,” suggested the lawyer, 
whose sympathies were plainly with 
the young man. 

“But the bullet came from this young 
fellow’s gun,” grumbled the sheriff. 
“You can’t get away from that.” 

“We are not positive yet,” Barringer 
reminded him. “We'll have to keep 
open minds on that point till the bullet 
has been found. I suppose you agree 
with me, Sheriff Wilkins, that the mo- 
tive was something else than robbery ?” 

“Huh?” The official stared blankly 
at the lawyer. “How do you make that 
out? Mr. Callendar’s roll was lifted, 
wasn’t it?” 

Barringer chuckled deprecatingly. 
“But you’re a shrewd enough man, 
Sheriff Wilkins, and have had a wide 
enough experience to realize that mur- 
derers sometimes disguise their motives 
in order to confound the authorities.” 

“Sure, I’m wise to that, all right,” 
declared Wilkins, with an air of great 
self-importance. 

“Now,” continued Barringer, “we 
know that Callendar was not only shot 
through the head, but his skull was 
beaten almost to a pulp with the poker 
from the fireplace. The medical 
examiner tells us that either the shot 
or the beating would have been sufficient 
to cause death. If robbery was the 
motive, why did the murderer think it 
necessary to crush his victim’s head 
after he had shot him to death?” 
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Mason stole a quick, searching glance 
at the lawyer’s face. He had always 
found Barringer a puzzling character, 
and he now was at a loss to see the 
trend of his questions. 

“What are you drivin’ at?” inquired 
Wilkins, scratching his head. 

“I’m sure you see the point,” said 
Barringer ingratiatingly. ‘“Doesn’t the 
fact that the murderer crushed his 
victim’s skull after shooting to death 
suggest something to you?” 

The sheriff pondered a moment 
longer, then his face brightened a little. 

“He wanted to be sure Mr. Callendar 
was dead,” he ventured. 

“Exactly,” said Barringer approv- 
ingly. “I knew you would agree with 
me. A man whose sole motive is rob- 
bery doesn’t usually go to such extremes 
to make sure that his victim is dead. 
Under the circumstances don’t you 
think it possible that the man who killed 
Callendar had some other motive than 
robbery ?” 

Mason’s eyes narrowed as he began 
to catch the drift of the lawyer’s inter- 
rogations. He told himself that Bar- 
ringer was only trying to make a show 
of his superior sagacity. 

“Maybe,” began Sheriff Wilkins, 
“But——” 

“Just a moment,” interrupted the 
lawyer. ‘Unless ] am mistaken a shot 
through the head is invariably fatal. 
How many of you agree with me? 
Please raise your hands.” 

More than a score of hands, including 
the sheriff's, went up. Barringer, turn- 
ing swiftly to right and left, counted 
them. 

“T see you all agree with me except 
Mr. Mason,” he observed, a peculiar 
smile fluttering about his lips. 

Mason felt his face go white, and he 
knew that somehow he had blundered 
into a trap. 

“Well, Mason is right,’ continued the 
lawyer with a low, dry chuckle. “I only 
wanted to see how many of you are 
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sharing the popular, but erroneous, 
opinion that a bullet wound in the brain 
is always fatal. Generally it is, but not 
always. Doctors can tell you of some 
remarkable cases of that kind. Sheriff 
Wilkins, I see there’s something on your 
mind. Let’s have it.” 

“If what you say is right,” declared 
the sheriff, “then it looks as though the 
murderer of Mr. Callendar was wise to 
the fact that a bullet wound in the 
brain doesn’t always cause death. 
That’s why he finished up the job with 
a poker.” 

“That strikes me as a very shrewd 
deduction,’ said Barringer, smiling 
blandly. ‘‘Now let’s see where we are 
at. The murderer wished to be abso- 
lutely sure of Callendar’s death, and so, 
knowing that a bullet in the brain is not 
always fatal, he crushed his victim’s 
skull with a poker. Now, here’s another 
question. How did the murderer learn 
that, contrary to popular belief, a man 
may live after his brain has been per- 
forated by a bullet? Mason,” turning 
swiftly around, “where did you get your 
information on the subject?” 

Mason started, and again he felt the 
blood recede from his face. “I—I 
think I read it somewhere,” he stam- 
mered. 

“Read it, eh? Perhaps that is how the 
murderer got his knowledge on the sub- 
ject, too; but I think I can suggest a 
simpler explanation. Isn’t it possible 
that the murderer had made a previous 
attempt on Callendar’s life and failed?” 

“Huh?” uttered the sheriff, knitting 
his shaggy brows. 

“Let us say that some years ago—say 
ten or fifteen—he fired a bullet into 
Callendar’s head. He thought his man 
was dead, but discovered later that he 
had been mistaken. An operation was 
performed, and the victim’s life mira- 
Then What’s the 





culously saved. 
matter, Mason?” 
‘Why, nothing,” said Mason lamely, 
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fuming at the weakness that caused him 
to shake from head to foot. 

“What you said strikes me as far- 
fetched,” muttered the sheriff. 

“Maybe, but just let us suppose that 
is what happened. In that case the man 
would have a personal and absolute 
knowledge of the fact that a bullet in 
the brain is not necessarily fatal, would 
he not?” 

“Yes, but e 

“And if he attempted the same thing 
again—that is, if years later he fired 
another bullet into Callendar’s head— 
it would be perfectly natural for him to 
supplement the bullet with some other 
thing as an iron poker—eh?” 

“Well, maybe,’ mumbled the sheriff 
reluctantly, obviously vexed with him- 
self for submitting to the lawyer’s ques- 
tioning. “But you have no proof that 
that’s what happened in this case.” 

“Perhaps not.” For an instant Bar- 
ringer’s eyes sought Mason’s. “But 
you will admit that it hangs together 
pretty well.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Wilkins, 
gathering the remnants of his official 
dignity. “But this young man,” he con- 
tinued, indicating Wilder, who had 
listened with eyes and lips wide open, 
“has a lot of explaining to do.” 

Barringer smiled patiently. ‘You 
know very well, Sheriff Wilkins, that 
murderers have framed innocent men 
before. What would have been easier 
for the man who killed Callendar than 
to borrow Wilder’s pistol and plant 
Callendar’s money in his room?” 

“Tt could be done, but you have no 
proof that it was. If the bullet turns 
out to be of a size that fits his thirty- 
eight, it’ll be my duty to pinch him.” 

“You are the best judge of that, of 
course. But suppose the bullet shouldn’t 
fit.” A mysterious smile crossed the 
lawyer’s face. “Suppose, on the other 
hand, that it should fit Mason’s thirty- 
two. What then?” 

Mason sprang forward, his 








face 
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“You mean to insinuate, Bar- 


” 


ghastly. 
ringer, that I 

“Why so excited, Mason?” inter- 
rupted the lawyer good-naturedly. “My 
poor little joke wasn’t meant to be of- 
fensive.” He grinned, then continued 
in bantering tones: “It would be rather 
awkward for you if the bullet should 
fit your revolver after it has already 
been established that you and myself 
are the only persons in the room who 
know that a shot in the brain is not al- 
ways fatal.” 

Mason glowered, muttered some- 
thing under his breath, then slumped 
into a chair. The sheriff was about to 
speak when the telephone rang. 

“Mind if I answer?” inquired the 
lawyer, and the sheriff motioned him to 
proceed. Barringer picked up the in- 
strument, and the others noticed a cer- 
tain excitement in his voice as he held 
a long conversation with the person at 
the other end. He asked a few ques- 
tions, one or two of which had to do 





with ‘‘caliber,’ then set the telephone 
down. 
“The medical examiner has just 


found the bullet,” he announced. 

The others leaned forward breath- 
lessly. Mason, hunched in his chair, 
peered at the lawyer with feverish in- 
tensity. 

“Sheriff Wilkins, will you take a look 
at Mason’s revolver?” asked Barringer. 
“What size is it?” 

“Thirty-two, of course,” replied the 
sheriff, in a tone indicating that he 
thought the question utterly useless. 

“Loaded ?” 

“With — steel-nosed 
why 1 

“Then,” interrupted Barringer calmly, 
“T suggest you place Mr. Mason under 
arrest.” 

Mason, his face livid with rage and 
fear, darted from his chair. ‘What 
nonsense!” he said excitedly. 

“Calm yourself, Mason,” urged Bar- 
ringer coolly. “It is Sheriff Wilkins’ 


bullets. But 























duty to place you under arrest. He said 
a few moments ago that he would have 
to arrest the man whose pistol cor- 
responded in caliber with the bullet in 
Callendar’s head. The medical ex- 
aminer has just reported to me that the 
bullet is a steel-nosed one and fits a 
thirty-two.” 

Mason’s eyes seemed about to burst 
from their sockets. He made an effort 
to speak, but instead he sank back into 
a chair. 

“But Mason’s gun is all loaded,” ob- 
jected Sheriff Winkle, “and the bar- 
rel r 

“He has had plenty of time to reload 
and clean it,” Barringer cut in, “for the 
bullet was fired fourteen years ago.” 

Some twenty pairs of staring eyes 
were fixed on the lawyer’s face. For a 
few moments Mason sat rigid, then, as 
the revelation surged through his mind, 
his startled eyes flamed with unreason- 
ing terror. 

“No—you lie!” he cried, bounding 
forward and, in his frenzy, shaking his 
fist at the lawyer. “That bullet was ex- 
tract Me 

Suddenly he came to a dead stop, re- 
alizing that he had said too much. 

“No, Mason,” said the lawyer 
smoothly, “the bullet you fired into 
Callendar’s head that night fourteen 
years ago was never extracted. The 
newspapers said that it was, but they 
were mistaken, and we didn’t see fit to 
correct them. Not even Callendar him- 
self or his wife were aware that there 
was a bullet in his brain. Only three 
or four persons, including myself, 
knew the truth. We didn’t want to tell 
Callendar, for, so long as the bullet 
could not have been removed with 
safety, it would only have worried him 
needlessly.” 

The crowd sat numb and speechless 
as the lawyer’s explanation sank into 
their dazed minds. [Finally Wilkins, 
awakening to a realization of his duties, 
bustled forward and snapped a pair of 
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handcuffs around the unresisting Ma- 
son’s wrists. 

“Go as far as you like,” mumbled the 
prisoner dully. “I know when I’m 
beaten. It was the glass eye that did 
for me.” 

“The glass eye?” echoed the lawyer, 
puzzled. “Anyway, perhaps I should 
tell you that the examiner found two 
bullets in Callendar’s skull. One of 
them had been there for fourteen years, 
the other only since last night. The 
hypothetical case I stated a little while 
ago seems to have been correct. Mason 
borrowed Wilder’s revolver and then 
planted the money in his room. There’s 
just one thing I don’t understand.” He 
looked quizzically at the prisoner. 
“How did it happen that last night you 
shot Callendar in almost exactly the 
same spot where you shot him fourteen 
years ago?’” 

An expression of terrible recollection 
flickered across Mason’s sunken face. 

“It was the—the glass eye,” he mum- 
bled brokenly, remembering Callen- 
dar’s pointing finger. 

Barringer shook his head as if sus- 
pecting that the other was losing his 
reason. “Well,” he went on, “the 
strangest feature of the whole case is 
that the old bullet probably would not 
have been noticed if the second one had 
not become lodged in such close proxi- 
mity to it that the medical examiner 
located both of them almost at the same 
moment. In other words, but for 
Mason’s queer action in firing the sec- 
ond bullet into almost the exact spot 
where the first had entered fourteen 
years ago, you, Sheriff Wilkins, might 
not have solved this mystery quite so 
easily.” 

“Huh!” grunted the sheriff; then his 
face broke into a shame-faced grin. 
“Seems to me you had a little something 
to do with the solving of it, Mr. Bar- 
ringer.” 

“Well,” replied the lawyer, “I had an 
advantage, you see. I’ve been suspect- 





ing a long time that it was Mason who 
tried to kill Callendar fourteen years 
ago, and I can make a pretty close guess 
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oner’s lips. “Coincidence!” he ex- 
claimed derisively. “It was the glass 
eye, I tell you.” 

It was all glaringly clear to Mason. 


as to his motive. If you are interested 
I'll tell you about it later. When we 
found Callendar’s body this morning it 
didn’t take me very long to put two and 
two together, particularly after we dis- 
covered that the murderer had crushed 
his victim’s skull, in addition to shoot- 
ing him through the head. But I don’t. 
see what made Mason aim at the same 
point twice. Curious coincidence, Sher- 
iff Wilkins.” 

Hoarse laughter burst from the pris- 


As his dormant memory was about to 
awaken, Callendar had pointed to the 
glassy orb, the point at which the first 
shot had entered his head. Mason, 
thinking of nothing but that he must 
throttle the stirring remembrance, had 
instinctively fired in the direction in- 
dicated by Callendar’s finger. It seemed 
the finger of Fate to him now, as he 
scowled down at the links that manacled 
his wrists. 
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AN INGENIOUS CHILD CROOK 


[ a little town in Saskatchewan, Canada, lives a fourteen-year-old boy who 
may some day become either a master criminal or an inventor. He is Harry 

Bowley, and he was arrested a short time ago for breaking into a Canadian bank. 

He had cut a hole in the door of the bank large enough for him to put his 
hand through and unfasten the lock. Then he had gone inside and had searched 
several desks and drawers without finding much of value. Unfortunately for 
him, however, he left one of his tools in the bank, and the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police succeeded in tracing its ownership to him. 

A raid was made on the room he occupied over a store from which various 
articles had been stolen systematically by him for several weeks. In the room 
the police found much evidence of the boy’s inventive powers. Bits of machinery 
were scattered about on floor and tables, and a complete equipment for telegraph- 
ing was installed near Bowley’s bed. 











ANOTHER JEAN VALJEAN CASE 


ROM time to time there have come to light instances where escaped convicts, 
getting a fresh start in life, have become respected citizens and even public 
benefactors without having their secret revealed. 

The case of Jean Valjean, the escaped convict in Victor Httgo’s “Les Misera- 
bles,” invariably comes to mind when such an occurrence is brought to light in 
real life. 

A parallel incident was revealed a short time ago when the body of George 
Granger, formerly postmaster and school treasurer at Makanda, Illinois, was 
disinterred at the request of his sisters and identified as Henry Elzath Webb, 
who had escaped from Indiana State Prison twenty-eight years previously. He 
was serving a life sentence on a murder charge. 

In some manner he managed to break jail, and, coming to Makanda, he 
secured employment as a carpenter. By careful attention to business he waxed 
prosperous, and finally became one of the town’s leading citizens. 
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CHAPTER I. 
BRAINS, PLUS A LITTLE LUCK. 


HE man in the felt hat was 
anxious not to be seen. Rae- 
burn’s first glance told him so 
much, and his lips twisted 

a little as he watched the slinking, 
stooped figure. 

[t was funny, he thought, that peo- 
ple who desired above all things to 
avoid attention, should never realize that 
the best way of accomplishing that ob- 
jective is to behave as much as possible 
like a normal human being with a rea- 
sonably clear conscience. If the man 
in the felt hat had walked naturally 
across the waiting room, with the brim 
of his hat where it belonged, with his 
overcoat collar turned down instead of 
up, or, better still, with no overcoat at 
all, Raeburn would never have noticed 
him. But to sidle carefully along the 
wall, hat pulled low over eyes and 
chin buried deep in upturned collar, on 
a warm July night when nobody would 
care for one unnecessary ounce of cloth- 
ing, was merely to advertise that one 
had something to conceal. 

It is a deep-rooted human instinct to 
follow anything that runs away. Prob- 
ably one of the first lessons learned 
by the original progenitors of the race 
was the great truth that anything which 
runs is apt to be edible. It survives in 
the least inquisitive of us. Raeburn 


was not in the least interested in this 
furtive traveler’s reason for slinking up 
to the ticket window, but it was in- 
stinctive to rise and follow him. 


“Reservation for A. J. Noonan, on 
the eight-fifteen ?” 

Raeburn heard the words distinctly 
enough and his smile deepened to a 
grin at the covert, sly quality of the 
voice, the apprehensive posture in which 
the fellow leaned toward the wicket. 
The agent shuffled swiftly through a 
dozen diagram cards, selected one, 
filled out a blue ticket and stamped it. 

“Got your railroad ticket?” 

“No. Give me that, too.” 

The fellow glanced uneasily toward 
Raeburn. The agent flipped the bit of 
pasteboard across the glass shelf, took 
the twenty-dollar bill which the other 
proffered, and slid back some lesser 
bills and coin. His eyes moved to Rae- 
burn. 

“When’s Number Seven due,” said 
Raeburn. 

The agent snapped an answer and 
turned a shoulder. Raeburn watched 
his man slide away, carrying a suit case. 
It amused him to observe that the in- 
itials on the end of it were J. B. W. 
Funny, how little slips like that be- 
trayed a crook. This man was so eager 
to shake off his own identity that he 
chose an alias no initial of which coin- 
cided with his rightful name. It did 
not occur to him that there was some- 
thing suspicious about a man named A. 
J. Noonan and a suit case marked J. 
B. W. 

“Tf I were a bull,” thought Raeburn, 
“T’d certainly take a chance on running 
that fellow in. Lucky for him I’m not. 
Sut they'll get him, anyway. He’s too 
simple to make a safe get-away.” 
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He was sufficiently interested to keep 
the man in sight until the limited swept 
into the train shed and the other joined 
the queue of passengers who filed 
through the gate to board it. He made 
sure that the fellow climbed aboard 
with the rest, and watched the train pull 
out. 

He pondered lazily on the episode un- 
til his own train was ready, and it served 
to beguile the half-hour ride out to 
Elmdale, where he promptly forgot all 
about it in the merry company of Billy 
Donovan and his congenial family. 
Spending Sunday with the Donovans 
was always a welcome break in the 
monotony of boarding-house existence, 
and Raeburn had no thoughts to spare 
for the furtive stranger until Monday, 
when he opened his afternoon paper 
after a busy day in his law office. 
Headlines leaped at him. He lifted a 
closed fist and thumped himself se- 
verely on the side of his skull. 

“Solid ivory!” he declared. “A wide- 
open chance to grab the best advertis- 
ing I could want, and I| passed it up!” 

For the bold type acquainted him 
with the fact that the man he had seen 
in the station was Joe Wagner, confi- 
dential assistant to no less a personage 
than Caleb Rand! Now that he had 
the hint, it was easy to remember that 
there had been something vaguely fa- 
miliar about the face of the furtive 
traveler. He had seen Wagner, once 
or twice, at a distance. He ought to 
have recognized him instantly, espe- 
cially with the hint of the initials. If 
he had stopped the man, created any 
sort of an excuse for dragging the po- 
lice into the affair, he might now be 
receiving Caleb Rand’s grateful praise 
for his acumen. Whereas 





A sudden idea struck him. He bent 
over the brief account of what had hap- 
pened. Caleb Rand, whom the reporter 
persistently described as “the well- 
known philanthropist,” had returned 
from a short absence to find that Wag- 


ner, whom he had trusted rather too 
thoroughly, had cashed a check for 
fifty thousand dollars at the Eighth 
National, on Saturday morning, and 
proceeded to vanish utterly from his 
accustomed setting. The check in ques- 
tion had been signed in blank by Rand 
and left with Wagner to meet the pos- 
sible needs of a sudden emergency. 
Wagner’s landlady could throw no light 
on his disappearance. She knew only 
that he had left the house with a suit 
case, early on Saturday afternoon, tell- 
ing her that he meant to have a Sun- 
day in the country. - 

Caleb Rand was quoted as of the 
opinion that Wagner had met with some 
sort of foul play. 

“He has been with me for twenty 
years,” he told the reporter, “and | 
can’t believe that he would betray my 
trust in him. There have been many 
opportunities for him to steal a much 
larger sum than this, and he_ has 
proved, again and again, his entire hon- 
esty and loyalty, in so many and such 
convincing ways, that I simply cannot 
believe he is guilty of a breach of faith 
now.” 

Raeburn laughed softly. “If he’d 
seen Wagner as I saw him,” he said 
to himself, “he’d believe it fast enough. 
I wonder whether I hadn’t better go 
round there and have a little talk with 
Rand about it. It might lead to some- 
thing.” 

He gianced about the small office with 
a speculative eye. Considering the fact 
that he had only begun to practice law 
for himself within the year, he had 
nothing to be ashamed of. For a be- 
ginner, in fact, he had done rather well, 
but the idea of standing in Caleb Rand’s 
good graces was decidedly tempting. 
Rand’s favor would mean a vast step 
ahead, without the tiresome years of 
work and waiting. 

“I’ve always heard that he’s strong 
for quick thinking,” he reflected. “I’ve 
missed out on the big prize, but it’s on 
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the cards that I can draw down a pretty 
fair one, even yet.” 

He went out, whistling softly be- 
tween his teeth. As he came into 
Rand’s outer office the whistle stopped 
abruptly. A girl turned from a type- 
writer at the sound of the door, and 
Johnny Raeburn’s eyes widened at the 
sight of her. 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Vin- 
ton? I—TI didn’t know you were with 
Mr. Rand.” 

The girl nodded, smiling a little. She 
was dressed very plainly, in a white, 
high-collared shirt waist and a black 
skirt, her hair parted and_ brushed 
smoothly back. Johnny Raeburn had 
a vivid impression of wholesome, com- 
mon-sense efficiency, as he looked at 
her. She lived at his boarding house, 
and he had spoken with her on three 
or four occasions, but to-day, for the 
first time, he found himself contem- 
plating her with more than casual in- 
terest. 

As a rule, Raeburn avoided feminine 
society. He knew that he could not 
afford to marry for some years to come, 
and, furthermore, he was inclined to be 
bashful with women except when he had 
severely practical business to discuss 
with them. 

“I’ve been here for six months or 
more,” she said. “I suppose you want 
to see Mr. Rand?” 

Johnny’s business manners came back 
abruptly. “Yes,” he said importantly. 
“T’ve got a sort of line on this robbery 
that I thought might interest him.” 

“Ti him.” She vanished into 
an inner office and returned after a mo- 
ment. “Please come in, Mr. Raeburn. 
Mr. Rand will see you.” 

Johnny found himself confronting 
Caleb Rand across the plate-glass top 
of a wide, flat, mahogany desk, scrupu- 
lously in order. A _ spotless blotting 
pad lay before the older man. His 
arms rested easily on it, and he eyed his 
visitor with a direct, stabbing scrutiny 
4B bs 
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which seemed, to Johnny Raeburn, to 
penetrate the mask of his thoughts and 
read what lay behind it. 

He had seen pictures of Caleb Rand 
often enough, but this was his first sight 
of the man himself. He saw a thick, 
vigorous shock of gray hair, growing 
low on a wide forehead, a clean-shaven, 
high-colored face still guiltless of a 
wrinkle, the jaw prominent, the mouth 
firm and close-lipped, the eyes deep- 
set and intensely black. It was a face 
on which the word power might have 
been branded, so plainly did the 
strength of the man find expression in 
feature and look. And there was some- 
thing else, to Johnny Raeburn’s mind; 
he could not quite analyze what lay in 
those unfathomable eyes, but it quick- 
ened his pulses a little, nevertheless. 

“Well, sir?” Rand spoke crisply. 

Johnny caught his straying thoughts 
together with an effort. “I think [ 
may be able to throw a little light on 
this Wagner matter,” he said easily. 
“T saw him- 

Rand’s ‘hands closed. His shoulders 
seemed to tighten and lean forward, 
and there was a sudden blaze in the 
black eyes which was like the flash of 
a gun against night. 

“Where? When?” he 
harshly. 

Local papers painted Caleb Rand as 
a philanthropist, unselfishly devoted fo 
distributing the money he had amassed 
among those who had lagged behind 
him, but there was no love for his fel- 
low man in the face at which Johnny 
Raeburn gazed. It was like watching 
a house in which a sudden fire has 
been kindled, a blaze which glows redly 
through windows. 

“On Saturday, at eight o’clock or so. 
He was in the Union Station, with a 
suit case. I noticed him particularly 
because he seemed rather anxious not to 
be noticed—had his hat over his eyes 
and his collar turned up.” 

Rand had already reached for the 
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desk telephone. Johnny listened as he 
spoke curtly into the transmitter, con- 
veying the information to somebody 
at police headquarters. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, as Rand 
glanced up. “I overheard him ask for 
a Pullman ticket in the name of A. J. 
Noonan. That ought to help.” 

Rand barked into the phone, then 
turned to Raeburn. “Anything else?” 

“No,” said Johnny, “but I’ve got a 
sort of idea that might lead to some- 
thing. Does your operator keep a rec- 
ord of outgoing messages ?” 

Rand’s eye lighted. He touched a 
button on his desk and the girl ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“Bring the telephone record, Miss 
Vinton.” 

She hesitated a moment, looked curi- 
ously at Johnny Raeburn, and departed. 
He felt a wordless sense of reproach, 
almost of expostulation. It was as if 
she were begging him, with her eyes, 
to keep his bright idea to himself. He 
had a stab of suspicion. Perhaps she 
was in on the affair. Perhaps—— 

He shook off the idea impatiently. 
She returned with a notebook, its pages 
separated by a rubber band. Rand took 
it quickly, running a finger down the 
page, where one number after another 
had been recorded in pencil. Johnny 
leaned over his shoulder. 

“T thought so!” . He pointed to a 
number. “Main nine hundred! That’s 
the Pullman ticket office at the sta- 
tion. He telephoned for that reserva- 
tion !” 

Rand looked up, puzzled. “Well? I 
don’t see how that helps ?” 

“Let me have a look at his desk, will 
you? It’s just a chance, but ro 





“Over there.” Rand jerked a hand 
toward a small counterpart of his own 
desk, which was visible through the 
open door of a lesser room partitioned 
off his own. Raeburn bent over it, 
studying the blotter. An ejaculation 
escaped him. 


“I thought so! He couldn’t help do- 
ing it!” 

“Doing what?” Rand leaned over the 
blotter. 

“Scribbling—while he phoned. AI- 
most everybody does it. You do—lI 
do. You’re almost sure to fiddlé with 
a pencil while you wait for your num- 
ber. It’s having the right hand free, I 
guess. Anyway, I’ve noticed that it’s 
almost a universal trick. See—here’s 
the name he was going to use; you can 
see where it came through the paper, 
quite plainly—A. J. Noonan. And 
that’s not all. There’s something else. 
Let’s go to the window.” 

They carried the blotter to the light. 
Johnny Raeburn squinted in vain at 
the faint scorings. He looked up, 
searching for inspiration, and his eyes 
rested on the glass and silver ash tray 
on Caleb Rand’s desk. It was half full 
of powdered tobacco ash. He lifted a 
pinch of the impalpable, feathery dust 
between his thumb and finger, scattered 
it carefully on the scored pad, and blew 
the excess away, very gently. Instantly 
the lines took visible shape. 

“T-a—T-a-m——”’ He spelled the let- 
ters aloud. “I can’t get the next one, 
but after that there’s an i and ac, plain 
enough. Here, write it down.” 
Tam—ic.” Rand shook his head. 
‘“Doesn’t mean much, I should say.” 

Johnny chuckled. “That all depends. 
A little guesswork comes in here. Let’s 
guess that we could use a p and an o, 
for instance. Tampico!” 

Rand started. ‘“That’s in Mexico, 
isn’t it? Do you mean he was think- 
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ing of going there?” 

“Maybe.” Johnny frowned. “There’s 
one trouble with that, though. He went 
east. If he’d been going to Tampico, 
he’d certainly have taken the South- 
western Limited. That connects at San 
Antonio—he surely wouldn’t go to New 
York——” He stopped. “Besides, 
Tampico wouldn’t do him much good. 
It’s chock-full of Americans and the 
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extradition treaty with Mexico would 
make it just about as risky as the States. 
No, it can’t be that.” 

Rand straightened. “Who are you, 
anyway? What’s your business ?” 

“Tm a lawyer,” said Johnny Raeburn. 
“T just happened to get a slant at this 
blotter, and és 

“You’re wasted on the law,” snapped 
Rand. “You ought to be a detective. 
I’ve half a dozen, public and private, 
cluttering up the place to-day, and not 
one of ’em has dug up a thing. Now 
you walk in here and put your finger 
square on the answer ss 

Johnny stopped him. “I’ve got it! 
The Tampico’s a steamer! That is the 
answer! See, how his mind worked— 
A. J. Noonan, an alias. Then the train 
he was going to take—see, eight-fifteen ! 








Naturally, the next thing was the 
steamer he was going to catch—Tami- 
pico. Yes, and there’s more. See 


where he’s scribbled the other figures 
—fifty thousand—the amount he was 
going to take! It all shows up, when 
you get hold of the right end.” 

Rand was at the telephone again. 
Johnny listened while he barked at 
somebody at police headquarters, mildly 
pleased that it was not his own ear 
which was obliged to suffer the impact 
of Rand’s uncushioned speech. 

Rand turned to him, hanging up the 


receiver. “Well, Raeburn, I owe you 
something. I’ve been thinking all day 
that the whole thing was a_ plant. 


You’ve made it clear that Wagner 
really stole that money, and you’ve 
shown me how to go after him. I'll 
try to square things with you and I 
generally pay my debts in full.” 

Johnny laughed. “I’ve heard that you 
do,” he said. “I rather thought you 
would appreciate a sample of my goods. 
We lawyers aren’t allowed to go after 
business in the usual fashion, and it’s 
not often I can get a chance to adver- 
tise like this. But if you need anything 
in my line, I'll try to measure up to sam- 
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ple. That’s all very unethical, and all 
that, but I’m fed up with waiting for 
the world to wear a path to my office 
door. Glad to have been of service, 
Mr. Rand. Let me know how it. all 
comes out, won’t you?” 

He left while Rand was still desirous 
of more speech. Better not overdo this 
first interview. He had made an ex- 
cellent impression, he saw, and he was 
clever enough to let it speak for him. 
As he was going out, he caught Miss 
Vinton’s eyes. They were directed to- 
ward him with a look he could not 
fathom, but he fancied that there was 
reproach in them—reproach, resent- 
ment, even. Yes, and something more, 
something which puzzled him, chal- 
lenged him. Could it be fear? 

He shook off the thought angrily. 
Just because he had had a bit of luck, 
just because he had put two and two 
together, he needn’t set himself up to 
be a clairvoyant. It was absurd to con- 
nect a girl like Joan Vinton with a 
cheap, sordid embezzlement like this 
one. It was still more absurd to sup- 
pose that she could have any interest 
in a rogue like Joe Wagner. 

He smiled amiably at her, nodded 
and went out. Reviewed, the afternoon 
appealed to him as a decidedly profitable 
bit of work. Caleb Rand could do a 
great deal for a young fellow trying 
to break into the law. With his good 
wilf and interest it would be Johnny 
Raeburn’s own fault if he didn’t begin 
to prosper very soon. He looked ahead 
to a serene and inviting future. 

When he had finished his dinner at 
Mrs. Eldon’s that evening, he drifted 
casually toward Joan Vinton, still busy 
with her dessert. The place beside was 
vacant and he dropped into it. 

“Some excitement, eh, Miss Vin- 
ton?” he grinned. “I suppose you saw 


my little grand-stand play down there 
this afternoon?” 

Her eyes met his calmly. 
know. 


“Yes. I 
[It was very clever of you.” 
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Something in her tone piqued him. 
“Don’t you agree with my line of rea- 
soning, then?” 

She shrugged. “I don’t pretend to be 
an expert at such things.” 

Still the elusive, challenging touch of 
skepticism. It occurred to Johnny Rae- 
burn suddenly, that this girl must be 
in a position to know a great deal more 
than he about the circumstances which 
had led up to the crime. He tried, 
rather clumsily, to question her. She 
froze instantly. 

“I’m very sorry, Mr. Raeburn, but 
I’m not in the habit of discussing the 
affairs of my employer with anybody.” 

She rose, every line of her making it 
evident that the conversation was at 
an end. Johnny’s glance followed her 
regretfully. He would have liked to 
continue that interview, he discovered, 
quite aside from any light it might have 
shed on the case of Joe Wagner and 
the missing fifty thousand. 

Meanwhile the wires and the wireless 
had hummed to some purpose. [our 
hundred miles at sea the captain of the 
freighter Tampico, thirty-six hours out 
of New York for Honduras, issued an 
order by virtue of which one A. J. 
Noonan, first-cabin passenger, was rig- 
orously searched and subsequently con- 
fined in his stateroom for the remainder 
of the voyage. The wireless brought 


“back the result of his investigations in 


laconic style. 

Noonan on board under arrest. Admits 
identity, but claims innocence. Offers to re- 
turn. No money on him. 

Brooks, Captain. 

Caleb Rand sent for Johnny Rae- 
burn, about noon on Tuesday, to share 
this news with him. Johnny laughed. 

“Mighty good of him to offer to come 
back. “ What’s become of the money, 
do you suppose?” 

Rand snorted. “Trust him for that. 
He’d never carry it. Probably put it in 
a bank somewhere, under another 
name. 


He’s a wizard at covering his 


” 





tracks He stopped short. “Judg- 
ing by the way he framed up this deal 
on me, that is,” he added. “I never sus- 
pected him of any talent in that direc- 
tion before.” 

“Well, we'll dig it up, wherever he 
hid it,” said Johnny Raeburn confi- 
dently. “That is, you will, I——” 

“T’m going to give you that job, for 
a starter, Raeburn.” Rand’s eye stud- 
ied him narrowly. “If you can locate 
that money iz 

He left the sentence unfinished but 
Raeburn could supply its conclusion, 
easily enough. If he recovered the miss- 
ing fifty thousand, Caleb Rand’s favor 
was to be behind him, henceforward; 
and with that backing in Lakeport, there 
was no limit to what a clever, hard- 
working young fellow might accom- 
plish. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I'll get it.” 

He did not begin to realize what was 
involved in that easy promise. If he 
had—but there is nothing to be gained 
from such theoretic speculations. When 
Johnny Raeburn declared that he would 
discover and secure the stolen money 
which Joe Wagner had hidden, he 
crossed one of those invisible and un- 
recognized Rubicons which make ca- 
reers—and break them. But it was not 
until long afterward that he became 
aware of it. ; 





CHAPTER II. 


HANDS OFF! 


OE WAGNER’S story, when he had 
been brought back from the 
Tampico, on her return to New York, 
and was locked up in the detention 
prison, created some little amusement 
among the reporters who phrased it in 
newspaper English for the edification of 
Lakeport. It amused a good many of 
those who subsequently read their ver- 
sions; it made Johnny Raeburn laugh 
outright, when he heard it, and it sur- 
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prised him a little to find that Caleb 
Rand could not see the comic side of it. 

Rand scowled heavily at Johnny’s 
mirth. “It’s nothing to laugh at,” he 
declared slowly. “Don’t you see that 
the fellow’s accusing me of something 
crooked ?” 

“Well, isn’t that funny?’ Johnny’s 
brows rose. “I guess Lakeport knows 
you well enough by this time to find it 
laughable, sir. What would be the sense 
of——” 

Rand made an impatient movement 
with his hands. “Oh, of course. But 
there are always people who take such 
things at their face value. I hate to 
have the thing get publicity, absurd as 
it is. I’m half tempted to—to let him 
down easy, and he’s just clever enough 
to know it and bank on it.” 

Johnny stared. “You aren’t seriously 
considering any such idea as not press- 
ing the case, are you? If you'll let me 
suggest, I’d advise very earnestly 
against it. A few people may believe 
what he says, now. If you let up on 
him, a whole lot will believe it.” 

Rand shook his head _ stubbornly. 
“That’s true enough. But I’ve been 
thinking. If I go after him, hammer 
and tongs, I can send him away for 
five years maybe, or perhaps more. 
He’s got that fifty thousand drawing 
interest somewhere; the State gives him 
his board and lodging and clothes. He 
won’t spend a cent while he’s in jail, 
and he won’t have a bad time of it, 
either. When he gets out there’s sixty 
thousand odd dollars waiting for him 
—say ten thousand a year for his time. 
I only paid him thirty-six hundred. It 
looks to me as if I were at the losing 
end of the game.” 

“But we don’t know that we can’t 
get the money back,” protested Rae- 
burn. “I think there’s a good chance 
of getting hold of it. And if we don’t, 
we can always find it when he’s let out. 
It’s just a case of trailing him, then. 
He’s bound to lead us to it.” 
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“T know. But if he’d come through 
with it now, I’d be disposed to withdraw 
the complaint and let people talk all they 
pleased. I don’t like losing fifty thou- 
sand, for one thing, but what galls me 
a lot more is the idea of Joe Wag- 
ner’s having the laugh at my expense. 
That’s what ps 

“Let me try my hand, first,” begged 
Johnny, seeing his dreams of sudden 
prosperity vanishing as quickly as they 
had taken form. “Give me a chance to 
get it back before you make any deal 
with him.” 

“All right. But the way I feel now, 
the best thing to do is compromise. 
Let me know if anything develops.” 

Johnny Raeburn went out, a little 
dashed at the change in Rand’s attitude. 
He stopped beside Joan Vinton’s desk. 
Since his ill-fated attempt to extract 
information from her, their relations 
had continued on a footing of very 
formal politeness, the effect of which 
was to make John Raeburn rather more 
anxious to improve the girl’s acquaint- 
ance than he would normally have been. 
She looked up at him now with a ques- 
tion in her eyes. He answered it. 

“If he gives up the money, we’re 
going to let him off,” he told her, rue- 
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fully. “Think he’ll do it?” 

She shook her head. “He won't. I’m 
sure of it.”’ 

Johnny brightened. “Then it’s all 
right, from my angle,” he said. “1! 


hope you're right.” 

{t was easy enough to secure an in- 
terview with Wagner. Johnny 
Raeburn was on friendly terms with the 
warden and keepers at the detention 
prison, thanks to his several criminal 
cases, and although he had no authority 
from the prosecutor, Warden McCaf- 
ferty winked genially at the lack. 


Toe 


Wagner, brought into one of the con- 
sulting rooms in which prisoners were 
permitted to interview their counsel, re- 
garded him with unconcealed hostility. 

“About time, too,” he snarled, 


when 
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Johnny announced that he had come 
from Caleb Rand. “I thought he’d get 
wise, in time. What’s the idea, any- 
way?” 

Johnny explained, not without some 
reluctance, the compromise which he 
was empowered to offer. If Wagner 
would return the money, Rand would 
withdraw his charge and the prosecu- 
tion would lapse. Otherwise, in due 
course, Wagner would be indicted and 
indubitably convicted. He could take 
his choice. 

“And we'll get the money back, any- 
way, while you’re inside,” said Johnny 
finally. “Don’t forget that. We’re on 
the track of it already.” 

Wagner’s face contorted into an ex- 
pression of such congentrated malevo- 
lence that Johnny drew away from him. 

“I haven’t got the money, and Kand 
knows it. I don’t know what sort of a 
game he’s trying to put over on me, but 
if you come from him you can go back 
and tell him he’s running a long chance. 
If he keeps me shut up here much 
longer, I'll pull out the plug, no matter 
what drops. I’m not going to stand 
for a frame-up—not on your life.” 

Johnny was relieved. “You stick to 
your fool story, then?” 

“Fool story? It’s the cold truth, and 
Rand knows it. He telephones me to 
draw out fifty thousand and take it down 
to New York, traveling under the name 
of A. J. Noonan. Made me write it 
down and repeat it back to him, over the 
wire, just like I said. Told me to take 
the eight-fifteen, too. Told me to leave 
the coin in the check room at the Hud- 
son Terminal and mail the check to A. 
J. Noonan, General Delivery, Station 
D, New York City. Told me to go on 
the Tampico and wait for him, down 
there in Honduras. Say, if I were go- 
ing to nick him, after all these years, 
would I stop with a measly fifty thou- 
sand? Why, I could have had three 
times as much just as easy. It was right 
there in the bank, waiting for me. 
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Would I—oh, what’s the use. He’s 
framing me. You tell him it don’t go. 
I'll give him one day more. If I’m 
not loose by then, I'll open up 

“Come, come. You know that won’t 
work. Why not be sensible and come 
clean, while you’ve got the chance? 
I’ve listened to a lot of wild tales, but 
never one that touched yours. You 
ought to make up a better one. Why 
would Rand want to frame you? 
What’s he got against you?” 

“Ask him,” Wagner growled. “It 
don’t matter, anyway. I’m giving you 
the straight facts. If I was cooking 
it up, I’d look up something that 
sounded better, wouldn’t I?” 

Johnny was thoughtful for a moment. 
“You say he telephoned you. Where 
from? He was in New York, wasn’t 
he?” 

“He said he was. I don’t know. It 
sounded like a long-distance call, any- 
way. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Somebody else might have framed 
you both,” suggested Johnny, struck 
by a happy thought. “Voices don’t 
sound the same over the wire.” 

Wagner sneered. ‘Not a chance. 
We've got a code signal for the phone. 
Nobody else could put that over on 
me. I’d know in a minute if some one 
tried to bluff me that he was Rand. 
It was him, I tell you, and I’m going to 
open up if I’m kept in this coop an- 
other twenty-four hours. You tell him 
that from me.” 

Johnny went patiently over and over 
his story, but it did not waver in a sin- 
gle detail. Its very improbability be- 
gan to exert an effect of conviction on 
his brain. Wagner was too shrewd a 
man to invent a story so improbable, if 
he were guilty. He would have made 
it sound very much less unlikely, if he 
had been lying. And his repeated 
threats of “opening up” unless Rand 
withdrew the charge were vaguely con- 
vincing, too. 

Into John Raeburn’s mind there crept 


























a faint suspicion of the imposing gen- 
tleman who had retained him. Wag- 
ner’s earnestness, the essential improb- 
ability of his story, his threats, obvi- 
ously sincere, arguing some reserve 
knowledge inimical to Rand, and, lastly, 
Rand’s own reluctance to press the case, 
all seemed to support the hypothesis that 
Wagner was, after all, telling the truth. 

Rand might have plotted the whole 
affair with the deliberate design of 
ruining his adjutant; it was perfectly 
conceivable that below the surface of 
things he had reason to desire to crush 
Wagner. Despite the seeming differ- 
ence in their stations in life, it was 
possible that some better hatred existed 
between them, that some deadly quarrel 
had arisen after-their peaceful years 
of unbroken harmony. But that theory 
fell to the ground before Rand’s ob- 
vious sincerity in the matter of the 
money. He might have repented of his 
original design to ruin Wagner; but if 
the whole episode had been of his plan- 
ning, as Wagner claimed, he must be 
aware that the money had passed out 
of Wagner’s keeping before he had 
boarded the Tampico, that Wagner 
could not possibly return it. 

Raeburn’s brain, usually mathemat- 
ical, logical, began to blur as he weighed 
the conflicting explanations. There was 
no loose end in this tangle, at which he 
might begin to unravel its complexities. 
His own direct share in the affair, the 
recovery of the stolen money, receded 
from his attention as its greater puzzles 
attracted his powers of analysis. In- 
stead of a simple, rather contemptible 
embezzlement, a breach of trust by an 
employee unhampered by the usual petty 
restrictions and safeguards, it had be- 
come a mystery to John Raeburn, a puz- 
zle which cried out to him for solution, 
not because of any particular advantage 
that would accrue to him, but merely be- 
cause puzzles were, in his estimate, 
made to be solved, and he to solve them. 
He reported Wagner’s ultimatum to 
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Rand a little timidly. Caleb Rand was 
not at all the sort of person to whom 
one makes threats, even as a mere mat- 
ter of repetition. His face hardened 
now, as Raeburn told him what Wag- 
ner had said. 

“T thought so!” He spoke softly, as 
if to himself. ‘Thinks he can bluff me, 
does he? Well, we'll call his bluff. 
Go back and tell him that if he doesn’t 
come through with the money I’m going 
to send him up for the absolute limit, 
and use whatever pull I’ve got to see 
that he serves every minute of it. Tell 
him to open up, as he calls it, just as 
wide as he likes, and see what it gets 
him.” 

[t was exactly the answer that Rae- 
burn had expected, but it did not con- 
tribute in the slightest toward clearing 
up the puzzle. He went back to the 
detention prison and told Wagner. The 
effect on the man was surprising. His 
braggadocio seemed to ooze out of him 
as Raeburn watched him. From a de- 
fiant, threatening, impenitent blusterer 
he changed suddenly to a cringing, 
fawning suppliant. 

“Tell him I didn’t mean it when I 
said I’d open up,” he whined. “Tell 
him whatever he says goes. I don’t 
know what he wants, but you tell him 
I said I'd behave. He'll understand. 

“He wants his money,” said Raeburn 
curtly. “Come through with that and 
it’s all settled. Freeze to it and he'll 
stick to what he says. Suit yourself.” 

Wagner flung out his hands in a ges- 
ture of angry helplessness. “I tell you 
I don’t know a thing about that coin. 
I did what he told me to do with it 
and that’s all I did do. He knows 
that. But don’t let him send me up! 


I—I’d go crazy in that pen.” 

His abject collapse stirred a sort of 
disgusted compassion in John Raeburn. 
Again and again he repeated Rand’s 
terms, only to be met with protestations 
so desperately sincere that, in spite of 
himself, he began to believe them. 


He 
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went back to Rand with his report. The 
other considered it for some moments 
in silence. 

“All right, then,” he said, at last. 
“He’s going to try to go through with 
it. We'll see how long he lasts. T’ll 
prosecute to the absolute limit. We've 
got him, of course. A little dose of 
Denwood will cure him of the idea he 
can get away with it. He'll come 
through, you'll see.” 

John Raeburn departed, more puz- 
zled than ever. Both men were so 
plainly sincere in their contradictory 
beliefs that he began to cast about him 
for an alternative solution. It was 
barely possible, he thought, that some 
third person, discovering enough of 
their confidential relations to make his 
impersonation convincing, had cut in 
between them, persuaded Wagner to 
act as cat’s-paw to rob his employer, 
and tamely turn over his booty to the 
real thief. The more he harbored this 
theory, the more plausible it looked. 
But he kept it scrupulously to himself 
for several adequate reasons. 

One was his desire to improve the 
opportunity which chance had flung in 
his way for winning the respect and 
backing of Caleb Rand. Although the 
man’s present activities centered prin- 
cipally on the unprofitable process of di- 


‘viding his wealth among deserving 


charities, he continued to be interested 
in a dozen of Lakeport’s chief sources 
of prosperity. He was a heavy stock- 
holder in the new motor works which 
had been built on the fringe of the 
city; it had been his money which had 
been mainly instrumental in establish- 
ing the steel plant on the lake shore; 
he controlled several smaller industrial 
concerns and held a considerable amount 
of valuable real estate. 

Philanthropy, as Caleb Rand _ prac- 
ticed it, began at home. Before he gave 
away his money, he saw to it that the 
source from which he obtained it con- 
tinued to provide fresh supplies. 


Wherefore, to a young and somewhat 
struggling attorney, his patronage 
would be decidedly valuable. Johnny 
Raeburn meant to earn a share of it, 
if he could; and it occurred to him 
that he could profit very much more 
by laying a complete and demonstrated 
solution of the present mystery before 
Caleb Rand, than by proffering un- 
tried theories, even though subsequent 
events should prove them correct. 

Another reason he tried not to ad- 
mit even to his inner consciousness. 
Having tentatively adopted the theory 
as a working basis, it naturally fol- 
lowed that he should cast about for 
some one in a position to discover the 
secret telephone code by which Rand 
and Wagner had identified each other, 
some one, too, who would be familiar 
with the details of their banking rou- 
tine, would know that Wagner could 
cash a large check in Rand’s absence 
without exciting suspicion on the part 
of the bank. In short, the theory pre- 
supposed the existence of a third per- 
son almost as familiar with Rand’s 
affairs as Wagner himself, and the most 
likely person to whom this description 
promised to apply was inevitably the 
girl who served them both as stenog- 
rapher. 

Laying his theory before Caleb Rand 
involved, practically, an accusation of 
Joan Vinton. Although his own in- 
tuitions rejected the idea as grotesque, 
impossible, Raeburn realized that intui- 
tions would scarcely outweigh evidence 
with a hard-headed man like Rand, no 
matter how circumstantial that evidence 
might be. Before it would be safe to 
approach Rand with the idea of a third 
person, it was necessary to have a plaus- 
ible reason for pointing fairly definitely 
to some known and visible outsider as 
the culprit. Otherwise Rand would as- 
suredly leap at the conclusion that Joan 
Vinton, either alone or acting with con- 
federates, had plotted and executed the 
whole affair. 




















By this time, Johnny Raeburn had 
arrived at a stage in which Joan Vin- 
ton occupied a very particular place in 
his thoughts. Her attitude toward him 
contributed considerably to this state 
of affairs. If she had met his good- 
natured advances casually, if she had 
treated him as any other ordinarily 
personable young fellow who happened 
to live at the same boarding house, he 
might not have traveled so speedily to- 
ward the state of mind in which her 
opinion of him became a matter of 
pressing importance. 

To be held coldly at his distance, to 
be treated with a studied, chilling for- 
mality of courtesy harder to resist 
than downright dislike, was a sort of 
challenge to Johnny Raeburn’s faith in 
himself. As he persisted in his efforts 
to make headway against Miss Vin- 
ton’s frigid reserve, he gradually lost 
sight of the fact that his original mo- 
tive had been merely to vindicate his 
self-esteem, and acquired a point of 
view from which nothing seemed quite 
so desirable as establishing himself on 
a footing of firm friendship with the 
quiet, capable, distant girl. 

He had a wide, prominent under jaw, 
and the characteristics which usually 
accompany that facial angle. Where- 
fore, in the face of one polite rebuff 
after another, he persevered doggedly. 
Sooner or later this girl was going to 
like him, he told himself. And he 
meant it. In fact, even at the begin- 
ning, there were times when he meant 
considerably more than that. 

He could afford to consider such 
matters now. Already Rand’s favor 
had begun to take tangible shape. He 
was given a steady succession of minor 
cases, which he handled easily and well, 
and from which he received a very sat- 
isfactory revenue. His office took on 
an aspect approaching prosperity. He 
was able to hire a stenographer for 
himself, instead of sharing one with 
two other youngsters on the same cor- 
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ridor. There was a growing accumula- 
tion of money to his credit at the bank. 
It was possible to contemplate such 
eventualities as, for instance, a cheer- 
ful little flat somewhere, or perhaps 
even one of the new little stucco houses 
in Maplewood Park. He would have 
enjoyed these meditations more if he 
had been able to fit into them a certain 
tall, reserved, cool girl. 

The days passed, while Joe Wagner 
continued to inhabit his cell at the de- 
tention prison, now under indictment 
by the grand jury and awaiting trial. 
On his own initiative Johnny Raeburn 
visited him several times, hoping to se- 
sure some hint which might lead him 
to the answer to his riddle. But Wag- 
ner had changed his attitude completely. 
He refused to talk to Raeburn and, 
after their third fruitless attempt, Mc- 
Cafferty drew the attorney aside and, 
with a ponderous wink, advised him to 
let Wagner alone. 

“He’s got a lawyer now, and it don’t 
look good for me—lettin’ you butt in 
like this. It ain’t healthy to monkey 
around Ad Bebel.” 

“Ad Bebel!” Johnny repeated the 
name blankly. “You don’t mean to tell 
me that Bebel’s defending him?” 

“Just that.” McCafferty winked 
again. “Bebel’d defend Judas Iscariot 
if he got the idea he could worry Caleb 
Rand by doin’ it. He’s tryin’ all he 
knows to get Wagner out on bail, but 
so far Rand’s got the edge on him. I'd 
keep out fr’m between them two, if I 
was you.” 

Johnny went back to his office with a 
new mystery to ponder. He knew that 
Adolph Bebel was about the cleverest 
criminal lawyer in Lakeport—and the 
most expensive. He knew, too, that 
the only real distinction between the 
lawyer and the crooks he defended lay 
in Bebel’s ability to steer close to the 
wind without going too far. Lastly, 
he knew that Bebel hated Caleb Rand 
with all the power of his soul. 
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It had been Rand’s money, freely 
given to the war chest of the Inde- 
pendent Party, which had kept Bebel 
from being elected prosecutor, in which 
position he would naturally have been 
able to serve his criminal clients very 
much more effectively than from the 
other side of the courtroom. It had 
been at Rand’s instigation that the Bar 
Association had thrice haled Bebel be- 
fore its committee on charges which, 
if they had been proved, would have 
speedily involved disbarment if nothing 
worse. 

And now Bebel was defending Joe 
Wagner! Was he doing it for sheer 
spite? It wasn’t like him. His in- 
variable practice was to collect his fee 
in advance, and to fix it at a figure 
which put him out of the reach of 
most innocent suspects and a_ good 
many guilty ones. Jt was possible but 
improbable that he was defending Joe 
Wagner for the fun of annoying Caleb 
Rand. It was much more likely that 
he was combining pleasure and profit, 
and that a goodly share of the missing 
fifty thousand had already found its 
way into his pocket. If that was so 
Johnny Raeburn knew, the chance of 
recovering any of it was remote indeed 
He mentioned the matter to Rand, 
whose face darkened at the name of 
Bebel. 

“That settles it,” he said. “Wagner 
did it. It’s a put-up job between him 
and that shady shyster. If I didn’t 
have any better reason now, I’d send 


He can’t beg off 


” 


Wagner to Denwood. 
by giving back the money now. I'll 
see it through 

And he did. Joe Wagner was con- 
victed, in spite of Adolph Bebel’s utmost 
endeavors. He was promptly sentenced 
to the maximum penalty which the law 
permitted—not more than ten years and 
not less than six. Johnny Raeburn, an 
interested spectator, watched him with 
growing wonderment. Wagner took the 


sentence almost calmly. He offered no 


protest when given an opportunity to 
speak. Only the gleam of his small, 
restless eyes expressed any emotion. 
And these, resting for a moment on 
Caleb Rand, sitting beside Raeburn, 
threatened murder as eloquently as ever 
eyes expressed it. 

“He'll kill you if he ever gets a 
chance,” said Johnny mechanically. He 
was fascinated by the hate in that brief, 
stabbing glance. 

Rand laughed. “It'll be ten years be- 
fore he gets one,” he said coolly. “He'll 
serve out every second of his term. I'll 
see to that!” 

And Johnny Raeburn, studying his 
client shrewdly, had a new insight into 
Caleb Rand’s | many-sided character. 
Philanthropist he might be—generous, 
ungrudging giver to a score of worthy 
causes, but he could be as relentless, as 
cold-bloodedly unforgiving, as Joe Wag- 
ner himself. Once more the convicted 
man’s explanation flashed into Johnny’s 
mind. Was it a frame-up, after all? 
Looking at Caleb Rand he wasn’t so 
sure that his first idea hadn't been the 
right one. 

Jebel, of course, appealed from the 
verdict, but Rand’s unseen wires were 
pulled to sufficiently good effect to pre 
vent Wagner’s being admitted to bail 
pending the review of the higher court. 
He remained in the detention prison, 
under a stay of execniion. And, pres- 
ently, Johnny Raeburn had more press- 
ing and personal matiers to engage his 
attention. 

He persevered in his 


Vinton and gradually he gained the 


siege of Joan 
reward of persistency. Her manner to- 
ward him relaxed, ever so slightly, at 
first, but still perceptibly. She con- 
tinued to keep him at a baffled distance, 
avoiding any approach to familiar and 
friendly intimacy, but there was less 
ice in her tone, less of that challenging, 
indefinable disapproval in her ¢ 


y 
I 


It began with casual chats on Mrs. 
Eldon’s vine-shadowed veranda during 
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summer twilights; it 


pleasant 
gressed, by very slow stages, to occa- 
sional excursions to the movies and, on 
one red-letter night, to a theater, with 
a very harmless little supper afterward. 
Johnny was in vast good humor over 


pro- 


the intimate little table. He was de- 
lighted to observe the level eye of Caleb 
Rand, fixed on him from the other side 
of the room. In his present mood he 
wanted everybody to see him, to envy 
him. He was utterly unprepared for 
what grew out of one man’s envy. 

The blow fell next morning. Rand, 
instead of sending for him, as he gen- 
erally did, came into his office. Johnny 
welcomed him with some eagerness, 
but the older man did not respond to 
the warmth of the lawyer’s greeting. 
He closed the door behind him care- 
fully and, ignoring Johnny’s offer of 
a chair, continued to stand. 

“Raeburn, you impress me as a rather 
clever young fellow. You know pretty 
well which side of your bread carries 
the butter, I think. Now I’m going to 
put some cards on the table, instead of 


playing the diplomat. I saw you last 
night. It doesn’t suit me at all that 


you should pursue an acquaintance 
formed in my office. Miss Vinton ? 

Johnny flamed brick-red. “You're 
very much mistaken. I knew Miss Vin- 








ton long before I knew you. She lives 
at the same boarding house ‘a 
Rand was taken aback. He fum- 


bled for words for an uneasy moment. 

“That doesn’t alter the matter,” he 
said at length. “It doesn’t suit me that 
this acquaintance should continue, 
wherever it began. Do you under- 
stand, or shall | make it plainer still, 
and say, ‘Hands off?” 

Johnny stared at him for a full min- 
ute. So that was it, eh? Rand! 
Somehow, in all his consideration of the 
man, he had never given a thought to 
him in the character of a suitor. That 


the girl’s charm had made an impres- 
sion on Caleb Rand’s cold, self-con- 
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trolled nature, came to him as a com- 
plete surprise. He saw quite clearly 
what had been left unexpressed in 
Rand’s blunt warning. He was to keep 
away from Joan Vinton or forfeit Caleb 
Rand’s patronage. More, if he per- 
sisted; he would acquire Caleb Rand’s 
positive enmity; and that meant, prob- 
ably, that he would find Lakeport the 
hardest possible city in the world in 
which to make a living from the law. 
He saw the full effect of his deci- 
sion, but it did not require more than 
a second’s meditation to phrase his an- 
swer. 

“Vll make it equally plain,” he said. 
“I don’t care whether you're suited or 
not. My acquaintance in that direction 
will go just as far as I can make it go. 
Is that clear enough?” 

Rand regarded him 
Better think, young man 
“T don’t need to think.” Johnny Rae- 
burn saw very red. “There’s a door 
right behind it.” 

And Caleb Rand did. Johnny Rae- 
burn’s prosperity walked out of the 
door with him. Yet, at the time, it 
seemed to Johnny that he had made a 
good bargain. He felt a curious relief. 
He was his own man again, standing 
on his own feet. It didn’t seem to 
matter very much whether they sup- 
ported him or not. 


deliberately. 


“ ” 





CHAPTER 
CORNERED! 


ITI. 


F Joan Vinton was aware of the sud- 
den cessation of Johnny’s dealings 
with her employer she forbore to men- 
tion the fact, and Johnny himself saw 
no reason for telling her, especially as 
he could not explain the circumstances 
which had brought it about. He was, 
moreover, too downcast over the turn 
affairs had taken, for Caleb Rand 
speedily made it apparent that he had 
no intention of tolerating any rivalry 
on the part of anybody, of Johnny Rae- 
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burn least of all. From the day of their 
disagreement he began to pay open 
court to Joan Vinton. 

It was manifest enough from the first 
that he was interested in her, and that 
he had no desire to conceal the fact. 
He called on her often at Mrs. Eldon’s. 
He took her for rides in his car on holi- 
days. He escorted her, with what 
Johnny Raeburn regarded as dismal 
frequency, to the theater and to con- 
certs. And, watching her, Johnny Rae- 
burn admitted that she seemed to enjoy 
it all. 

To contemplate the vision of her in 
Rand’s office, all day long, would have 
been hard enough for a young man in 
Johnny Raeburn’s trame of mind. To 
have to bear, in addition, the visible 
evidence of her pleasure in Rand’s so- 
ciety during the evening was almost 
too much. His rebellion, however, was 
tempered by the girl’s new attitude to- 
ward him. She seemed to abandon her 
cold reserve, to treat him now as a 
congenial companion. When Rand was 
not in attendance, indeed Johnny some- 
times fancied that she preferred his 
own society. But he reflected, gloomily 
enough, that between Caleb Rand and 
Johnny Raeburn, considered as matri- 
monial prospects, there was a tremen- 
dous difference, with all the advantages 
favoring Rand. 

The state of his affairs speedily 
showed the effect of Rand’s disfavor. 
Not only was all of Rand’s own busi- 
ness withdrawn from his hands at once, 
but several lesser clients deserted him, 
and it needed no very shrewd guessing 
to arrive at their reasons. Rand’s in- 
fluence ramified remarkably far out into 
Lakeport’s business. 

In sheer necessity Raeburn was 
obliged to fall back on the criminal 
practice which he would have preferred 
to avoid. He had some little success 


with the first two or three cases which 
came to him and, as a result of these, 
began to have more of them, 


But he 


accepted them reluctantly, and if it had 
not been for Joan Vinton, he might 
even have given up the fight and gone 
to some other city where he need not 
face the clever enmity of an antagonist 
so formidable as Caleb Rand. As it 
was, he set his teeth and did the best he 
could for his unappetizing clients. He 
earned enough to meet his current ex- 
penses and a little over. With this, for 
the present, he was obliged to be con- 
tent. 

Some weeks before the date set for 
the review oi his case, Wagner sent 
word that he would like to see Rae- 
burn, and Johnny, scenting a possible 
opportunity to strike back at his per- 
secutor, lost no time in heeding the 
summons. He found Wagner in a 
sinolder of rage. 

“T hear you’re through with Rand,” 
said the prisoner. Huis eyes narrowed 
as he spoke the name. 

Johnny nodded. 

“Then, maybe, you'll take on my 
case,” said Wagner. “It’s coming up 
for review pretty soon, and r 

“What’s the matter with Bebel?” 
Johnny inquired, staring perplexedly. 

Wagner cursed vividly. ‘““Rand’s fixed 
him. He’s dropped me—cold. Came 
in here and gave ime the laugh this 
morning. Advised ime to settle with 
Rand and let it go at that.” 

“Well, I'll have to say the same 
thing, Wagner,” said Johnny. “You 
haven’t got a chance of winning your 
appeal. If Rand will make terms, I'd 
take him up, if I were you.” 

“How can 1? Where would I get 
fifty thousand to hand him? I tell you 
I didn’t get that coin. If I had it, I’d 
be out of this before you could get your 
breath. I’ve had enough, It’s getting 
so the walls sort ot strangle me at night. 
I can feel ‘em shutting in on me and 
squeezing me.” He caught himself up 
sharply. “No, he’s jobbed me, just the 
way he jobbed Fraser and Schermer- 
horn and——” Again he caught him- 


























self. 
could spot him at it. 
had somebody else in on the game with 


“My idea was that maybe you 
He must have 


him. If you could prove that it was 
a frame-up, that would get me out.” 
Johnny pricked up his ears. “You 
said something about other jobs. If you 
know about any crooked deals he’s 
been mixed up in, why don’t you 





squeal? Or threaten to 2 
Wagner shook his head. “I—I 
can’t. He’s got me where I can’t open 


my face. But if—say, I guess you 
don’t love Rand a whole lot, do you?” 

“Not enough to die for him, any- 
way.” 

Raeburn’s lips shut. It frightened 
him to realize how he hated Caleb 
Rand. It was not a reasoned dislike, 
based on the man’s treatment of him; 
it went deeper. It was like the detesta- 
tion which a clean, sound man feels for 
a snake. And of course the added 
weight of reason intensified it. y 

Wagner chuckled slyly. “Then I'll 
tell you,” he whispered. “You get me 
out of here somehow and I'll do the rest. 
I can’t squeal, but I can bite. Get me 
out of here and you won't have to 


worry much about Caleb Rand. [ll 
promise you that.” 
Johnny Raeburn drew away. There 


was murder in the small, deep eyes, the 
thin, grim line of the lips, the eager, 
tense, clutching hands. It would be a 
bad day for Caleb Rand when this man 
emerged from the prison gates. 

“Tll see what I can do, Wagner; but 
it’s along chance. The case against you 
is open and shut.” 

“Never mind that. Just get me out 
and you'll see. I can’t squeal while 
I’m in here, trapped like a rat. But 
get me out and you'll see what I can 
do ” He laughed softly. 

A cold tingle ran along Johnny Rae- 
burn’s spine. He forced the man to go 
over and over the details of the story 
he had told, cross-examining him mer- 
cilessly without shaking him an inch. 
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“What gets me is why you fell for it, 


Wagner. I should think you'd have 
known better than to follow such a 
crazy lot of orders.” 

Wagner snarled. “Huh! What do 
you think I been doing all these years? 
Fancywork? Think Rand had me 
around because he liked my looks? I 
tell you, Raeburn, if I could open up 
and tell the story of my sweet little 
life in this man’s town, there’d be some 
headlines worth reading. Why, that 
little job looked simple alongside some 
I’ve pulled off for him. How do you 
suppose the city council came to pass 
that new trolley franchise, two years 
ago? Ever hear about the Walker 
Avenue extension, or the waterworks 
grab? Why “4 

“You mean to say Rand was back of 
those deals? ” Johnny asked. “Why, 
his money was fighting ’em, all along. 
He’s financed every reform movement 
since I’ve been in town aj 

Wagner laughed hysterically. ‘Sure; 
and the whole burg falls for it. He’s 
got the right idea, all right. Feed a 
little small change to charity, cough 
up a couple of thousands or so when 
the white-necktie crowd passes the hat, 
and you can get away with anything 
short of murder. Rand gave the In- 
dependent Party five thousand to fight 
that trolley steal. He cleaned up a hun- 
dred and ninety thousand on the other 
side of the bet. That’s his game, and 
he plays it like a winner. I'll hand 
him that. Outside of me and three or 
four others, nobody in town is wise to 
him.” 

“Then, why under the sun don’t you 
come through with the whole story, right 
now? If you can prove what you say 
I'll guarantee that the prosecutor will 
let you down light on this charge ‘ 

“Prove it? Think Rand gives me 
a chance to prove anything? Not much! 
I know it, but that lets me out. And 











besides, I tell you I can’t squeal while 
I’m in here. 


I got to be where I can 
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duck before I open my trap. You get 
me out, though, and I’ll show you fire- 
works.” , 

Johnny left him, possessed by a sud- 
den hope of turning the tables. If he 
could hold Wagner in line, get out of 
him the facts he must possess, find 
some substantiation for them, he could 
jar Lakeport to its heels, put Caleb 
Rand behind the bars, make a name and 
place for himself which would mean 
that 

{t explained many things, this reve- 
lation of Wagner’s. First of all, it 
cleared the puzzle which had been 
troubling Johnny Raeburn from the first 
day of his dealings with Rand. Rand 
was a philanthropist, according to all 
tangible evidence. Lakeport regarded 
him with affection and respect; every 
paper in town, even those which sup- 
ported the ntachine and disapproved of 
Rand’s puritanical stand in_ politics, 
spoke of him with dutiful reverence. 
He had presented the town with its 
shore boulevard; he had been one of 
three to finance the public-playground 
project; he had establishgd free milk 
stations in six or eight in districts, 
where certified milk could be had with- 
out cost. 

There was no possible room for ques- 
tion as to his attitude toward the city 
and its people. And yet, from his first 
close glimpse of the man, Johnny Rae- 
burn had been troubled by a persistent 
impression which would not yield to 
reason, an instinctive distrust and dis- 
like of Caleb Rand which resisted the 
evidence of all his benefactions. 

Now, it was all clear. Rand’s phi- 
lanthropy was no more than his mask; 
he used it, with consummate skill to 
be sure, to cover his gainful pursuits. 
The money that he seemed to lavish 
out of his private means was no more 
than a trivial percentage of his steal- 
ings. If only Johnny could prove it! 
lf only he had some better evidence 
than the statement of a convicted thief, 





confessedly an accomplice in Rand’s 
illegalities ! ‘ 

He stopped short. Wagner must be 
lying, after all. If he knew half as 
much as he claimed, Rand would never 
have risked prosecuting him. Wagner's 
excuse for holding his tongue was ob- 
viously lame. He was safer, as a mat- 
ter of cold fact, behind prison bars than 
he would be if he were outside of them, 
so far as Rand’s vengeance was con- 
cerned. No, it was all poppycock, the 
mere mouthings of a cornered jackal. 
Probably Rand was not quite as holy 
as the popular idea painted him; cer- 
tainly he couldn’t be what Wagner said 
he was. The truth lay somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. 

A random recollection stirred in Rae- 
burn’s mind as he reached the unwel- 
come conclusion. Fraser and Scher- 
merhorn—they had been jobbed, too, 
had they? And Wagner, probably, had 
had a hand in those affairs. There must 
be a record of the cases somewhere. 
He went down to the offices of the 
Sentinel, where Billy Donovan greeted 
him with a hearty welcome and de- 
manded to know the reason for his pro- 
tracted absence from the jolly little 
house in the country. Raeburn evaded 
the question and stated his errand. 
Donovan looked thoughtful. 

“H’m—Fraser, was it? Don’t recall 
that one. But Schermerhorn, now—it 
seems to me [I remember something 
about it. McDonough’ll know.” 

They consulted McDonough, of the 
file room, forthwith, a shrunken, 
bleached individual with a huge green- 
lined eye shade, which he pushed up 
to contemplate them. He nodded, with- 
out speech, selected a file and opened 
it. Johnny plunged into the account of 
the case of the people versus Roy 
Schermerhorn, oblivious to Donovan 
and McDonough as he caught the trail 
at last. 

It was simple enough, on its face. 
Schermerhorn had been a clerk in the 























Eighth National. He had been ac- 
cused of stealing a package of fifty- 
eight bonds of the Lakeport Light & 
Power Company from the collateral 
vaults and, as Johnny quickly discov- 
ered from the successive accounts of 
the trial, had been speedily convicted, 
his only defense being a flimsy story to 
the effect that he had nothing whatever 
to do with the theft. 

He declared that the only time he 
nad removed the bonds from their place 
in the vaults, he had done so in order 
to let Caleb Rand examine them, which, 
as Rand was a director in the bank, 
had seemed wholly proper to him. He 
had replaced the package at once, and 
only when the borrower had called to 
pay his loan and redeem the collateral 
had he become aware of the fact that 
the package contained only two Gas 
Bonds, one on top and one at the bot- 
tom, those being between unsigned and 
worthless blank forms, folded to re- 
semble the bonds and not easily distin- 
guishable from them. 

There was even an editorial regard- 
ing the affair, commenting caustically 
on the misguided young man’s folly in 
trying to escape from his well-deserved 
plight by attacking a citizen of such un- 
questionable probity as Caleb Rand. 

The whole affair corresponded rather 
neatly with Wagner’s case. Schermer- 
horn had been sentenced under the old 
law, which made it optional with the 
court as to whether the term should 
be indefinite or fixed. He had been 
given a definite term of the maximum 
—fifteen years at hard labor in Den- 
wood Penitentiary. That was nine 
years ago, Johnny Raeburn calculated 
quickly. Schermerhorn was still in 
Denwood, unless he had died, escaped 
or been pardoned. If Wagner was 
right he had been robbed of nine years 
of youth. The cruelty of it took Rae- 
burn achingly by the throat. He saw 
himself in Schermerhorn’s place, jobbed 
into the living death at Denwood be- 
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cause Caleb Rand desired a few more 
thousands of somebody else’s money. 

He was very sober as he went home 
that night. It began to dawn upon him 
that a man who pitted himself against 
Caleb Rand was facing a considerable 
risk. Schermerhorn had doubtless of- 
fended in some way; Rand had com- 
bined profit with punishment, had put 
him safely out of the way for fifteen 
years, just as he was planning to rid 
himself of Wagner now. 

In the light of what he had discov- 
ered, Raeburn no longer had any doubt 
about Wagner’s innocence of the 
charge against him. It had been an- 
other trumped-up accusation of Rand’s. 
The puzzling feature was Wagner’s un- 
willingness to turn on his enemy, and 
Rand’s complete confidence in his si- 
lence. Raeburn could only account for 
this on the ground that Rand had some 
more serious charge against his late em- 
ployee, which he was holding in reserve 
—murder, perhaps. That would ex- 
plain everything—explain his willing- 
ness to trust a man of Wagner’s type 
with transactions as delicate and dan- 
gerous as those at which Wagner had 
hinted. 

The mystery had begun to clear a 
little, but his own course of action re- 
mained as obscure as ever. How could 
he clear Wagner? How could he bring 
the truth home against a man _ so 
strongly intrenched in popular gratitude 
and respect as Caleb Rand? How could 
he convince Joan Vinton of the man’s 
true character in time to prevent her 
from making the horrible mistake of 
taking him at his face value? 

It was the latter problem which con- 
cerned him first. It had been hard 
enough to endure the spectacle of Joan’s 
friendly relations with Rand when he 
had only his intuitions to warn him 
against the man. Now that he was mor- 
ally certain of Rand’s hypocrisy, it be- 
came a hideous thing, a thing which 
Johnny Raeburn’ decent soul refused 
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to contemplate. And yet, if he tried 
to enlighten her before his proofs were 
complete, he would very probably make 
matters worse. Girls of Joan Vinton’s 
type resent interference hotly—so hotly 
that they are apt to show their resent- 
ment by going still further along the 
course against which they are clumsily 
cautioned. He must be patient—patient 
and very, very careful. 

It was a good resolution. He kept it 
until nearly eight o’clock that evening. 
Then, when he ventured to suggest a 
movie, Joan Vinton shook her head and 
pleaded a_ previous engagement. 
Johnny Raeburn saw red at the thought 
of her, innocently tolerating Caleb 
Rand’s proximity, deceived, as all Lake- 
port was deceived, by the man’s elabo- 
rate affectation of nobility, intrigued 
by his very real charm, a bird already 
beginning to succumb to the deadly 
hypnosis of the serpent’s eye. 

“With Rand, of course!” The words 
escaped him involuntarily, and his voice 
was roughened by the intensity of his 
feelings. 

She started, lifting her head proudly. 
“T don’t care to discuss that, Mr. Rae- 
burn.” 

Johnny’s rebellion overcame the rem- 
nant of his common sense. “I do, 
then. It’s time somebody told you what 
you’re doing. You don’t know Rand; 
you think he’s what he seems——” 

“Please, let’s not quarrel.” Her 
manner changed abruptly. “I realize 
that you’re sincere, Mr. Raeburn, but 
you really mustn’t take that tone. I’ve 
known Mr. Rand a long time—much 
longer than you have. I’ve known him 
as only a secretary can know a man. 
And I’m perfectly capable of forming 
my own opinions and governing my 





own actions. Can’t you be satisfied 
with that?” 
“But ” Johnny was disarmed by 





the sudden change of her attack. “I— 
you see, I’ve been finding out things. 


I’m not trying to butt in, but I just 
couldn’t stand by and watch you 23 

“T think you'll find me capable of 
taking care of myself, if you watch me 
long enough, Mr. Raeburn.” 

“You don’t understand. 
talking to Wagner-——-——” 

She stiffened instantly to a deeper in- 
terest. “Yes? Very naturally his opin- 
ion of Mr. Rand would not be favor- 
able, at present. What’s the proverb? 
‘No thief e’er felt the halter draw with 
good opinion of the law.’ That ex- 
presses it, I think?” 

Johnny stuck to his guns stubbornly. 
“[’m not at all sure that Wagner’s a 
thief—not in this present affair, any- 
way. But I am sure that he knows 
Rand better than anybody else in Lake- 
port, and he knows some interesting 
things about Rand, too. He was tell- 





I’ve been 





ing me about Schermerhorn and 
Fraser, to-day ai 
“Oh!” There was a queer tension 


in the exclamation. 

“Ever hear about them?’ Johnny’s 
interest quickened. 

“[—I’ve heard about the Schermer- 
horn case,” she admitted slowly. ‘Mr. 
Rand wrote to the governor about that 
only a few days ago—opposing a par- 
don.” 

“He’d better,” said Johnny Raeburn 
incautiously. “If I’m any judge, his 
health will be decidedly safer with 
Schermerhorn shut up in Denwood. 
And it’ll be still safer if he can keep Joe 
Wagner behind bars, too.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “You 
seem to have taken up Mr. Wagner’s 
cause in earnest,” she said. 

“T have,” said Johnny. “I’m going 
to represent him at the hearing next 
month, when his case comes up for re- 
view, and I'll get him off, too. He 
never took that fifty thousand, what- 
ever else he’s done; and if Rand asks 
you, you can tell him so, with my com- 
pliments.” 

“Really?” There note 


was a new 
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of scorn in her voice now. “I con- 
gratulate you on your taste in clients, 
Mr. Raeburn. Whatever your opinion 
of Mr. Rand may be, I can scarcely 
imagine that you have a higher regard 
for the estimable Mr. Wagner.” 

“It’s not a question of regard for 
anybody,” said Johnny hotly. “If I 
saw the devil himself being railroaded 
into the penitentiary on a fake charge 
I’d do my best to prevent it. And I’m 
really doing your friend Rand a bad 
turn, at that. For I honestly believe 
that, if Wagner is freed, the first thing 
he’ll do will be to try his best to mur- 
der Rand. I don’t know that I blame 
him much, either. I’ve felt pretty much 
like it myself, more than once.” 

She sat very still, her face turned 
away from him. His senses returned 
with a rush, now that the mischief was 
done. “I humbly beg your pardon,” 
he said. “I don’t know what possessed 
me to break out like that. I’m—I’m 
very sorry.” 

“Tt’s really of no consequence at all,” 
she told him, “And it’s rather funny, 
too, because, you see, all of this dis- 
cussion grew out of a misapprehension 
on your part. I have an engagement 
for this evening, as | told you, but it’s 
not with Mr. Rand. Good evening, Mr. 
Raeburn.” 

She bowed coldly and turned away 
before Johnny could speak. Fool! He 
stormed inwardly at the idiocy of which 
he had been guilty. He had quarreled 
with her over nothing; worse than that, 
he had very probably warned Rand, 
through her, of the danger in which 
he stood at Wagner’s hands, and thus 
made it quite certain that no stone 
would be left unturned to insure Wag- 
ner’s conviction on appeal. He watched 
her leave the house a few minutes later 
under the escort of a tall, carefully 
dressed young fellow, whose face 
seemed, somehow, vaguely familiar. A 
fellow lodger stood beside him, staring 
after the pair. 
5B ps 
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“Know who that is?” He spoke 
with the simple pride of one who points 
out an unrecognized celebrity. 

“No,” said Johnny. “Who is it?” 

“Why, it’s that fellow who calls him- 
self Mimo—you’ve seen him at the 
Palace, haven’t you? Does imitations 
of local people, you know. Remem- 
ber how he took off the mayor, last 
fall? He was up here to see her then. 
That’s how I got to know him, He’s at 
the Palace this week.” 

Johnny turned away. Mimo! As 
if her friendship with Caleb Rand 
wasn’t enough, she must maintain an 
acquaintance with a smirking mounte- 
bank who postured and grimaced be- 
fore gaping simpletons in cheap vaude- 
ville theaters! He tried to drag his 
thoughts away from the unpleasant 
topic, to concentrate on the problem of 
proving Joe Wagner’s innocence. If 
he could once get Wagner out of jail, 
he felt sure, he could persuade him to 
talk to some purpose. It was the 
knowledge that he was already fast in 
the hands of the law that stopped the 
fellow’s tongue. He didn’t dare to talk 
freely unless there was a chance of 
dodging Caleb Rand’s counterstroke. 
That was it. Mimo, eh? The Palace 
—his mind snapped back to the dis- 
tasteful subject, try as he would to keep 
it in the groove of Wagner and his trou- 
bles. 

He surrendered sullenly to a prod- 
ding temptation which drove him out of 
the house and down to the lighted heart 
of the town. The Palace was crowded, 
but he paid for standing room and went 
into the foyer, a smoldering resentment 
torturing him. There was no sign of 
Joan Vinton as he surveyed the paral- 
lel arcs of intent faces from the aisle 
which led down to the stage boxes. 
An usher, questioned in a whisper, in- 
formed him that Mimo had already 
finished his evening turn. 

“Would he be apt to be in the build- 
ing?” Johnny had a vague idea of ap- 
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' proaching the man on some pretext or 
other, finding out what sort of a fellow 
he was to have won Joan Vinton’s 
friendship when it had been denied to 
John Raeburn. 

The usher shook his head. “I know 
he ain’t, sir. I seen him beat it twenty 
minutes ago, wit’ a swell skirt. Reg’lar 
queen, be-lieve me!” te wagged a 
precocious head. Johnny turned, the 
smolder within him fanned to a red 
glow. Mimo! Caleb Rand and Mimo! 
What was the matter with him? Why 
should he care what a girl like that did? 
A girl who liked Caleb Rand and tol- 
erated the attentions of a buffoon like 
Mimo! But he did care; that was the 
whole trouble. 

He made his way back through the 
foyer toward the entrance, followed by 
the squawking falsetto of a grotesque 
made-up tramp comedian and the obedi- 
ent sniggers of the easily pleased audi- 
ence. In the lobby he found himself 
touching elbows with Caleb Rand. 

The encounter startled him. He 
glared frankly, and Rand, with an 
amused chuckle, shook his head as if in 
reproof. 

“Well, well—I hardly expected to see 
you, too,” he said, stressing the pro- 
noun with a significance which escaped 
Johnny’s groping intelligence. “A 
regular gathering of the clan, isn’t it. 
Now, if Wagner would stroll in, we'd 
have a quorum. But I hear you're his 
new counsel, so perhaps you'll do as his 
proxy. Very, very clever, Raeburn— 
and very, very dangerous. It was 
really foolish to come here to-night.” 

“T don’t know what you're driving 
at,” said Johnny dully. “But it’s just 
as well I’ve met you, at that. You 
said something to me once that I didn’t 
like. Remember what it was?” 





“IT imagine you’re referring to the 
time I said ‘hands off!’ aren't you?” 
Rand’s voice was silk-smooth and his 
smile more amiable than ever. 

“Right,” said Johny Raeburn. “Well, 
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I’m saying it to you now and I mean 
it more than you did. You can’t job 
me the way you jobbed Fraser and 
Schermerhorn. You can’t frame me, 
like Wagner. You can’t is 

“You’re a very clever young man, as 
I have already told you,” said Rand 
slowly. “Also, more’s the pity, you’re 
a very hot-headed-person. I’m afraid 
—in fact I’m almost certain—that I’ll 
have to take steps to keep your com- 
bination of characteristics from annoy- 
ing me. You're quite right. I can’t 
frame you. But it won’t be necessary. 
Because, as you've no doubt guessed, 
’m fully aware of what’s happened. 
Good night, Raeburn. I’m really sorry 
that it works out this way.” 

He stepped into a taxicab and left 
Johnny staring stupidly after the van- 
ishing car, utterly nonplused by the 
conversation. All the way home to 
Mrs. Eldon’s, Johnny tried to find the 
key to those cryptic remarks. Plainly 
Rand gave him credit for knowledge 
that he did not possess. Just as plainly, 
too, Rand meant mischief. But how 
and what and why? Johnny gave it 
up. He fell asleep at last, still com- 
pletely at a loss. 

The night failed to bring wisdom, 
either. He was as much in the dark 
as ever, when he awoke, but a per- 
sistent sense of danger oppressed him. 
He had the sensation of a man shut up 
in a darkened room with a deadly enemy 
lying in wait for him, invisible, but able 
to see him. An attack was imminent, 
but from what direction he must ex- 
pect it, and in what shape, Johnny Rae- 
burn could not imagine. 

That Caleb Rand was the motivating 
power behind whatever danger might 
threaten, however, he was quite cer- 
tain. And it was characteristic of him 
to decide, after going through his mail, 
that his best course was to meet the 
danger as close as possible to its origin. 
He went straight to Rand’s office. 

The door was barely open. The au- 
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tomatic air check had held it from pass- 
ing the latch. It swung inward with- 
out a sound, and Johnny found himself 
standing in the anteroom, listening with- 
out intent to a conversation in process 
in Rand’s private room. He identified 
the voices easily—Rand’s clear, even 
tone alternating with Joan Vinton’s 
lower-pitched but equally distinct re- 
plies. In spite of himself Johnny lis- 
tened, for the first words caught and 
held him as if hypnotized. 

“So the minute I saw you and that 
Mimo fellow together I got the an- 
swer,” Rand was saying. ‘You and he 
did the work, of course, and young 
Raeburn supplied the scheme. Very 
clever, all around. You got the job 
here. I suppose it was you who teased 
Miss Trask away from the place so that 
there’d be a convenient vacancy. By 
Jove! She recommended you, didn’t 
she? That was all part of it. Very 
neat. You put it over without giving 
me a glimmer of a guess at what you 
were up to. I suppose your estimable 
allies helped you tap my private wire, 
so that you could listen in, eh? That 
was how you got the phone code I 
used with Wagner, was it? I found 
the tap wires this morning. Another 
workmanlike job. But the real genius 
was Mimo! I'd forgoten all about him 
till last night. But then I remembered, 
fast enough—coming around here to in- 
terview me so that he could get my 
voice down fine. He gave a bully imi- 
tation, all right. Pity to waste it all 
on Joe Wagner. It would have made 
a hit down at the Palace——” 

“It’s all true,” Johnny heard the girl 
saying. “Except your idea that Mr. 
Raeburn had a part in it. He doesn’t 
even dream that I did it. You mustn’t 
think——”’ 

Rand laughed harshly. “I thought 
you'd. try to let him out, but it won’t 
work. But he gave himself away when 
he overplayed his hand. Coming in 
here and making me think he was a 
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wizard, reading that stuff on the blotter 
and all. That was a misplay. It nearly 
got by, but it’s going to be costly now. 
No, my dear, it won’t work. I’ve got 
the three of you—got you where you'll 
have to dance to my tune. I can prove 
the whole business, hard and fast.” 

“Well?” 

Johnny winced at the hard quality of 
the girl’s answer. It was incredible 
that she was a thief, even when her 
own voice admitted it. It must be some 
ghastly dream, he thought. It couldn't 
be true that he was standing here, lis- 
tening to her cool confession. 

“Am I going to prove it, you mean? 

Well, that depends on you. I’ve been 
thinking it over since last night and 
I’ve worked out a proposition that may 
appeal to you. I hope it will, because 
I’d be sorry to have a hand in sending 
a girl like you to Waverley.” 
“ “You haven’t sent me there yet,” she 
said coolly. “I’m not at all sure that 
you can, either. All you’ve got is guess- 
work, and juries don’t always agree 
with guesses.” 

“They do, in Lakeport, when I do 
the guessing,’ said Rand meaningly. 
“You saw what they did to Wagner, 
didn’t you? Well, I shouldn’t count too 
much on the jury, my dear, or the judge, 
or the appeals court. You ought to 
know something about my abilities in 
that direction by this time.” He 
laughed shortly. “But suppose you did 
get an acquittal—it wouldn’t be pretty 
for you, even so, would it? And it 
would finish young Raeburn, without 
any further help from me. A lawyer’s 
career is over the minute he faces a 
charge. He'd be through. As _ for 
Mimo, I suppose the advertising might 
help him more than it hurt, but I 
wouldn’t bank on it, at that.” 

“What’s the alternative, then?” 
Again Johnny winced at the hardness 
of her voice. 

“Why, it’s rather obvious, isn’t it? 
I've been trying to make it evident for 
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a month or more, haven’t I, that you 
—interested me? I’ve steered clear of 
women, all my life, because I never saw 
one with real brains before I met you. 
But you’re my kind—you’ve got intelli- 
gence and nerve and decision; you 
aren’t always hiding behind little rules 
and regulations. You know what you 
want and aren’t afraid to go after it. 
Besides”—his voice changed—‘besides, 
you're superficially everything that a 
man like me could want. You've got 
looks, poise, manner, education, charm. 
I'd never have to worry about your 
ability to hold up your end in any com- 
pany. I’d be proud of you always.” 

“Come to the point, please.” 
was still unemotional. 

“T’ve reached it. Marry me, and 
we'll call it quits. You can keep your 
loot—you and your clever comrades 
between you, and they can go right on 
until they trip and wake up in the pen. 
We'll just forget what we’ve found out. 
How does that strike you?” 

“You want to marry me—when you 
know I’m a thief?” 

Johnny, holding his breath, detected 
the first sign of excitement in her 
voice. 

Rand laughed. “My dear Joan, that’s 
one of my principal reasons. We'd be 
so beautifully matched. You’re my sort 
—a woman who makes her own laws 
and laughs at those other people frame 
up—a girl with brains and courage and 
not too much conscience. We'd be pals, 
in the best sense of the word. With 
my money and power, and your beauty 
and brains, why, Joan, we could make 
the whole country look foolish, instead 
of just this one-horse little city. We'd 
have a life worth living—the only life 
—just enough risk to make the game 
worth playing, stakes big enough to 





She 


make them worth winning, the everlast- 
ing fun of having fat-witted fools bow- 
ing and scraping before us while we 
rigged up new ways of tacking their 
silly hides on our private fences! I 
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wanted you when I thought you were 
absolutely on the level; I want you a 
thousand times more now that I’ve 
found out what you are.” 

“And if I agree, you’ll let Mimo off 
—and Mr. Raeburn?” 

Even in his reeling blur of disillusion 
Johnny Kaeburn had a throb of pleas- 
ure at the proof of her solicitude. She 
cared enough about him, after all, to 
bargain for his freedom. 

“Let ’em off? Why, we'll take ’em 
in with us. They’re both too canny 
to waste, by a whole lot. If I’d guessed 
that Raeburn had half enough brains to 
work out this scheme on me, I’d have 
had him under contract in five min- 


utes. Joan, you like me; you haven't 
been able to hide it these last few 
weeks. You know you do. I—I’m a 


slippery eel with everybody else in the 
world, I admit—it’s the only fun I get 
out of life—but I’d run absolutely 
straight with you—always—I - 

“And if I refuser’ She kept him 
relentlessly to the point. 

“T’ll have to play it the other way. 
You’re too dangerous to be at large— 
the three of you. It’s me or Waverley, 
Joan. I hate to put it that way, but 
the cards are on the table. I’m going 
to have my way. Why, after this, I 
wouldn’t stop at murder. You're my 
mate—made to order for me a 

“T want to think,” she said evenly. 
“T’ve got to think first. Will you give 
me to-day to consider it?” 

He laughed. ‘“That’s like you, Joan. 
I'd do that, too, in your place. Play- 
ing for time. Well, you can have it. 
I’m not afraid now. I think you know 
better than to try to run away, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes. I know that’s no use now. 
But I’m thinking of Wagner. If—if 
I take your offer, what about him? 
Will you let him go?” 

“Not much! I’m not easily afraid, 
Joan, but I’d be scared all the time if 
Joe Wagner got loose. I was really 
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just as pleased to have this come along 
the way it did. He was getting to a 
point where it was touch and go every 
time I gave him an order he didn’t like, 
whether he’d carry it out or turn on me 
like a cornered rat. The reason I’ve 
come through, so far, is because I’ve 
avoided making enemies, or else seen to 
it that they were cooped up out of 
harm’s way. Wagner’s safe behind 
bars. You needn’t be sorry for him; 
he belongs there, a hundred times over, 
and if he got out, the first thing he'd 
do would be to go after my scalp. He’s 
dangerous now.” 

“I suppose so.” She spoke tone- 
lessly. “Well, I'll think about it all, 
Mr. Rand ig 

“IT know what you'll decide already,” 
he said confidently. “You’re clever— 
and you like me—you know you do. 
But think it ever, if yow’d rather, It 
doesn’t matter to me. There’s only one 
way out of this—for you.” 

Johnny Raeburn withdrew as noise- 
lessly as he had come in. His world 
was crashing in ghastly ruins about his 
head. Joan Vinton confessedly a thief! 
A fit mate for Caleb Rand! Let her 
marry him! Let her 

Johnny stopped, amazed to discover 
that, thief or not, he refused to contem- 
plate the idea of a marriage between 
Joan Vinton and that master rogue of 
all rogues, Caleb Rand. Only one way 
out, Rand had said. There must be an- 
other; there always were other ways 
out of such tight places. Johnny set 
his wits to work on finding the escape 
from this one. 








CHAPTER IV. 

THE WAY OUT. 
HE revelations of that overheard in- 
terview were too startline and 
various to make collected thought easy 
for Johnny Raeburn. First, and hardest 
of all to envision, was the fact that 
Joan Vinton had robbed Rand of that 


fifty thousand dollars, aided by Mimo, 
whose share in the affair now became 
crystal-clear to Johnny’s understanding. 
To aggravate the theft itself—which 
was ugly enough, in all conscience—she 
had deliberately schemed to make Joe 
Wagner the scapegoat, had plotted the 
whole enterprise with a view to letting 
him pay the penalty while she and Mimo 
divided the profit. 

It was clever, to be sure—far more 
clever than an ordinary theft, which 
left room for doubt as to its author— 
but it was also infinitely more contempt- 
ible. To reconcile the woman who 
could plan and carry out such a scheme, 
with his former conceptions of Joan 
Vinton’s character, was a task beyond 
Johnny Raeburn’s mental powers. He 
stood before the indubitable facts as in- 
credulous and unconvinced as the coun- 
tryman in the old story, contemplating 
for the first time the intricate unbeau- 
tifulness of the camel and declaring un- 
der his breath that “there ain’t no such 
animal.” 

That was how Johnny felt about 
Joan’s part in this affair. He saw that 
she must have done it; he could follow 
every step in the whole transaction, 
now that Rand had made it clear to 
him; he had her own word for the cor- 
rectness of Rand’s deductions, and yet, 
in spite of everything, he refused to be- 
lieve in her guilt. 

Again, easy enough to believe, but 
hardly less amazing, was Caleb Rand’s 
admission of his hypocrisy. The man 
took life as a sort of game—amused 
himself by seeing how far he could 
york on the credulities of the stupid 
public, played with the popular weak- 
nesses as a clever boxer finds the un- 
protected points in his opponent’s guard 
and carefully plants his blows upon 
them, secure against a counter. That 
Rand was a scoundrel, Johnny had al- 
ready been convinced; that he was this 
type of scoundrel, a villain for the 
sheer love of the sport, for the fun 
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he could get out of it, was a new dis- 
covery, startling in itself and full of 
possibilities and difficulties fer the man 
who desired nothing quite so earnestly 
as to unmask and ruin him. 

Third, there was the danger in which 
Johnny Raeburn himself was standing. 
It was wholly clear to him that, unless 
his safety were purchased by Joan Vin- 
ton at Rand’s price, he would assuredly 
face complete ruin. Even if he were 
able to establish his innocence, his 
chance of success at the law would be 
gone forever. Acquittal, on such a 
charge, would damage him almost as 
fatally as conviction and, knowing 
Rand and knowing Lakeport, Johnny 
was fairly certain that he would be con- 
victed. 

Circumstantially, his guilt was almost 
as manifest as that of the girl and her 
accomplice. He was on terms of ob- 
vious intimacy with her; they lived at 
the same boarding house, and might 
be presumed to have had plenty of time 
to lay their plans together. 

Directly the robbery had been an- 
nounced, it had been he who had run 
to Rand with the proof that Wagner 
was guilty, with the suggestions which 
had made it possible to track down the 
innocent absconder. Everything fitted 
beautifully—too beautifully. Any or- 
dinary jury would convict him along 
with the others, and he was reasonably 
sure that, if the case ever came to trial, 
it would not be an ordinary jury that 
heard it, but one very carefully chosen 
by Rand’s pocket prosecutor, elected 
with his money and eager to serve his 
interests. 

Althogether, considering his own 
plight alone, the future looked pretty 
black for Johnny Raeburn, unless he 
stood by and let Joan Vinton make the 
unthinkable sacrifice which was Rand’s 
price for withholding his vengeance. 

Johnny tried in vain to convince him- 
self that it was not such a terrible sac- 
rifice, after all. He had Joan Vinton’s 


word for it that she was a thief, a very 
cold-blooded, clever thief. She had al- 
ready demonstrated that she did not ob- 
ject to Caleb Rand’s attentions; to 
marry him would probably be almost as 
advantageous, from her point of view, 
as it seemed to be from Rand’s. She 
might even have been playing cleverly 
for exactly that consummation. A 
woman who would do what she ad- 
mitted having done would certainly not 
be apt to hold back when given an 
opportunity to marry the most respected 
and /envied citizen of Lakeport. 

Johnny’s aching disillusions made 
common cause with his hard, horse 
sense. He was a blithering idiot to har- 
bor any more romantic notions about 
such a woman. Sacrifice? Rats! She 
probably had had difficulty in conceal- 
ing her utter delight at the opportunity 
Rand’s infatuation had offered her. 
Her asking for time to think it over 
was just part of the game. Letter let 
her buy safety for herself and Mimo— 
whoever and whatever Mimo might be 
—and, incidentally, for Johnny Rae- 
burn himself. He was an ass to think 
of trying to prevent it, especially when, 
if by any miracle of feminine waver- 
ing, she should refuse, Johnny would 
speedily find himself facing trial on a 
charge of conspiracy and larceny, along 
with the girl herself and her ally, Mimo. 

This was undeniably sound logic, and 
a hard-headed young attorney like 
John Raeburn should have been con- 
vinced by it. What bothered Johnny 
more than anything else was the abso- 
lute refusal of some rebellious part of 
his brain to listen to reason. He was 
exasperated with himself for clinging 
to the crazy idea that the marriage must 
be prevented, no matter what it cost; 
that Joan Vinton could be persuaded 
to abandon her career of crime and set- 
tle down to a prosaically humdrum ex- 
istence as the wife of a young and un- 
prosperous lawyer; that Caleb Rand’s 
hand could be beaten, even now. 
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He fought it out with himself in his 
office, and lost, inevitably. Young men 
generally lose such battles between judg- 
ment and emotion. Even old ones have 
been known to fall into the same error. 
The net result of his meditations was 


a visit to Joe Wagner at the detention - 


prison. If Rand was to be beaten at 
all, it would have to be managed through 
Wagner, by some hook or crook. Wag- 
ner must be persuaded to tell what he 
knew; if he could be induced to pro- 
vide enough information concerning 
his late employer, it was just possible 
that Johnny Raeburn might be able to 
bluff Rand into some sort of a com- 
promise. 

McCafferty grinned when he saw 
Johnny. ‘Wagner’s holdin’ a reception 
this mornin’, seems like,” he remarked. 
“This makes three for him, so far.” 

“Who?” Johnny’s brows rose. 

“Le’s see—first was Ad Bebel 

“Bebel !” 

Johnny started. So Rand was ahead 
of him, after all. Of course, Rand 
would not leave himself unprotected, 
with a game like the one he had elected 
to play. His first step would be to 
stop Wagner’s tongue, and Bebel would 
know how to do that. Trust Bebel to 
convince Wagner that it would pay him 
to keep still, without in the least for- 
feiting the chance of sending him to 
Denwood when the crisis was past! 
Too late, again! 

“Then they was a skirt,” pursued 
McCaliferty, reminiscently sentimental. 
“Class to her, too. Wan o’ them society 
kind.” 

So Joan had come, too! Naturally. 
She was as clever as Rand. She would 
have seen the strategic advantage of 
enlisting Wagner, and unless Bebel had 
done his work well indeed, she might 
have succeeded. Unreasonably Johnny 
brightened at the thought. If she were 
sounding Wagner, it could only mean 
that she intended to avoid Rand’s al- 
ternative if she could.. She didn’t want 


” 





to marry him, after all! Johnny was 
absurdly comforted at. the idea. 

Wagner showed him instantly that he 
had nothing to hope from that quarter. 
The fellow snickered knowingly when 
he came into the consulting pen. 

“You can lay off, Raeburn. 
framed, right now.” 

Johnny’s heart sank. 
Better tell me, Joe.” 

Wagner shook his head. ‘Nothin’ 
stirrin’. Um keepin’ it all under my 
hat. But you can take it from me that 
it’s all fixed. You sit tight an’ you'll 
hear news. That's all I got to say to 
you, Raeburn.” 

Johnny labored with him in vain. 
“Rand will double cross you, sure as 
you're born,” he declared. “I over- 
heard him framing up the plant not two 
hours ago.” 

“Not this time. He ain’t goin’ to 
cross anybody, take it from me!” 

“And you ought to know Bebel’s so 
crooked that he can’t eat solid food,” 
persisted Johnny. “If you’re falling for 
him 

“T ain't fallin’ for nobody,” retorted 
the prisoner. “You're wastin’ wind, 
Raeburn, I know.” 

Johnny stuck manfully to his guns, 
but after half an hour departed as 
hopelessly as he had come. Wagner 
refused to utter a syllable which could 
be used as a threat against Caleb Rand. 
He declined emphatically to reveal the 
nature of the private information which 
was responsible for his spirits, or the 
plans which seemed to delight him, and 
he made it apparent that he no longer 
relied on Johnny Raeburn’s craft to 
regain his liberty. 

Johnny was at his wits’ end. Per- 
sistent endeavors to get in touch with 
Mimo, as a last desperate resort, elicited 
the information that he would appear 
at the Palace at about four in the aft- 
ernoon and again at about nine in the 
evening, but in the meantime Johnny 
could not pick up his trail. It was a 


It’s all 


“What's up? 





, 
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little past noon when he telephoned 
to Rand’s office. As he had hoped, Joan 
Vinton answered. 

“This is John Raeburn, Miss Vinton. 
I’ve got to talk to you—quick. It’s 
vitally important. Can you meet me 
somewhere for lunch?” 

“I’m sorry. I don’t think so 

“Please—it’s really life and death. 
I know about everything, you see—you 


” 











and Mimo and Rand—and me. And 
I’ve got to talk to you ie 
There was silence, so long that 


Johnny feared the connection had been 
broken. Then, in a changed voice, she 
spoke again. “All right, I’ll come—al- 
though it’s unwise. Scarlett’s, as near 
the rear of the main dining room as pos- 
sible. In fifteen minutes.” 

Johnny was waiting for her in five. 
The set, strained look in her eyes as 
she joined him, made it evident at a 
glance that, whatever else he had to 
face, he need not worry over any will- 
ingness on her part to accept Rand’s 
offer. <A fierce, unreasoning stab of 
triumph shot through him. 

“I can give you only a few minutes,” 
she said, speaking quickly. ‘What is it 
you want to discuss?” 

“You, mainly—that is, I want to help 
find a way out for you without—with- 
out taking Rand at his word. You 
shan’t be forced into marrying him un- 
less you want to Py 

“Want to!” He caught a glimpse of 
her teeth as they shut on the words. 
“Want to! That—that—oh, you don’t 
know how unspeakable he is! Men like 
that aren’t fit to live! They aren’t! 
They aren’t!” 

He saw that she was on the edge of 
a collapse and, illogically, the knowledge 
pleased him. Whatever else might be 
true, at least she shrank back from 
the thought of marrying Caleb Rand 
with a repulsion far deeper than 





Johnny’s own detestation of the idea. 
The rest didn’t matter, so long as 
Johnny could be sure of that. 


“Then we've got to think of a way 
out and be quick about it,” he said. 
“Rand doesn’t bluff. We've got to be 
able to top his hand or he'll do just 
what he says. And I don’t see any way 
out except ie 

“There’s one way,’ 





, 


she said slowly, 





her eyes avoiding his. “Just one. I’m 
trusting to that. Wagner ‘i 
“He won't talk,” said Johnny. “I’ve 


just come from him.” 

“He won’t talk now,” she corrected. 
“But if he were outside, I think——” 
She stopped. “It’s a very poor chance, 
but it’s the only I can think of. I—I 
went to see him, this morning.” 

“No use.” Johnny shook his head. 
“Wagner’s fixed. Rand wouldn’t over- 
look an opening as big as that, you may 
be sure. We've got to find another way 
—a surer way gi 

“Perhaps.” Her shoulders drooped 
a little. “If worst comes to worst, I’m 
afraid you'll be drawn into it. He 
thinks is 

“T know. That doesn’t matter. Don’t 
bother about me for a minute.” 

“You mean that you’d rather be 
dragged into this horrible thing than 
have me—agree to what he wants me to 
do?” Her eyes widened. 

“T’d rather be shot at sunrise,” said 
Johnny. “I mean it. Whatever hap- 
pens, that’s the one thing that’s un- 
thinkable. You mustn’t do it. T’ll find 
a way out, somehow, for all of us. If 
I don’t we'll face the music. I don’t 
believe he can go through with it. All 
he can do ‘6 

“All he can do is to ruin you for life 
—and send me to Waverley—and Ed 
—Mimo—to Denwood.” She _ rose. 
“T’ve got to go back. I don’t dare stay 
away from him for fear he’ll—oh, I’m 
afraid of him, now—terribly afraid! 
He makes me think of a still, horrible 
beast, a cold, patient snake, waiting and 
ready.” 

Johnny set his teeth. “I know. It 
fits him. But there are ways of dealing 
































with snakes—better ways than feeding 
them. We'll find one to deal with this 
snake, Joan.” 

She shook her head hopelessly, but 
he saw a glint of light in her eyes. It 
occurred to him, with a quick, fascinat- 
ing attraction, that the best way to deal 
with a snake is to break its back. For 
« moment he held his breath, tempted, 
for the first time in his life, by the idea 
of murder. He realized that he would 
enjoy killing Caleb Rand, stamping the 
life out of him as if he were some coiled, 
venomous reptile, tense for the spring. 

“T’d like to kill him,” he said softly, 
speaking more to himself than to her. 

She turned a quick glance toward 
him. “So would I,” she whispered. 
“Oh, if you knew how I——” She 
caught herself up sharply. “We're talk- 
ing nonsense, now. Good-by. If you 
think of anything, I’ll be at the office till 
five, and after that, probably, at Mrs. 
Eldon’s. T’ll see you there to-night, 
anyway.” 

She refused to let him walk back with 
her. He watched her go, amazed at 
himself more than ever. For a moment 
he had actually longed to do murder! 
And the one reason for that longing 
was this woman, confessed thief, utterly 
impenitent! What a blind fool a man 
could be where a woman was involved! 
Was he actually losing his wits? 

Somehow—he never quite remem- 
bered how—he got through the after- 
noon. His desperate searchings of his 
brain brought him no ray of hope. 
Wagner was fixed beyond any chance 
of persuasion; Rand held them all help- 
less in his hands. There was no way 
out for any of them. 

His depression deepened when din- 
ner time failed to bring Joan Vinton 
to Mrs. Eldon’s table. He telephoned 
to Rand’s office, but there was no an- 
swer; he waited, with a growing appre- 
hension of disaster, as the twilight 
merged into night, and still there was no 
sign of the girl. At nine o’clock he sud- 
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denly remembered Mimo. He had for- 
gotten to go to the Palace in the after- 
noon, but the man’s nightly turn would 
be due, now, and it was possible, even 
probable, that Joan would be some- 
where near him. 

Johnny Raeburn started for the the- 
ater. Ordinarily he would have reached 
it in plenty of time to find Mimo in 
his dressing room, but the trolley car 
on which he rode chose this particular 
trip in which to develop some intricate 
defect in one of its motors, and, after 
waiting for five or ten minutes, he de- 
cided to walk. He arrived just after 
Mimo had left for the night. He made 
up his mind to wait for the mimic at 
the second-rate hotel where he stopped, 
and turned his steps in that direction. 
The way led him past the Sentinel of- 
fices, and as he passed the door, Billy 
Donovan’s voice hailed him. He 
stopped. 

“Did you have a finger in that busi- 
ness, Johnny?’ Donovan regarded him 
severely. 

“TI don’t get you,” Raeburn answered. 

“Had the blow fallen, after all? Had 
Rand struck treacherously, ahead of 
time? He waited for the answer, 
braced for the news that a warrant had 
been issued for him, 

Donovan chuckled. “I see that you 
didn’t,” he said with obvious relief. “I 
was afraid, at first, that you might have 
let your enthusiasm run away with your 
discretion. Somebody slipped Joe 
Wagner a couple of hack saws. He 
cut his way out of his cell, some time 
this evening, and made a clean get-away. 
McCafferty’s a mile up in the air. From 
the way he talked I thought, maybe, 
that you’d been mixed up in it.” 

Wagner at large! Johnny Raeburn 
caught his breath, So that was what 
Joan Vinton had been counting on, was 
it? Wagner wouldn’t talk until he was 
safely out of the detention prison and 
reasonably secure against Caleb Rand’s 
anger. She had smuggled in to him 
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the means of making his escape, no 
doubt with some understanding that 
in return he would arm her against his 
old ally. The look in Wagner’s face 
whenever Rand’s name had been men- 
tioned came suddenly into Raeburn’s 
mind. He scarcely heard Donovan’s 
rapid fire of questions. 

“Oh, say that I was amazed at the 
news, especially since I had confidently 
expected a decision in Wagner’s favor 
when the case came up on appeal,” he 
said mechanically. “Say anything you 





please. Only you'll have to excuse me 
now. This upsets things.” 
He drew away from his friend and 


sprang on board a_ passing trolley. 
Five blocks to the north he descended, 
walked briskly down a side street, 
turned to the north at the first corner, 
and approached the small office build- 
ing in which Rand’s headquarters were 
located, from the rear. If the windows 
were lighted—— 

They were—a row of yellow rectan- 
gles distinct against the dark bulk of 
the wall. The tension in Raeburn’s 
mind relaxed a little at the reassur- 
ance of those glowing bulbs. Caleb 
Rand was up there, safe and sound. 
Johnny was conscious of a sense of dis- 
appointment at the evidence of this se- 
curity. If Wagner had He shook 
off the wistful regret fiercely. It was 
almost like being a murderer himself, 
to wish that Wagner had carried out 
his half-veiled threats of violence. 

Then, suddenly, Johnny Raeburn’s 
muscles stiffened. He found himself 
holding his breath, taut and quivering, 
as a woman’s profile was sharply sil- 
houetted against the lighted window— 
a profile which he recognized with a 
stab of fear and jealousy. He knew 
that small, smart hat too well not to 
identify it now. It was only a brief 
glimpse—no more than a _ flitting 
shadow, gone as quickly as it had come, 
but it brought a hard, aching lump into 
Johnny’s throat and drove his nails 
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deep into his palms. Joan there! Joan 
in Rand’s offices, alone with him! 

Johnny broke into a stumbling run 
toward the corner. He had no clear 
idea of what he intended to do. He 
only responded to a biind instinct which 
urged him toward that interview. Joan 
must not—he must not let her buy their 
safety at Rand’s price. 

A new thought crossed his mind. 
Wagner was free—thanks to Joan’s aid; 
perhaps, after all, he had paid his debts 
and given her the information she 
needed to oppose Rand’s will! Per- 
haps, instead of surrender, she had come 
here to dictate terms herself! He 
slowed to a walk, thinking hard, some- 
thing of his fear abating before this 
possibility of a way out of the trap. So, 
after rounding the block—an unusually 
long one, even for Lakeport, where the 
squares had been laid out, originally, to 
provide room for ample gardens about 
every house—he came to the front of 
the office building and tried the door. 
It was closed, but not locked. He 
knew that it was Rand’s practice, when 
he expected late visitors, to have the 
street door left on the latch. No doubt 
he had many callers whose errands did 
not invite publicity. 

Johnny let himself into the dimly 
lighted corridor and passed the elevator 
shaft, where the gate was closed and 
the car missing. He remembered that 
Rand usually ran it up to his floor and 
left it there against his descent, when 
he used his office at night, letting his 
callers walk up four flights of 
stairs. He climbed them now, his brain 
busy with the problem of what he should 
do when he reached the office. He was 
just starting the fourth flight when he 
heard the clang of thé elevator door 
and the whirr of wheels which told him 
that it was descending. 

The stairs were shut off from the 
shaft by a fireproof wall. The tenants 
of the lower floors kept the doors 
locked at night, so that he could not 
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reach the shaft unless he went up to 
Rand’s floor or down to the street level. 
He heard the car go past him, beyond 
the wall, while he stood in doubt as to 
whether he had better continue to 
Rand’s office or rush downstairs after 
the car. He decided in favor of the 
former course, chiefly because the office 
was nearer, 

He ran up the remaining steps, 
stumbling in his haste. The door into 
the corridor was unlocked; he burst 
through it, breathing more easily as he 
saw the lighted ground-glass panel of 
Rand’s door. He set his hand to the 
knob and turned. It yielded at once. 
He found himself in the outer office, 
staring at the inner door, which stood 
ajar. From where he stood he could 
see only the end of Rand’s big desk. 
He waited for the man’s voice, for a 
sound of movement beyond the door, 
but nothing broke the silence except the 
thumping of his pulses in his eardrums. 
Suddenly his gaze fastened on some- 
thing which projected a few inches be- 
yond the desk—a shoe, its toe stiffly 
erect and motionless. Something caught 
Johnny Raeburn by the throat, choking 
him. He moved toward the door as if 
against his will. 

Caleb Rand lay in his big, leather- 
cushioned desk chair, a collapsed, inert 
huddle of clothes, his head fallen for- 
ward on his big chest, his arms dangling 
limply at his sides, one leg projecting 
stiffly before him. There was no room 
for doubt, even in that first flashing 
glimpse that Johnny Raeburn caught of 
the scene. 

Caleb Rand was dead. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LAST STRAW. 


AEBURN stood on the threshold, 
staring at the still figure. For a 
moment his dominant emotion was one 
of primitive, savage joy. Rand wasn’t 
fit to live. He had deserved to die, to 





- cheek, and drew back quickly. 
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die like this, suddenly, in the midst of 
his ruddy health, intent and eager in 
doing more evil. His power had been 
snatched away from him with his life; 
he lay there now, as impotent to harm 
the lesser folk on whom he had so joy- 
ously preyed, as any pauper, ready for 
the potter’s field. Johnny felt no pity 
for him, no regret. He was glad— 
fiercely, impenitently glad! Rand was 
dead. He couldn’t strike, now, as he 
had meant to strike! 

A sobering flash of intelligence struck 
across Raeburn’s mind, freezing his un- 
thinking passion like a blast of north 
wind. Rand was dead, to be sure; but 
even dead he could be dangerous, per- 
haps more dangerous than when alive. 
The picture he had seen silhouetted 
against the lighted windows, a few mo- 
ments earlier, came back blindingly be- 
fore his eyes. Joan had been here 
within five minutes; descending in the 
elevator she had passed him on his way 
upstairs. “Men like that aren’t fit to 
live!” 

Was it only this afternoon that he 
had heard her whisper those words? 
Something cold closed about his ham- 
mering heart. His throat tightened. 
Joan—was it thinkable that she had 
turned at bay, at last, and done this 
thing? 

Controlling his repulsion, he moved 
carefully toward the limp, huddled form 
in the chair, stooping cannily so that 
he was hidden from a chance observer 
in the dark street beyond the lighted 
windows. His hand touched Rand’s 
It was 
cold, but not yet touched with the hate- 
ful coldness of finality. There was 
still a pale afterglow of warmth in 
the flesh; Rand had died not many 
minutes ago. 

Johnny saw how he had died, as the 
realization flamed in his brain. Stand- 
ing out from the arch of his chest was 
the carved handle of a paper knife, the 
knife Johnny had seen Rand finger, 
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time and again, as they had talked 
here in this very room. Somehow the 
sight of that imprompiu weapon deep- 
ened Raeburn’s conviction. No delib- 
erate murder had been done here. 
Some one, coming unarmed and with no 
fixed intention of violence, had snatched 
up that knife from Rand’s desk under 
some stress of sudden passion and 
driven it home to his heart while he sat, 
unsuspecting and off his guard. 

If Wagner had come here, he would 
have come armed, and Rand would have 
given him no chance to strike without 
a struggle. He would have been vig- 
ilant, on guard, the loaded revolver in 
his desk drawer within easy reach of 
his trained fingers, if he had faced the 
man who had threatened him with death. 
No, whoever had killed him had been 
able to come near without suspicion— 
as Joan Vinton might have come, for 
instance. 

Johnny drew back, trying to shake 
off the thought that closed in on him 
relentlessly. Joan—his mind groped 
desperately for means of protecting her, 
even now. Under the stress of neces- 
sity, his excitement cooled and his clear, 
straightforward power of reasoning re 
turned to him. Could they trace it to 
her? Would they suspect her even, 
with Wagner at large? Was there any 
sign which might lead the bloodhounds 
to her tracks? He must be sure that 
nothing was left behind him, when he 
went, to afford a clew to the truth. 

He glanced about the room. It was 
in its normal order, the cork drugget 
cleanly swept, the big, bare desk gleam- 
ing and dustless. Nothing would-—— 
But wait, wait! If he could deduce so 
much from that ivory-handlied knife, 
wasn’t it thinkable that some other brain 
might draw the same inferences? And 
might there not be finger prints, de- 
cipherable and damning, on its polished 
surface? He fumbled in his pocket and 
drew on a glove. Conquering his re- 





pulsion, he bent over the body and drew 
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out the knife. They shouldn’t have that 
clew, at least! He carried it into the 
outer office and found a sheet of letter 
paper in a tray beside the typewriter. 
He wrapped the thing in it hurriedly 
and, with a final, searching glance about 
the inner room, tiptoed into the corri- 
dor, leaving the lights ablaze behind 
him. 

He went down the stairs with as lit- 
tle noise as he could manage. At the 
ground floor he hesitated, studying the 
lobby until he made quite sure that 
no one would observe his exit. A quick 
dash across the resounding tiles, a mo- 
ment at the latch, and he was in the 
recessed doorway, glancing up and 
down the street. It was safe. There 
was no one near enough to recognize 
him. He stepped out on the sidewalk, 
forcing himself to walk deliberately 
If they found the trail now, it woul 
be some miraculous whimsy of blin« 
chance. 

The rustle of stiff paper in his inner 
pocket seemed like the crack and rattle 
of musketry fire. He wondered 
whether’ the casual pedestrians who 
passed him could hear it. Scraps of 
the law flitted through his mind. Ac- 
cessory after the fact—it was true 
enough. By taking that knife away he 
had made himself, in the law’s eye, full 
partner in the guilt of murder. if they 
caught him with it he would find him 
self in the dock, facing trial for his 
life. The weight of it in his pocket 
seemed to multiply, until he felt it drag 
ging him down. Murder—first degree 
—inay God have mercy on your soul— 
a hearty breakfast—protested his inno 
cence to the last. | 
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He wondered if Bill) 
Donovan would write those things about 
him, when the time came. With a sharp 
effort he gripped his straying thoughts 
and forced himself to think. 

There really wasn’t any danger 
Joan would never be suspected. No- 
body had the least reason in the world 
to think that she had any motive for 
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killing Caleb Rand. Besides, there was 
Wagner—Wagner who had talked in 
his cell, who had the best of reasons 
for striking back at the man he be- 
lieved had jobbed him. They would 
all take it for granted that Wagner had 
done it. Raeburn was a fool to let him- 
self be tormented by fantastic imagin- 
ings. Whether they caught Wagner or 
not, they would hold him guilty. Joan 
was in no danger whatever. 

He wondered what he had better do 
with the knife. Throw it down the first 
sewer grating? That would be safe 
enough, surely. It wouldn’t be found 
for years, and even if it did turn up, 
who would connect it with the crime? 
It was not a promising implement for 
murder, with its fragile hilt and its 
flimsy blade. 

He remembered stories of fond 
weapons, dozens of cases in which a 
slayer had come to grief through just 
such assumptions of safety. Better 
be careful—needlessly careful. There 
must be safe hiding places by the score, 
if a fellow only took a little pains to 
think of them. Let’s see—he might 
stroll down to the river and drop it 
over the bridge, for instance. 

He found himself unexpectedly at 
Mrs. Eldon’s doorstep, the knife still in 
his pocket. A sudden panic stirred in 
him. He must not try to hide it any- 
where near Joan’s whereabouts, what- 
ever he did. He turned away, walk- 
ing blindly and fast. A mile away 
from the boarding house he came upon 
a sewer vent, and, looking about him, 
dropped the knife carefully down. The 
wrapping he folded neatly and replaced 
in his pocket. He could burn that when 
he got home. A weight rose from his 
shoulders. He came back to the vine- 
shaded porch in a brighter frame of 
mind, but facing a new and repellent 
realization. 

Joan had killed a man. That she 
had killed him with excellent justifica- 


tion, from Johnny Raeburn’s point of _ 
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view, that the dead man had richly de- 
served a death more bitter than had 
come to him, did not alter the fact. 
Something seemed to die in Johnny 
Raeburn’s soul. He had forgiven her 
for stealing; he had deluded himself 
into vain dreams that he might per- 
suade her to give up all idea of other 
crimes. But a thief and a murderess! 
Johnny set his teeth. He’d been a fool 
long enough. He’d risk sharing her 
punishment, in order to spare her the 
consequences of her impulsive, fright- 
ened carelessness in leaving the knife 
behind. That was enough. He’d stop 
thinking about her, once for all. 

Whereupon, as he burned the stained 
sheet of letter paper and carefully pow- 
dered its ashes before scattering them 
from his open window, he proceeded 
to think about her more intently than 
ever. 

He came downstairs early the next 
morning, half afraid to unfold the 
Sentinel which waited for him in the 
hall. The headlines reassured him a 
little; they announced Wagner’s escape, 
but had no word to say of any murder. 
Evidently the death of Caleb Rand had 
not been discovered until after the edi- 
tion went to press. Perhaps it had 
not been discovered yet. He turned 
into the dining room, vaguely com- 
forted by the temporary reprieve. The 
longer the discovery of the crime could 
be deferred, the harder it would be to 
bring it home to the culprit. As long as 
Wagner remained at large, suspicion 
would inevitably rest on him. He 
started as he came face to face with 
Joan Vinton, sitting calmly over her 
breakfast. 

She was perfect mistress of herself. 
Except for a slight pallor, there was no 
hint of emotion in the face she turned 
toward him. She even managed to 
smile almost cheerfully. 

“You're early, too, Mr. Raeburn.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny. “I’ve got a busy 
day ahead, with this Wagner business, 
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They'll probably think I had something 
to do with his getting out 7 

“Or I.” She smiled again. “I saw 
him yesterday, you know. You didn’t 
smuggle in those saws, did you?” 

“No.” Johnny spoke curtly. 
know I didn’t, don’t you?” 

She eyed him levelly for a moment. 
“That means you think that I did, | 
suppose. Well, I didn’t. I thought you 
must have. I—lI’d be the last person 
on earth to want Wagner to get away. 
I—I was counting on him to She 
stopped abruptly. “It doesn’t matter. 
I really didn’t help him escape, whether 
or not you'll believe me.” 

“Of course I believe you.” Johnny 
heard himself saying the words fatu- 
ously, as if her assurance definitely dis- 
posed of all possibility of, doubt. 

He was annoyed at himself as he 
realized the degree to which he had 
fallen under the spell of this baffling 
girl—a girl who could confess to de- 
liberate and intricate robbery without a 
blush, a girl who could kill a man and 
behave as if she had no faintest knowl- 
edge of the crime. Every trick of her 
face and voice, as she confronted him, 
was an acted lie. Every word she spoke 
was a virtual falsehood; and yet, in 
spite of himself, he believed her. She 
had killed Rand, after robbing him, but 
she hadn’t helped Joe Wagner to break 
jail. 

She flushed a little at the earnestness 
of histone. “Thanks. That’s very nice 
of you. I wonder who did help him, 
then ?” 

“Oh, he had plenty of pals, I ex- 
pect,’ said Johnny. “Probably he 
bribed one of the guards, for that mat- 
ter. I’ve heard that it can be done.” 

She rose. “I’m going down to the 
office,” she said. “I’ve got to have it 
out with Mr. Rand, and I’d better get 
it over with.” 

Johnny stared. 
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“What—what are 


you going to tell him,” he demanded. 
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It seemed incredible that she could 
carry her part so far. 

“Oh, I’ve got to play for time, I sup- 
pose. I’ll try to compromise with him, 
somehow.” She sighed wearily. He 
walked beside her into the hall. “You 
—you’re forgetting your breakfast,” she 
reminded him. 

“Don’t want any,” said Johnny, “I’m 
going with you.” 

She seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
as if considering the possible effect of 
appearing at the office under his escort. 
Then, with a slight smile, she shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“It’s not necessary. 
| think. But if you want to—— 

“1 do,” said Johnny. 

She brightened perceptibly and they 
went out into a clear, sun-drenched 
morning, the sidewalks glistening from 
the hose, the smell of unfolding leaves 
and newly mown grass touching a 
friendly breath of breeze. It seemed 
impossible that there was room, in a 
smiling world like this, for death and 
guilt and terror. Johnny thought of 
Caleb Rand, sprawled in his office chair 
in the unwholesome blaze of the electric 
lights, with this clean sunlight pouring 
through his windows into the room 
where he had schemed and dreamed and 
died. 

They were silent as they walked. 
Johnny’s thoughts revolved in a vicious 
circle. What splendid nerve the girl 
had! Knowing what lay before her, 
she controlled herself so wonderfully 
that he would never have suspected 
what lay upon her mind if he had not 
known it. They came to the door of 
the building. She stopped and turned. 

“Thanks for coming along,” she said. 
“Good-by.” 

“T’m coming up,” said Johnny. 

She paled a little at that. “Why?” 

“T want to see Rand, and I’m not 
going to let you face him alone.” 

She hesitated. “Very well, then.” 

The mulatto boy who ran the elevator 
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greeted her with a flash of teeth. She 
joked with him merrily, as he waited 
a moment for a possible third passen- 
ger, and laughed gayly while the car 
creaked upward. Johnny marveled at 
her again. He guessed that she was 
doing this deliberately. It might be use- 
ful to have the boy remember her good 
spirits later on. What a woman! If 
she had not chosen crime for a profes- 
sien, how that brain of hers could have 
been used! The pity of it, the pity and 
the waste, took Johnny Raeburn by the 
throat. She produced a latchkey from 
her purse and opened the outer door. 

“Why, the lights are on! That’s 
queer!” She paused on the threshold. 
Johnny stood beside her, staring at the 
motionless foot which was visible be- 
yond the door of the inner room. Her 
glance followed his, and her voice low- 
ered. ‘“He’s here,” she whispered. He 
nodded, unable to speak. She moved 
past him, approaching the doorway as 
steadily as if she did not dream what 
waited beyond it. She stopped short. 
“Why—something’s happened! Mr. 
Rand!” 

Johnny pressed beside her, staring. 
Caleb Rand lay as he had seen him 
last, his hands dangling, his chin rest- 
ing on his breast. 

“He’s dead,” said Johnny huskily. 
“Somebody—or else it’s a stroke—or 
something.” He approached the figure, 
walking on tiptoe, as one walks softly 
toward a man asleep. The red stain 
which had spread away from the wound 
justified him in another exclamation. 
“He’s been stabbed! See there!” 
We'd better call the police— 
or an ambulance.” 

She had already moved toward the 
telephone. Again Johnny’s admiration 
stirred. What splendid self-possession! 
If only He checked the thought. 
This was no time or place for such re- 
flections. There was work to do, work 
on which another life depended. He 
forced his mind to think clearly. 
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“An ambulance, first,” he said thickly. 
“We don’t know he’s dead e 

She was already speaking evenly over 
the wire. “Emergency Hospital, please 
—and very quickly; there’s been an ac- 
cident. Thank you... . Emer- 
gency? An ambulance as soon 
as possible, please. Caleb Rand’s 
office, in the Berkeley Building. Mr. 
Rand has been hurt. Thank 
you.” She rang off. ‘Police head- 
quarters, now, please.” 

Johnny listened as she repeated the 
story briefly. If he had not known, 
he would have been certain that she 
knew nothing of the crime save what 
she had discovered this morning. Her 
voice was as steady and firm as if she 
had been announcing something utterly 
prosaic and commonplace. She rang 
off, rose and faced him. 

“They’ll be here in a few minutes,’ 
she said. “Shall we wait for them or 
call in the building employees, or the 
neighbors? I believe the best rule in 
such cases is to leave things exactly as 
one finds them. A crowd might easily 
disturb something.” 

“Yes, you’re right. Wait till the po- 
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lice get here—that’s safest.” Johnny 
spoke with an effort. Her complete 
coolness dumfounded him. He _ fol- 


lowed her into the inner room again. 
She bent over what had been Caleb 
Rand. Her hand touched the ashen 
cheek. She drew it back, as one with- 
draws a hand from contact with heated 
metal. 

“He’s quite dead, I’m afraid.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny. “He must have 
been—like this—all night.” 

“The lights—yes.” She faced him. 
“It simplifies things tremendously,” 
she said. ‘“I—I can’t pretend to be 
sorry. It’s a way out, after all.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny again. “He— 
he’s better dead; but that won’t make 
any difference to the police.” 

“No. Of course not. They'll have 
to do their best to kill somebody else 
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for killing him. It’s a queer world, 
isn’t it? Whoever killed him did the 
city a service, and yet the law would 
call him a murderer.” 

The door behind them opened and 
two men came in, one in uniform, the 
other, an unobtrusive, rather dingy fig- 
ure, in drab and wrinkled citizen’s 
dress. He came toward them, and 
Johnny met his eyes, with a queer, cold 
tingle along his spine. They were 
opaque eyes, a dull, slate-toned gray, 
not in the least like the penetrating, 
supersensitized eyes of the detective 
of the popular fancy. They rested al- 
most stupidly on Johnny Raeburn, with 
a slow, emotionless stare which had a 
quality of chilling impersonality. 

“I’m Redell, from headquarters,” 
said a slow, level voice. ‘‘What’s hap- 
pened.” 

Johnny struggled for coherent speech, 
while the terrible eyes studied him. It 
was Joan Vinton who answered, in 
crisp, direct simplicity. She described 
the discovery in a few.short sentences, 
told who she was and_ introduced 
Johnny Raeburn, almost as casually as 
if the occasion had been a chance meet- 
ing. Redell listened soberly. 

“Stabbed, I see,” he said, when she 
had finished. “Very neat stroke, too. 
Got him about instantly, I'd say. 
Where’s the knife?” 

Johnny saw the girl start. It re- 
lieved him to observe that Redell’s back 
was toward her. He interposed 
quickly. 

“Everything’s just as we found it,” 
he said. “We thought it better not to 
disturb a thing.” 

“Quite right.” Redell turned to him. 
“You’re counsel for Joe Wagner, aren’t 
you?” 

{t was Johnny’s turn to start. “Why, 
yes—I suppose so. He rather inti- 
mated, yesterday, that he wouldn't 
need my services, any longer, though. 
[—I don’t know whether I’m still look- 
ing after his interests or not-——”’ 
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“Saw him yesterday, eh?’ Redell’s 
eyes settled comfortably on Johnny’s. 

“Yes. He must have been about 
ready to make his get-away, then. He 
acted queerly—as if he had a secret that 
pleased him.” 


“Probably you're right.” —_Redell 
seemed indifferent. 
The girl spoke up quickly. “I 


thought so, too. I saw him yesterday, 
also, you know.” 

Redell turned 
“What for?” 

“Mr. Rand wanted me to see if Wag- 
ner wouldn’t agree to return the stolen 
money. He had an idea that Wagner 
might listen to me. You see I’d seen 
a good deal of him, here in the office, 
and——”’ 

“Wagner wouldn’t come through?” 

“No. As Mr, Raeburn says, he be- 
haved as if he—as if he had something 
up his sleeve. I can’t express it any 
other way. He was grinning and 
chuckling all the time we talked.” 

“Say anything about Rand?’ 

“Yes. He made it very clear that 
he meant to—to square up with him, 
I think he said. He wasn’t definite— 
just, well, secretive and pleased with 
himself, and very, very angry at Mr. 
Rand. He claimed that Mr. Rand had 
invented the whole affair of-the rob- 
bery merely to get him out of the way.” 

“{ know. That makes it look pretty 
simple, doesn’t it?” 

Redell turned as the ambulance sur- 
geon entered, and stood aside, his face 
placidly stupid, while the young doctor 
made a brief and superficial examina- 
tion. 

“Been dead for several hours, any- 
way. igor mortis already setting in. 
Died instantly. Heart punctured.” 


slowly toward her, 


He spoke with clipped, professional 
brevity. 
wound.” 
‘Redell nodded gravely. 
wait for the coroner,” he said. 
be here any minute.” 


“Stilletto, judging by the 
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They waited, the girl self-possessed, 
cool, as if nothing out of the ordinary 
had occurred, Johnny Raeburn tortured 
by a sense of suffocation, as if walls 
were closing in about him.  Redell 
frightened him. The placid, leaden 
eyes, the heavy, inert face, the dull, 
expressionless voice, all seemed to mask 
a cold, mathematical intelligence. He 
saw Redell studying Joan, and it seemed 
as if the man were laughing inwardly 
at her pretense of unconcern, as if he 
saw through and through her superficial 
calmness. 

The coroner, a chubby, buoyant lit- 
tle man, almost completely bald, with 
a deep, permanent crease between the 
base of his polished scalp and the top 
of his fat neck, arrived after an eter- 
nity of perhaps ten minutes, and pro- 
ceeded to make a bustling examination. 
His brisk, breezy manner irritated John 
Raeburn’s sense of the fitness of things. 
It was offensive to see a man so cheer- 
ful in the presence of death. The 
coroner questioned them ail in short, 
staccato style, and turned to Redell with 
a grin. 

“Pretty simple for you, Redell. Open 
and shut, eh? Wagner, of course.” 

“Of course,” said Redell. ‘On the 
face of it. Tl be getting out on the 
job, I guess. You’re in charge, now, 
Orson.” 

“Yes.” The chubby man looked im- 
portant. “Ill handle things here. In- 
quest to-morrow at ten. I'll want you 
on hand, Mr. Raeburn, and the young 
lady, too, of course.” He bowed com- 
ically at Joan. : 

“You don’t need me now, then?” 
Johnny rose. He was anxious to get 
away. The horror of it all had him by 
the throat. It seemed as if he must 
cry out. 

“Not at all. But Miss Vinton had 
better stay, if she will. We'll need her 
here to help us clear things up. Mr. 
Rand’s attorneys should be notified.” 
“T’'ll stay, of course.” The girl spoke 
6B ps 
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evenly. “I’d better telephone to Mr. 
Telfair, hadn’t I? He’s Mr. Rand’s 
personal attorney and he’ll know about 
the will and so on.” 

“By all means.” Orson smirked be- 
nignantly at her as she moved toward 
the instrument. 

Johnny hesitated a moment at the 
door, reluctant to leave her alone with 
her danger, eager as she was to escape 
from the place, tainted with death. He 
saw Redell stroll casually back into the 
inner office. He heard him call gently 
to Orson, who bustled in after him. 
The door closed. 

Johnny Raeburn glanced ai the stolid 
face of the uniformed patrolman, wish- 
ing that he could remove the man by 
the mere power of his will. If he could 
only warn the girl, before he went, that 
she wasn’t safe, that Redell’s dull, 
opaque eyes rested on her with uncan- 
nily penetrating scrutiny. But he could 
only stand by helplessly while she tele- 
phoned, her voice even and steady and 
cool. The door opened before she fin- 
ished, and the coroner emerged, his fat 
face glowing with suppressed excite- 
ment, his small, recessed eyes snapping. 
There was an envelope in his hand. 
He sealed it, thumping down the flap 
noisily. Redell initialed it, and Orson 
tucked it carefully into an inner pocket. 

“That settles things, Redell!” the lit- 
tle man declared. 

Redell moved his head ever so 
slightly, but Johnny caught the gesture 
and understood it. They had found 
something—something which might re- 
veal the truth. And they chose that 
neither he nor Joan Vinton should know 
what it was. 

“Come along, Raeburn.”  Redelil 
spoke carelessly. “Want to talk to 
you a little. Save time walking to- 
gether.” 

Johnny did not dare to hang back. 
They went out, passing in the corridor 
a very, hurried young man whom 
Johnny recognized as one of Billy 
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Donovan’s mates on the Sentinel. He 
was in too much haste to notice Johnny 
or the detective, and Redell chuckled 
softly as they entered the elevator. 

“They don’t let the grass grew under 
’em—those newspaper lads,” he said. 
“Lucky he didn’t spot us, or we'd have 
had a dozen of ’em trailing us. Walk 
down toward headquarters, will you? 
I want to ask you something.” 

Johnny had the sensation of a hand 
on his shoulder. Even his innocence 
was not proof against his growing fear 
of this slow-spoken, stupid-looking man. 
What had they found? What was in 
that envelope?) What 

“Raeburn, you can give us a lead 
about Wagner. You know how we can 
find him. Better help.” 

Johnny gulped. “I swear I haven't 
a glimmer of an idea where he is. I 
don’t know a thing about him except 
what I told you.” 

Redell shook his head regretfully. 
“Oh, come id 

“It’s the truth. I don’t. He as good 
as told me yesterday that he didn’t want 
me any more.” 

Redell surveyed him steadily for a 
moment, 

“All right. But if you find out any- 
thing, I don’t need to remind you that 
it’s up to you to let us know. We've 
got to catch him.” 

“T'll tell you anything I find out,” 
said Johnny shortly. “Is that all?” 

“Guess so. I'll count on you to play 
fair.” 

They walked another square. Re- 
dell paused at the corner. 

“T’ll turn off here, I guess. We'll 
have trouble locating Wagner. He 
knows his way around this town better 
than most, by what I’ve heard. Funny 














thing—a lad like him working for Caleb 
Rand so many years. Not much alike, 
eh?” 


“Not much.” Johnny was eager to 
get away from those dull, steady eyes. 
“Don’t remember how Wagner 
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looked, myself,” said Redell. “Sort of 


tall and thin, wasn’t he?” 


“Yes. About six feet, I'd say.” 
Johnny moved ahead. Redell stopped 
him. 

“Brown eyes? And sort of grayish 
hair?” 

“No—his hair’s black—and short. 


Rather coarse and stiff. You can get 
the whole description easy enough, 
Redell. They mugged and measured 
him and took his finger prints.” 

“That’s so. It’s one bit of luck, any- 
way. Well, see you again.” 

Redell moved off unhurriedly. 
Johnny stared after him, mystified more 
than ever. Again he had the uncom- 
fortable sensation that Redell saw clean 
through him, read his thoughts as if 
they were printed on his face. 

He went to his office, depressed and 
troubled. They would catch Wagner, 
beyond any doubt. He had seen too 
much of the police system to hope that 
the fugitive could make good his escape. 
Wagner was too well known to avoid 
recognition very long, and he must have 
been empty of pocket when he escaped 
—or near it. He had borrowed small 
sums of Raeburn on more than one oc- 
casion, during his confinement. Un- 
less somebody had supplied him with 
money as well as tools, he could not 
finance himself very long. 

He heard newsboys calling “extras” 
and sent his stenographer out for one. 
It contained very little more than the 
bare fact of the murder, a sensation 
startling enough to shake Lakeport to 
its underpinnings. Inevitably the con- 
nection between Joe Wagner’s escape 
from jail and the killing of Caleb Rand 
was emphasized in headline and text. 
Plainly the press believed that Wagner 
was the murderer. 

Raeburn breathed more easily. So 
long as Joe Wagner managed to evade 
pursuit, that assumption safeguarded 
Joan Vinton from suspicion. The 
longer the hounds followed Wagner’s 
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trail the farther it must lead them from 
the right one. But if they caught him 
He refused to consider that 
contingency. Time enough to think of 
it when it arose. 

He maintained a barricade all morn- 
ing against persistent reporters. Suc- 
cessive editions of the papers elabo- 
rated the details of the crime. His own 
name appeared in their accounts with 
disturbing frequency. He had been 
Wagner’s attorney; he had _ visited 
Wagner at the detention prison only a 
few hours before the prisoner had 
broken out; he had been one of those 
to discover the murder. 

Joan Vinton came in for displeasing 
prominence, as well. Her visit to the 
prison, her recent friendliness, outside 
of business hours, with the murdered 
man, her share in the discovery of 
his body, all brought her into the story 
almost as often as Johnny Raeburn him- 
self. And Redell, with his dull, steady, 
searching eyes, must have connected all 
these random threads, long before this. 

Johnny paced across his office, more 
depressed than ever. It was almost 
five when a confused uproar of hawk- 
ers’ voices in the street below his win- 
dow carried a sudden meaning to his 
ear. He flung up the sash and lis- 
tened. 

“Wagner arrested!” 

He went down and bought a paper, 
still damp from the press. The head- 
line ran straight across the page. And 
below it, in black, accusing type, he 
read something which his brain refused 
to believe: 


— 


Redell finds fugitive murder suspect with 
aid of Miss Joan Vinton, Rand’s private sec- 
retary 

CHAPTER VI, 


SEVERAL SIMPLIFIED THINGS. 


IX read the text in a blur of stunned 
incredulity. It set for the details 

of the capture, giving flamboyant praise 
in the best newspaper style, to the 


stenographer who had led the police to 
Wagner’s hiding place. Miss Vinton, 
according to the reporter, had been able 
to supply Detective Redell with a great 
deal of valuable information regarding 
Wagner, thanks to her acquaintance 
with him during her employment in 
Rand’s office. It had been at her sug- 
gestion that the police had searched a 
rather shady, third-class hotel in Blake 
Street, where Wagner had stopped sev- 
eral times while in Rand’s employ. 
They had found the suspect in a room 
on the top floor, sound asleep, and had 
been able to effect the arrest without 
difficulty. 

The account went on to declare that 
Wagner protested his complete igno- 
rance of the crime, asserted that he 
had not heard of it until charged with 
it after his arrest, and refused to add 
anything to this denial. He had re- 
tained Adolph Bebel as his counsel, and 
the well-known criminal lawyer had ex- 
pressed himself as convinced of Wag- 
ner’s innocence and hinted of sensa- 
tional disclosures in store. 

Johnny read it over and over again. 
Joan Vinton, of all living: people! How 
could she? Didn’t she realize that her 
own safety lay in Wagner’s escape? 
Didn’t she see the terrible folly of giv- 
ing him an opportunity to prove his 
innocence in court—an opportunity he 
would never have sought of his own 
volition, but which she now forced on 
him? Arfd leaving out the question of 
policy, was it conceivable that she in- 
tended to shelter herself behind the fel- 
low? Did she actually mean to let him 
face the penalty for what she had done? 
Was she going to hold her tongue while 
a judge and jury sent him to the chair? 
Raeburn couldn't believe it. 

Yet what else could she do, now? 
If she meant to confess, the time had 
passed when it might have been man- 
aged with some hope of a scratch ac- 
quittal. A jury might forgive a charm- 
ing woman for killing a man, especially 








a man of the sort Caleb Rand could be 
proved to have been, but they would be 
impressionable indeed if they pardoned 
her deliberate betrayal of an innocent 
suspect. Furthermore, Adolph Bebel 
was defending Wagner—Bebel, the 
craftiest, shiftiest rascal in Lakeport, as 
uncannily clever at ferreting out the 
truth, when it suited his need, as he 
was at suppressing it when his profit 
lay in that direction! Bebel would 
draw inferences even if Redell didn’t. 

Johnny Raeburn went straight to 
Rand’s office. He must see Joan, see 
her at once, find out what she meant, 
shield her if he could from the conse- 
quences of this last terrible blunder. 
But the door was closed and a uni- 
formed policeman on guard outside it 
told him that there was no one within. 
Questioned about Joan, he said that she 
hadn’t been there since he had come on 
duty. Johnny turned away, desperate 
now. She might be at Mrs. Eldon’s. 
He telephoned, only to learn that she 
had not been seen there since morning. 

He consulted his watch. Five-thirty. 
She might be at the prosecutor’s, help- 
ing with the case; they probably would 
want her there, under the conditions. 
He sprang on board a trolley and rode 
back downtown, trying to reason out 
the conflict in his mind. 

He knew definitely that Joan Vinton 
was a thief—a thief by deliberate 
choice, without the pressure of want 
to urge her into crime. She was able 
to earn her living honestly and amply, 
and had elected to steal, instead, be- 
cause it pleased her better than hon- 
esty. He had strong reason to believe 
that she had killed Caleb Rand—not 
proof positive, to be sure—but circum- 
stantial evidence as strong as that on 
which many a man had gone to chair or 
scaffold; he had the newspaper’s star- 
ing headlines to assure him that she 
had betrayed an innocent man to the 
law. 

Thus his mind summed up the case 
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for the prosecution. It was unanswer- 
able. A girl who could do those things 
deserved no man’s sympathy, much less 
his faith and trust. Johnny Raeburn 
was a lawyer. He recognized the force 
of every argument against her, gave it 
just weight. And yet, defying reason, 
something rebellious and persistent in 
him snapped its fingers at the indict- 
ment, reminded him of the girl’s eyes, 
of the way her lips lifted at their cor- 
ners, of her cool, low voice, her swift, 
efficient hands. He raged at himself 
for a simpleton, a blind, believing fool. 
What made him cling so fantastically to 
his belief in this girl in the teeth of 
what he knew about her? Had he lost 
his wits completely ? 

He swung down from the platform 
before the sooty marble of the county 
hall. There wag no coherent plan of 
action in his mind. He wanted to find 
Joan Vinton, to face her with the facts 
as he knew them, to tell her 

“Oh, Johnny! Johnny Raeburn!” 

He whirled at the voice. So utter a 
fool he had become that even in his 
torment of conflicting emotions, he 
found a throb of triumph in the fact 
that she had called him Johnny! She 
came toward him, flushed, excited, her 
eyes bright, her lips parted. 

“T’ve been telephoning to your office 
for twenty minutes. I wanted you to 
come with me——” 

“T was looking for you,” he said, star- 
ing at her. “Is it true that you—you 
helped Redell get Wagner? The pa- 
pers say i 

“Oh, that!” She waved a depreca- 
tory hand. “That was just luck. I 
happened to remember that Mr. Rand 
used to telephone him there sometimes. 
They can’t make me out very clever on 
strength of that, I’m afraid.” 

“Clever!” He choked on the word. 
“Don’t you see what it means?” 

“Of course I do. That’s why I did 
it.” She eyed him curiously. ‘Why? 
What’s wrong?” 
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He controlled himself with an effort. 
“T was racking my wits to think of some 
way of helping him to get away,” he 
said. “He didn’t do it.” 

“T know he didn’t,” she replied. “If 
I hadn’t known that, ’'m not sure I’d 
have given him away. It’s all right, 
though. It’s working out beautifully. 
I’ve just finished with him and [ wanted 
you to come with me.” 

“Where?” 

Johnny Raeburn’s head was spinning. 
Thief? Murderess? Traitress? What 
gibbering nonsense! Of course she 
couldn’t be anything but what she 
seemed! His reason, beaten down by 
intuitions, retreated sullenly into the 
darkest corner of his brain. 

She laughed happily. “To see the 
end of the story. I—I felt as if I owed 
you that. It occurs to me that I’ve been 
putting rather a strain on friendship. 
Not many earnest young lawyers would 
have been as good-natured as you've 
been with a fifty-thousand-dollar thief. 
I'd rather have you along when I own 
up to that. You can appear as my 
counsel, if you like. I may need one. 
It’s rather a delicate negotiation—com- 
pounding a felony, especially when I’ve 
got to persuade the governor to do the 
compounding.” 

Johnny could only stare stupidly. 
There wasn’t any rhyme or reason to 
this thing. The governor—compounded 
felonies—own up! She laughed again. 

“I don’t blame you for feeling that 
way about it. Come along. He’s prom- 
ised to wait for me, but I’d better not 
be late. I’ve just about exhausted his 
patience as it is.” 

She struck across the narrow park 
which separated the county buildings 
from the State House. Johnny walked 
beside her, trying desperately to find 
some glimmer of light in the dense 
darkness of his brain. 

“You'll find out all about it in a few 
minutes,” she assured him. “It’s no 
use trying to explain it now.” 
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He followed her into the high-ceiled 
corridor at the governor’s office in the 
State House. A_ soft-footed clerk 
greeted her amiably, tiptoed before 
them into a great room where a tired- 
looking man sat behind a littered desk. 
Johnny recognized Governor Payne. 
They called him the Human Icicle in 
irreverent political circles, a man with- 
out emotions, a thinking machine. He 
looked up from a sheaf of correspond- 
ence. A glint of pleasure crept into 
his eyes. 

“l’ve brought my counsel with me, 
Governor Payne. Mr. Raeburn. 1 
wanted him to hear what I’ve got to 
say. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Not at all.” The voice was very 
tired. “But I’m afraid it isn’t any use. 
I’ve been over every word of the case 
again, and there’s no shadow of excuse 
for clemency rs 

“Of course not. They saw to it that 
there shouldn’t be. They understood 
their business, Governor Payne. I quite 
realized that long ago. I gave up all 
idea of your interfering on what I 
could tell you. I made up my mind to 
bring you something definite, this time. 
And now I’ve got it.” 

She laid a typewritten document be- 
fore him with a touch of triumph. He 
glanced at it, glanced back at her, re- 
turned to the paper, his face suddenly 
touched with interest. Johnny Rae- 
burn, deeper than ever in his maze, 
stared from the girl to the executive 
and back again. 

“Why—why, this is horrible!’ The 
governor’s voice rang out sharply and 
his face was grim. “Those scoundrels! 
It’s quite clear, in the light of this con- 
fession a 

“TIsn’t it?” She sighed happily. “I 
had trouble enough to get it! It’s taken 
me almost a year, and I’ve had to—to 
fight fire with fire, I’m afraid. I hardly 
dare to tell you about it, but I’ve got to. 
I'll need three pardons now, instead of 
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one.” She fumbled in her manuscript 
case and drew out a thick sheaf of bills, 
held together by broad rubber bands. 
She laid it on the desk. “There’s fifty 
thousand dollars,.Governor Payne. It’s 
the money Joe Wagner’s supposed to 
have stolen from Caleb Rand. He 
didn’t take it.” 

“I’m afraid it doesn’t matter much 
whether he stole it or not,” said Payne, 
his face stern again. “By what I read, 
he’s facing a more serious affair.” 

“Oh, he had nothing to do with that, 
either, I'll tell you all about that when 
the time comes. They won’t even in- 
dict me for killing Caleb Rand. But 
they’ve accused Wagner of stealing this 
money, and he didn’t. I stole it my- 
self.” 

“You!” Payne opened his eyes wide. 
“Is this a joke?” 

“I’m afraid not. I stole it deliber- 
ately. There wasn’t any other way. 
I’d better begin at the beginning and 
explain just how it happened ; 

The governor’s face was very sober. 
“Yes,” he said dryly, “I think you'd 
better. These complications are a trifle 
confusing.” 

“IT suppose so. Well, you know that 
you absolutely refused to pardon my 
father without new evidence, and there 
wasn’t any evidence, new or old. So I 
had to get it. I thought it all out very 
carefully and at last I got an idea. 
I decided I’d enter Caleb Rand’s office 
and find out what I needed to convince 
you from the inside. I'd been trained 
as a stenographer, you know, but Rand 
had a very good one, and I had to get 
acquainted with her, first of all, and 
find a way of getting her to quit. That 
wasn’t very easy. She liked the place, 
and Mr. Rand was satisfied with her, 
but I had a bit of luck there. My 
brother stopped over to see me on his 
way west. They happened to like each 
other, and he married her, which simpli- 
fied things all around. She took me 
down to Mr. Rand and recommended 
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me. He gave me a trial, and I—I 
stayed.” 

“Very clever,” Payne said approv- 
ingly. “I wonder that the name didn’t 
excite his suspicions, however 

“Oh, I didn’t risk that. I used my 
first two names, Joan Vinton . 

He started. “You’re Joan Vinton, 











are you? The young woman the pa- 
pers x 
“Yes. I thought you’d guessed that. 


I’ve been in Rand’s office ever since. I 
found out a little—just enough to make 
me sure that I was right. But they 
were awfully cautious always, and there 
wasn’t any written evidence anyway. 
There were just two men who could 
prove my father’s innocence—Rand 
himself and Wagner, who was a sort of 
man-of-all-work for him. I think Rand 
had something which he used to con- 
trol Wagner—some threat or other. 
Wagner was always afraid of him, I 
discovered. But after four or five 
months I knew that there wasn’t any 
use in going on. I’d never have found 
out anything. I was almost discour- 
aged when I remembered a proverb— 
the one about ‘When thieves fall out,’ 
you know. If I could only make them 
quarrel somehow, they might give me a 
chance. 

“T know that Wagner was the weak 
one and I gradually saw how to do it. 
I’d learned their secret telephone code, 
you see. And I—there was a man I 
could trust who was good at imitating 
voices. I arranged things so that he 
could study Rand’s, and practice it till 
he was almost perfect. And then— 
just as Wagner has been claiming all 
along—we waited till Mr. Rand was 
away and telephoned Wagner to bring 
the money and leave it. I knew it was 
safe because there’d been several such 
errands before. Mr. Rand was always 
bribing somebody, very cleverly, and 
he generally used Wagner to handle the 
money. Then, of course, we were go- 


ing to help Mr. Rand catch Wagner, 
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and let Wagner think—just as he did 
think—that he was being double 
crossed. Do you see?” 

“Perfectly. Go on.” Payne’s eyes 
strayed to Johnny’s, a glint of dry hu- 
mor in them, but the lips were grim 
and unrelenting. 

“Well, it worked out just as we'd 
planned, except that Mr. Raeburn was 
clever enough to find Wagner’s trail— 
we'd taken pains to make it very plain 
—and that made it all the better, be- 
cause there wasn’t any chance for Mr. 
Rand to suspect me, you see. You 
know about Wagner being arrested and 
convicted. He wouldn’t talk, though, 
even then. He was still terribly afraid 
of Mr. Rand. I think Mr. Rand must 
have known something about him which 
might have been more serious than just 
robbery. Anyway, he wouldn’t say a 
word, and I was afraid that all our 
trouble was going to be wasted, after 
all.” 

“Rather hard on Wagner, wasn’t it ?” 
The governor’s face was grimmer than 
ever now. , 

“Oh, he deserved to spend at least 
three lifetimes in jail, anyway. I knew 
enough about him to be quite sure of 
that. He’d helped to send father there, 
you know. I haven’t forgotten that. 
I'm not likely to, either. I wasn’t 
sorry for him—not a bit. I’m not 
now.” 

“I’m afraid I agree with you, as to 
that. This confession is rather an en- 
lightening document, as regards Wag- 
ner, at least. Go on.” 

“Well, the next thing that happened 
was that Mr. Rand—liked me. He be- 
gan to come and see me and give me 
things—you know what I mean. He 
was always nice about it, and I began to 
think that perhaps I might be able to 
manage him—that way. Of course I 


hated the idea, but I just couldn’t for- 
get father, and it seemed as if anything 
would be fair. 
he found out. 


Then, quite suddenly, 
He was wonderfully 
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clever and he guessed the whole story 
—except that he thought Mr. Raeburn 
had helped us. And- yi 

“Ele stopped wanting to marry you, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, no. He wanted to all the more. 
He was quite frank with me about it. 
He said he’d liked me when he thought 
I was perfectly honest, but he liked me 
ever so much more now that he knew 
what a smart thief I was. He told me 
all about himself: he was proud of be- 
ing what he was. He liked it. He 
gave me my choice of marrying him in- 
stantly or going to prison—all three of 
us. That was yesterday. He gave me 
a day to think it over. I was fright- 
ened. There didn’t seem to be any way 
out of it except doing what he wanted 
me to. And I—I couldn’t have done 
that, even for father. I just couldn’t. 
IT went to see Wagner, to make a last 
attempt to get him to talk. He just 
laughed at me. He was very odd, so 
pleased with himself that he hardly lis- 
tened. I didn’t understand it then, but 
I’ve found out since. He’d been given 
the saws, you see, and he knew he could 
cut his way out in a day or two. 

“T didn’t know what to do. I made 
up my mind to try to persuade Mr. 
Rand to give me more time. Yesterday 
evening [ saw a light in his office and 
went up to talk it over with him. He 
was very ugly about it. I couldn’t do 
anything with him. While we were 
talking, somebody knocked on the outer 
door. Mr. Rand was excited because 
[ was there. He said I'd have to hide 
in the coat cupboard till he could get rid 
of his caller. So I did. I was still hop- 
ing that I might hear something, you 
see. 

“T couldn’t see who it was that came 
in, but I could hear quite plainly, and 
I knew at once that it was Adolph Bebel. 
He’d been doing some work for Mr. 
Rand—something very secret that I 
hadn’t been able to find out about. I 
heard them talking in the inner office, 
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without being able to make out the 
words. Then, suddenly, Bebel spoke 
louder. I pushed the door open just 
a crack, to listen better and | heard him 
say: ‘I’ve been waiting six years to get 
you, Rand, and I’ve got you now!’ 
Then Mr. Rand laughed and there was 
an ugly noise, like somebody gasping, 
only worse than that. I looked in. Mr. 
Rand had hold of Bebel’s hair with one 
hand, and Bebel was trying to pull his 
head away. He got free, after a sec- 
ond or two, and then I saw that Mr. 
Rand was all slumped down in his 
chair, limp, you know. And there was 
something sticking out of his breast. I 
shut the door of the cupboard quickly, 
and Bebel ran past it. I could hear him 
running through the corridor. I waited 
a little and then I went in to see. Mr. 
Rand was dead. I knew that I couldn’t 
do anything for him, and I—I didn’t 
want to, either. I was glad. I’m glad 
now. He deserved it; he wasn’t fit to 
live!” 

“So it would seem. And then?” 

“Then I went out. I left the lights 
burning and went down in the elevator. 
Mr. Rand had run it up, as he always 
did when he worked at night. I wertt 
home and thought it all over. You see 
I didn’t know then that Wagner had 
escaped. All I thought about was the 
murder and what it might mean for me 
if anybody learned I'd been there. But 
in the morning I found out about Wag- 
ner and I began to see that I could 
manage things, after all. So I went to 
the office just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Mr. Raeburn came with me, and 
we discovered the body together. He 
didn’t know anything about it till then, 
of course. I felt that I knew pretty 
well where Wagner would be, but I had 
to think it over before I was quite sure 
how to go about it. I knew that I could 
prove that Bebel had killed Mr. Rand, 
of course; but I didn’t want to have to 
prove it until I’d made Wagner tell me 
about father’s case, 
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“I watched Mr. Redell and at last I 
decided to trust him with the whole 
story. I got him to help with Wagner. 
He already knew that Wagner hadn’t 
done it, but he was awfully decent about 
letting me scare Wagner with the idea 
that he’d surely be convicted unless I 
helped him out. Finally I persuaded 
him to sign the confession you’ve got 
there. That’s all, I think, except that 
I shall want three pardons, as I said 
before, one for father and another for 
me and then one for Joe Wagner—for 
the robbery affair, which he didn’t do. 
They’re going to hold him, anyway, on 
other charges, so it doesn’t matter very 
much about him, except that I prom- 
ised him I’d ask you. Bebel helped 
him to break jail, of course. He must 
have planned to kill Rand and let Wag- 
ner take the blame, before he brought 
him the saws. It looked quite safe, | 
suppose. It almost was.” 

She folded her hands as serenely as 
if she had asked for nothing more than 
a contribution to a charity. Governor 
Payne surveyed her steadily for a long, 
silent minute. Then he chuckled. 

“T think we'll manage the pardon for 
your father, Miss Schermerhorn,” he 
said. “And that’s the main thing. He’s 
the only one who really comes within 
the scope of my power to exercise 
executive clemency. I'll speak to the 
district attorney about your case and 
you can rest assured there’ll be no trou- 
ble. As for Wagner, his case’ll have 
to be decided on its merits by the courts. 
In his present legal status I can’t par- 
don him, because his conviction hasn’t 
been affirmed yet. In any event I doubt 
very much if the scoundrel is entitled to 
the least consideration. Now, what 
about Bebel? Has he been arrested?” 

“By this time, I think.” She glanced 
at her wrist watch. “I wish I could 
thank you r 

“You needn’t. 





I’m in your debt for 


about the most interesting half hour of 
my life,” he told her. 


“T’ll compound 
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a felony on the same terms whenever 
you have another one to offer. But I’d 
advise you not to try it again.” 

“I shan’t.” She spoke with almost 
comic decision. “I’ve had enough! I’d 
never care about crime, I’m sure. It’s 
too simple.” 

Both men laughed outright, and the 
interview ended before the governor 
had wholly recovered his normal ex- 
pression. 

Outdoors again, Johnny Raeburn 
turned to her. “I—I don’t know how 
to apologize for thinking that you ms 
he began. 

She stopped him. “Please don’t. It 
was fine! You knew I'd stolen that 
money—knew it absolutely—and you 
didn’t care. At first I thought it was 
because you—you didn’t feel strongly 
about such things, but then I knew bet- 
ter. I could tell that you believed in 
me, even when I admitted the theft. It 
was splendid—the sort of compliment 
that means something!” 

He brightened. “Then here’s an- 
other. I was in the street back of the 
office, last night. I saw you cross the 
room, and I went up the stairs as you 
came down in the elevator. I found 
Rand and I thought-——” 

“That I’d killed him! And you stood 
by, after that!” 
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“Well, I—I knew he deserved it. I— 
I took the knife away. I thought it 
might have finger prints on it.” 

“So that’s where it went? I couldn’t™ 
imagine, unless Bebel had come back 
after it. I was worried at first, because 
if he’d come back, he might have seen 
that Mr. Rand’s hand had clung to a 
lot of his hair. I counted on that to 
prove it, you see. It would be awful if 
I had to testify, and Mr. Redell says I 
won't, as it is. So it’s working out all 
right, after all.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny Raeburn. His 
mood darkened as he remembered 
Mimo. She had carefully kept him out 
of her story to the governor. He spoke 
diffidently. ‘Mimo was the one who 
helped you, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, of course. I want you to know 
him. He’s splendid, really.” 

“T’d like to,” said Johnny mechani- 
cally. 

“He’s splendid 
if he is my brother 

“Oh,” said Johnny. “He’s your 
brother, is he? I—TI’m glad that this 


%” 


.” she repeated, “even 


” 





is sO. 
“Are you?” She flashed a glance at 
him, laughter in her eyes and on her lips 
—laughter and something else. 
“Yes,” said Johnny firmly. 
simplifies things a lot.” 


’ 


“It—it 
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EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR POLICEMEN 


FFORTS are being made to amend a law of Ohio so that policemen and 
firemen will work only eight hours a day and forty-eight hours a week. At 


present there is a law which says that, “except in cases of extraordinary emer- 
gency, it shall be unlawful for workmen engaged on any public work carried on 
or aided by the State or any political subdivision thereof, to be required to work 
more than eight hours a day or more than forty-eight hours a week. This section 
shall not be construed to include policemen and firemen.” 

An amendment to the statute has recently been introduced into the State 
legislature. It simply leaves the “not” out of one sentence in the present law, 
making the sentence read: “This section shall be construed to include policemen 
and firemen.” 

If the proposed amendment is passed Ohio will be the first State in the 
country to give its policemen and firemen permanently an eight-hour day. 


t 
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6, Harold de Polo 


IG GROGAN, the burglar, sat 

in a fairly prosperous lunch 

room over his heavy midday 

meal. Though the steak and 
friend potatoes were excellent, the big 
fellow nevertheless wore a_ frown. 
Business had been dull of late, and the 
roll of bills in his right trouser pocket 
was thinning down to the starvation 
point! 

Sut Grogan’s mind was suddenly 
taken from his troubles. An exceed 
ingly pompous and irascible old gentle- 
man, with a flowing white mustache and 
a military bearing, entered the door 
With almost cyclonic force. 

“The ‘phone—where’s | 
waitress?” he shouted. 

“Rotten service they give you—been 
trying in the cigar store across the 
street and couldn't even get the oper 
ator. Man said there was a different 
central over where’s_ the 
phone—where’s the phone?” 
right in the rear,” 
him, visibly im- 


he ‘phone, 


here. So 


“In the rear, sir 
the girl informed 
pressed. 

The old gentleman nodded his thanks 
brusquely and displayed remarkable 
haste for one of his years. Once at 
the instrument, he had better luck than 
formerly. He was connected with his 
number immediately. 

‘Ah, Whalen—that’s you, eh?” he be- 
gan. “Good, excellent! Whalen, pre- 
pare my trunk and bag  instantly— 
Also get 


instantly, do you understand? 


ready to take a little trip south—on 
business. You'll know what I need! 
e 4 Eh? No? I'll do that myselt ; 
you won't have time. Be ready in half 
an hour, then get the things into the 
taxi I'll send, and pick me up at the 
club! You understand thoroughly, 
Whalen?” ; 

The old gentleman for an instant ap- 
peared to be listening. Then his face 
reddened, purpled, and his rage was ter- 
rible to see. 

“Fool! fool!’ he exclaimed. “7m 
the one to think of that! Never mind 
thieves—don’t bother about them, I say. 
Simply lock the front door and let it 
go at that. /’w the one to worry—/’m 
You pack, pack, pack! 

( ;00d-by r’ 


the one! 
Eh? Yes; half an hour. 

Then the old gentleman glared at the 
back of the telephone book. It took him 
no longer than two seconds to find what 
he picked up the 
was fortunate. 


he wanted, and again 
receiver. Here, too, he 
He obtained his party even quicker than 
before.. 


“Hello—hello,” he said. “Taxi com- 
pany ? Good-—Good! Listen. 
Can you have a machine up at three 
eight-three and one half Seventy 
fourth Street in half an hour? 

Eh? Remember, though, it has to be— 

there—has to, in exactly that time. 

Means _ thousands—thousands ? 

Eh? Yes, a trunk, too. How? 
Right, get it again. Three- 

eight-three. and one half West Sev- 

















Big Grogan’s Dessert 


enty-fourth Street. Private house. 
Eh? . All right—good- 


by!” 

The old gentleman mopped his face, 
rushed down the long room, fling a 
half dollar at the waitress, and pushed 
his way out of the door as forcefully 
as he had entered. 

“Gee,” said the girl to Grogan, “some 
old boy, believe me!” 

“Some is right,” murmured the bur- 
glar, his eyes narrowed thoughtfully. 

“Want any dessert, sir?” questioned 


the girl. “Something sweet?” 
Grogan was slow in answering. 


When he did, he looked at ker quite 

pleasantly and spoke cryptic words. 
“No, thanks,” he drawled_ slowly, 

with a wide grin; “I’ve just had mine!” 


Mr. Grogan spent a pleasant after- 
noon in dissipation. This for him, con- 
sisted of the purchase of half a dozen 
excellent cigars-—the finest he could 
procure, in fact. After a not-too-hearty 
evening meal, he retired to his dwelling. 
There he very sensibly got into bed 
and set the alarm for one o’clock in 
the morning. A careful worker, Big 
Grogan was one who laid great stress 
on physical and mental well-being. 

At exactly one he dressed 
calmly and went in search of a night 
driver who occasionally assisted him. 
Once in the taxi, he ordered his ac- 
complice to spin along the Drive. At 
Seventy-fourth Street the burglar bade 
the driver to slow up and allow him to 
alight. He also ordered the chauffeur 
to be at the corner of \West end Avenue 
in exactly fifteen minutes to the dot. 
And, as the other repeated the com- 
mand to signify that he understood, 
Grogan was across the roadway and 
hugging the shadows of the dim, de- 
serted street on his way to number 
three-eight-three and one haif! 

Two minutes later Big Grogan was 
forced to chuckle—to chuckle right 
gleefully. The door opened, indeed, at 


rose, 
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the touch of the second key in his ample 
string of them. In a moment he was 
inside, making for the dining room. 
As he well knew the layout of every 
type of house in New York, he was 
not long in finding what he sought. 
Once there, he went straight at the side- 
board! 

big Grogan was no piker; on the 
other hand, he was no hog. At least, 
that is the reputation he had gained 
among the underworld and among the 


force. Judging from everything, a man 
like the pompous old _ telephoning 


gentleman would doubtlessly have a 
generous array of sterling silver—prob- 
ably, Grogan had calculated, a good 
couple of thousand dollars’ worth. 
That was a sum big enough for one 
haul. Why, therefore, go tearing 
around the house looking for other 
stuff ? 

In another minute Big Grogan 
chuckled again. The sideboard draw- 
ers opened, he realized at the first 
glance that he had, if anything, under- 
estimated the swag. He did not, how- 
ever, stop long to consider the point. 
Instead, he very expertly and quietly 
and swiftly began the business of trans- 
ferring the silver from its rightful place 
into the soft felt bag which he had tied 
about his waist! 

The job finished, Grogan very kindly 
closed the drawers, put the place in 
order, and picked up the precious spoils 
of war. As he was about to make 
his exit, though, there was a sudden 
click, that was immediately followed 
by the chandelier over his head burst- 
ing out into a blinding blaze of light! 

Big Grogan dropped his bag, blinked, 
gasped, and dazedly stared at the mil- 
itary figure of the old gentleman in the 
doorway, with an automatic revolver 
leveled! 

“T’d advise you not to endeavor to 
draw,” coolly said the old gentleman, 
“for I’m decidedly quick and accurate 
myself—most decidedly !” 
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“Yes,” said Grogan very slowly, with 
a puzzled frown, “Yes, old boy, I’m bet- 
ting you are!” 

“Kindly,” requested the captor, “place 
your two hands straight out. I assure 
you that if you try any tricks while | 
snap on the handcuffs, I shall shoot— 
and [ shoot to kill, my good man!” 

An exceedingly wise person was 
Grogan. He knew when his last card 
had been played. Also, he knew that a 
game loser stood a better chance in the 
future than one who whined. He 
obeyed implicitly and allowed the 
wristlets to be attached. 

“Say,” he said, “I’m a curious guy, I 
am. Lemme know the dope, will you?” 

The old gentleman smiled and stroked 
his mustache in a rather satisfied man- 
ner. 

“T shall be pleased to,” he replied. 
“I’m a friend of the inspector of detec- 
tives. He had been telling me about 
how difficult it was to—to ‘get the 
goods,’ I believe he said, on some of 
your profession. I told him I didn’t 
believe so. Oh, well, we argued. He 
cited you as an example, and I had you 
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pointed out to me. You—you remem- 
ber the little scene in the lunch room? 
Well, there you are. I was simply 
gambling that you’d take my bait!” 

Big Grogan reddened and smiled 
sheepishly—and again proved that he 
was game, 

“Mr. Man,” he 
grin, “you're there. 
cold!” 

The old gentleman, too, showed the 
stuff he was made of. 

“Big Grogan,” he said, “I like a good 
loser. I—I feel certain I shall be able 
to tell the judge favorable things about 
you. When your sentence is over, if 
you care to tackle a straight game, look 


admitted with a 
You licked me 


me up!” 
“Maybe,” 

will, sir!” 
Then suddenly he laughed—laughed 


mused the crook, “maybe I 


long and heartily. 

“Why the mirth?” asked the old gen- 
tleman. 

“[—1] was just thinking, sir,” replied 
Grogan, “that I sort of made a mistake 
to-day. My dessert certainly turned 
out to be bitter instead of sweet!” 





JUDGE HEEDS BOY’S 


PLEA FOR LENIENCY 


FTER having pleaded guilty to the charge of robbing a post-office safe Henry 
Bellar, eighteen years old, persuaded Judge J. Warren Davis, of the Federal 


court at Newark, New Jersey, that he ought not to be given a long sentence. 


The 


youth told Judge Davis that he had been in reformatory institutions for all but 


two years since he was nine vears of age. 


He declared that the reformatories 


had not made him law-abiding, but had sent him out into the world a worse 


boy than when he had entered them. 


Bellar said, he had made two good friends—Roger 


Since he had been in the Newark jail, 


3aldwin, serving a sentence 


as a conscientious objector, and a society woman interested in juvenile delin- 


quents. 


These people had promised to assist him to get honest wofk after his 


release, and he was resolved to devote his life to helping change the present system 


for punishing offenders. 


Judge Davis was so impressed by the boy’s talk that he asked him what 


he would consider a just sentence. 


sellar said, “One year,” but the judge gave 


him two, which was eight years less than the young man could have been sentenced 
under the law. 
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Vil~Tue Case oF Mrs. WHARTON © 


HAT every accused person is 


presumed to be innocent until 


proven guilty, is a funda- 
mental principal of English 
So firmly rooted is this. idea that 


law. 
the procedure in some other countries, 
which compel the accused person to es- 
tablish proofs of innocence, is con- 
stantly made the subject of unfavorable 
comment in the English and American 


press. Which of the two systems is 
better is a moot question, for if our 
law makes an unjust conviction almost 
impossible, it also undoubtedly allows 
many guilty persons to slip through the 
meshes of the legal net. 

Readers of trials in which, after a 
wrangle and a lengthy argument, cer- 
tain evidence is not allowed, and at 
which the jurors are instructed to pay 
no attention to damning facts that have 
been improperly brought forward, may 
often have wondered how far such 
facts do impress the jurors, The trial 
of Mrs. Wharton for the murder of 
General W. S. Ketchum in 1871 is a 
classic instance of such a case. 

To quote from the “Law Review” 
concerning this celebrated _ trial: 
“Whenever there is a prosecution upon 
a charge of sufficient magnitude to in- 
terest the people at large, there are 
usually two trials going on collaterally. 
The one is conducted in the courtroom, 
and is decisive concerning the life or 





liberty of the accused; the other is con- 
ducted at the bar of public opinion and 
has to do only with the more shadowy 
matters of reputation and good name. 
Not infrequently the two proceedings 
have very different results. In the 
courtroom a vast mass of testimony is 
never heard, which nevertheless the 
public greedily listen to and make the 
basis of an ultimate, irreversible ver- 


dict. Never was this double 
process better illustrated than in the 
case of Mrs. Wharton.” 

General W. S. Ketchum, of the 


United States army, was an elderly 


man, but still in the vigor of life. 
Mrs. Wharton was the widow of an 
army officer, and but a few years 


younger than the general. They had 
been intimate friends for a number of 
years and had various pecuniary trans- 
actions, the general having lent Mrs. 
Wharton sums amounting, in all, to 
two thousand six hundred dollars. She 
was generally believed to be poor, and, 
though she claimed to have the rever- 
sion of large sums of money, the de- 
fense made no attempt to show this, 
which would have been a considerable 
asset to them. 

On June 23, 1871, General Ketchum 
paid a visit to Mrs. Wharton at Balti- 
more, where she resided, for the pur- 
pose of bidding her farewell on the 
occasion of her departure for Europe. 
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He had another object—to collect the 
sum of two thousand six hundred dol- 
lars, which was owing to him, and for 
which he held Mrs. Wharton’s note. 
It was his habit to carry all his im- 
portant papers pinned to the inside 
pocket of his waistcoat, and he started 
from Washington with the note thus 
secured. He spent several days at Mrs. 
Wharton’s house—five in “all, days of 
severe and fluctuating illness, cul- 
minating in his death on June 28 from 
some obscure malady whose symptoms 
resembled those of poisoning. While 
he was dying another gentleman, also 
resident of the house, was taken 
strangely and violently ill and narrowly 
escaped sharing the fate of the general. 
This was a Mr. Van Ness, a friend of 
Mrs. Wharton, and a clerk in a Balti- 
more bank. 

After the death of General Ketchum 
his waistcoat disappeared, and, when 
it was discovered a day or two later, 
the note for two thousand six hundred 
dollars was missing. Mrs. Wharton as- 
serted that she had paid that amount to 
the general, had received the note from 
him, and had destroyed it, no witness 
being present. She alleged that, instead 
of owing him two thousand six hundred 
dollars, he actually owed her four thou- 
sand dollars in government bonds, 
which he was holding on her behalf. 
General Ketchum was a man of metic- 
ulous probity, entering in his books 
disbursements of the most insignificant 
amounts; yet no memoranda could be 
found among his papers showing that 
he had received either the money or 
the bonds, and Mrs. Wharton could 
produce no receipt for the latter. 

The following additional facts were 
soon made public: Tartar emetic, a sub- 
stance containing antimony, a virulent 
poison, was said to have been found in 
the sediment of a tumbler of milk punch 
‘which Mrs. Wharton had prepared for 
the general; twenty grains of antimony 
were discovered in the stomach of the 
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dead man; fifteen grains were found in 
a tumbler of beer which Mrs. Wharton 
had offered Mr. Van Ness, though he 
had declined to drink it; Mrs. Wharton 
had bought tarter emetic during the gen- 
eral’s stay in her house. Under these 
circumstances it is not strange that 
public opinion immediately judged and 
condemned her as guilty of the general’s 
murder. 

On July 10, as Mrs. Wharton was 
preparing to sail for Europe, she was 
arrested by a deputy sheriff. Public 
Opinion was so greatly incensed against 
her that it was believed a fair trial 
could not be secured in Baltimore, and 
a change of venue to Annapolis was 
accordingly secured. 

The first witness at the trial was a 
Mrs. Chubb, a lady employed in the 
treasury department, who had accom- 
panied General Ketchum from Wash- 
ington to Mrs. Wharton’s house. She 
testified that he was seized with great 
nausea on the Saturday night of his 
arrival. On Sunday he was still ill. 
Sunday night they drank lemonade pre- 
pared by the prisoner, and on Monday 
afternoon a physician was sent for. 
After the medicine which he prescribed 
had been made up, Mrs. Wharton stated 
that she had broken the bottle, and pre- 
vailed upon Mrs. Chubb to get some 
more at the druggist’s, at the same time 
asking her to purchase some tartar 
emetic, which she said she wished to 
apply to her breast. Mrs. Chubb pro- 
cured this, and later in the evening saw 
Mrs. Wharton shake the tartar emetic 
over a mustard plaster, throw the wrap- 
per away, and apply the poultice. 

General Ketchum felt better on Tues- 
day and prepared to return to Washing- 
ton. But in the afternoon he was taken 
sick again, and on Wednesday was 
worse than ever. In the presence of 
Mrs. Hutton, a sister of Mr. Van Ness, 
the physician gave him a dose of 
medicine and left directions that an- 
other dose was to be administered at one 
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o'clock. Before half past twelve Mrs, 
Wharton gave him the second dose, 
saying that the first had done him.so 
much good that she was anxious for 
him to take it as soon as possible. It 
was noticed that Mrs. Wharton retained 
the cup and spoon with which she 
had administered this. Fifteen minutes 
after taking it the general became vio- 
lently ill. He clutched at his throat and 
chest with such violence as to abrade 
the skin, the limbs were stiffened, and 
he fell into convulsions. The dose 
given was of a leaden color, and turbid, 
which would not have been the case 
with the yellow jasmine and _ chloral 
which the physician had prescribed. 

Further evidence showed that some 
milk punch was prepared on Wednes- 
day by Mrs. Van Ness, and that she 
gave a glass of it to her husband, who 
experienced no ill results from it. The 
remainder was poured into a tumbler 
and placed in the refrigerator. Later 
Mr. Van Ness’ sister entered the din- 
ing room and found Mrs. Wharton 
standing with a wineglass in her hand, 
into which she had poured the re- 
mainder of the punch. There was 
something about it that gave rise to 
suspicion. Mr. Van Ness’ sister tasted 
it and found that it left a metallic taste 
in the mouth, whereupon she covered 
the tumbler with her handkerchief and 
put it in her pocket to show to Doctor 
Chew. 

Mr. Van Ness, called by the State, 
was expected to testify that he had 
been sick at Wharton’s house 
while General Ketchum was there, that 
his symptoms were the same as those 
of General Ketchum, and that tartar 
emetic was found in the vessels in use 
during his illness. Now comes in the 
feature of this trial which was alluded 
to above. The law makes all evidence 
of an attempt to kill one man, when the 
accused person is on trial for the mur- 
der of another, inadmissible, and the 
jury was not permitted to consider Mr, 


Mrs. 
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Van Ness’ evidence, although the pub- 
lic had known it long before and had 
already arrived at its verdict in con- 
sequence. After the court had ruled out 
this evidence the State attempted to in- 
troduce evidence to show that poison 
appeared in certain articles brought 
into the house while General Ketchum 
lay ill. This would, of course, have 
brought within the legal knowledge of 
the jury the main circumstances con- 
cerning the illness of Mr. Van Ness, but 
the court ruled that it would admit only 
a part of this evidence. It was permis- 
sible to show that tartar emetic had 
been found in Mrs. Wharton’s house, 
and its presence could be proved by 
persons who had tasted it, but not by 
the symptoms which it developed in 
them. 

This effectually prevented the in- 
troduction of evidence vital to the pros- 
ecution’s case. However, it was hoped 
to secure a conviction by other evidence. 

The sons of General Ketchum made 
depositions concerning the monetary 
transactions between the two parties 
concerned. According to this testimony, 
Mrs. Wharton had made a demand, 
soon after General Ketchum’s death, 
for four thousand dollars in United 
States bonds. She stated that she had 
paid this sum in two installments, that 
she had destroyed her note at the advice 
of the dead man, that she -had taken no 
receipts for principal or interest, had 
paid in cash, and had mentioned to no 
one that she had so much money in 
her possession. She added, when it was 
discovered that the general’s account 
books showed no statement as to this 
alleged repayment, that he had been 
losing his memory. The books of the 
general, however, were ruled out as not 
admissible, 

Marshal Frey, who arrested the 
prisoner, stated that he had suggested 
a servant in the house as the possible 
criminal, but that Mrs. Wharton had 
vigorously denied the possibility of this. 
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She had twice offered him money in 
compensation for the trouble he was 
taking. 

The defense set up the contention 
that if the general had died from any 
noxious drug it was from laudanum, 
with which he secretly dosed himself, 
but this did not accord with the tes- 
timony of the experts. Mrs. Wharton 
had, in fact, already thrown out sug- 
gestions to this effect to many persons 
interested in the matter before her ar- 
rest. 

The only substantial evidence in 
favor of this claim, however, was that 
given by Susan Jacobs, a colored cook 
in Mrs. Wharton’s employ. She stated 
that on Tuesday morning, entering 
General Ketchum’s room, she found 
him in a stupor. He ordered her not 
to disturb him, saying that he would 
soon “sleep it off” and feel better; he 
also said that he did not think the doc- 
tor had dosed him sufficiently, and had 
accordingly taken a dose of his own 
medicine. Later in the day when mak- 
ing up the general’s bed, a little vial 
rolled out from the bedclothes upon the 
floor. This she picked up, smelled laud- 
anum in it, and gave it to Mrs. \Whar- 
ton. The boitle was produced in court, 
and a Baltimore druggist, a member of 
the firm whose name appeared on the 
bottle, examined it. He said that if 
the vial had been purchased from him 
at the time of General Ketchum’s visit 
it would not have had the incrustation 
which was upon it. It would have re- 
quired fully six months and probably 
longer for the bottle to have assumed 
its present look and acquire its sed- 
iment.° In fact it was generally be- 
lieved that Susan Jacobs was lying to 
save her mistress, whose refusal to en- 
tertain Marshal Frey’s suggestion as to 
Susan’s guilt, wears the sinister aspect 
of a conspiracy between these two 





women agains the general’s life. 
Doctor P. C. Williams testified that 
he had been called to attend General 
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Ketchum on Monday afternoon, June 
25th. The patient was much nauseated 
and his pulse was weak and rapid. The 
doctor’s first supposition was that he 
was suffering from cholera, and he 
prescribed cresote and lime water. On 
the next morning he found the general 
greatly improved and planning to re- 
turn to Washington. Further treat- 
ment seemed unnecessary, and he was 
accordingly much surprised when, on 
being summoned the next day, he found 
General Ketchum in a comatose con- 
dition. His head and face were much 
congested and the limbs were rigid. 
The prescription was for an application 
of ice to. the head, and a dose of forty 
drops of yellow jasmine, to be given 
every two hours in two tablespoonfuls 
of water. It was the second of these 
doses which, as _ reiated Mrs. 
Wharton had given the patient half an 
hour in advance of the time. 

The doctor was shown the laudanum 
bottle at the' time of his visit, and re- 
marked that that explained the patient’s 
condition. He, thought, however, that 
the amount of opium, the principle of 
laudanum, taken was not dangerous, 
since none of the characteristic symp- 
toms of opium poisoning were present ; 
the contraction of the pupils which 
would have followed such a dose was 
not visible, the breathing was not slow 
and laborious, and the muscles were not 
relaxed. 

On being summoned hurriedly at one 
o'clock, after the second dose had been 
given, he found the general in convul- 
sions. He then remarked that he was 
afraid General Ketchum had been poi- 
soned. He had an interview with Mr. 
Van Ness’ sister, who showed him 
the tumbler which she had concealed in 
her pocket, tasted a particle of the sed 
iment and found that it was metallic 
and hot on the tongue. His suspicions 
were strongly aroused, but by this time 
nothing could be done; a few minutes 
later General Ketchum died. 
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The post mortem, at which Doctor 
Williams assisted on the following 
morning, disclosed no condition of the 
brain or internal organs which could 
account for the death. The stomach 
was removed and sent to Doctor Aikin 
for examination. Asked as to the poi- 
sonous effects of tartar emetec, Doctor 
Williams testified that the symptoms 
were pain and constriction in the throat, 
with extreme relaxation up to a certain 
point, followed by rigidity of the neck, 
arms and legs; a reddish-blue appear- 
ance of the skin, resulting from the 
weakening effect of the poison upon the 
heart, with stupor, and sometimes, but 
not always, violent nausea. 

Several physicians corroborated Doc- 
tor Williams in the opinion that death 
did not result from natural causes. But 
Doctor Chew gave it as his belief that 
the healthy condition of the bodily or- 
gans proved that death could not have 
been caused by tartar emetic, since this 
became fatal only after it had been ab- 
sorbed into the system. 

From the testimony of the various 
physicians in this case, it seems that 
yellow jasmine is an unusual drug, and 
it appeared to be a favorite recipe of 
Doctor Williams. It was not, however, 
by any means unknown in its oper- 
ation, or dangerous in doses so small 
as those given General Ketchum. Its 
action was to relax the nerves. The 
symptoms of an overdose would be‘a 
dilation of the pupils, paralysis, pro- 
fuse perspiration, and an altered and 
rapid pulse. None of these symptoms 
was noticed in General Ketchum. 

The evidence given by Doctor Aiken 
as to the results of his chemical analysis 
of the contents of the stomach were as 
follows: He had first sought for strych- 
nine and arsenic, but, finding neither 
of these substances present, had looked 
for antimony. A complicated process 
disclosed the existence of this substance 
beyond any possibility of doubt, for 
nothing else could yield the precipitate 
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which remained. While Doctor Aiken 
could not say as to the preparation or 
compound into which this poison had 
entered, he was acquainted with only 
one use in commerce, and that was tar- 
tar emetic. He inferred from this that 
tartar emetic had been given. But the 
only certainty was that antimony was 
present. 

The sediment in the tumbler, which 
played an important in the trial, was 
also examined and tested by Doctor 
Aiken. He tasted a fragment of white 
arsenic, a crystal of tartar emetic, and 
the sediment, in order to compare them, 
and, finding that the resemblance was 
between the sediment and the tartar 
emetic, he accordingly sought for an- 
timony. The result of his experiments 
convinced him that a preparation of 
antimony was in the tumbler. Unfor- 
tunately he had failed to retain any of 
the results of his process. 

In a previous poisoning case which 
has appeared in this series—that of 
Doctor Schoeppe, who poisoned Miss 
Maria M. Stennecke after forging a 
will in his favor—the evidence ran on 
very similar lines, and the same defense 
was set up; namely, that in examining 
the contents of the stomach for poi- 
sonous substances, where other material 
is present, it has been held for many 
years that the reactions may be entirely 
fallacious. Among the numerous wit- 
nesses for the prisoner the one who 
made the strongest impression upon the 
jury was Professor R. S. McCulloch, 
who claimed that the analysis had been 
radically defective. In order to meet 
the conditions of this particular case, 
he said, he had tried the reaction of 
sulphureted hydrogen—which Doctor 
Aikin had used—on chloral, and had 
obtained from it a precipitate which 
might readily be mistaken by its color 
for a precipitate of antimony. The re- 
sult was almost identical with a com- 
bination of chloral and yellow jasmine, 
such as the general had been given. He 
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had then prepared a mixture containing 
the white of an egg, some whey, beef 
tea, a drop of lactic acid, a drop of hy- 
drochloric acid, and a little pepsin, so 
as to reproduce as nearly as possible 
the condition of the stomach of the dead 
man, and a red precipitate had been ob- 
tained, closely resembling that which 
antimony would give. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis was ad- 
vanced as the cause of death by other 
physicians, who stated that all the 
symptoms exactly correspond with 
this disease. This was an ailment at 
that time very little studied, and the de- 
fense attempted to show, and did show 
with some success, that it was epidemic 
in Baltimore at the date of General 
Ketchum’s death. 

The demeanor of the accused woman 
at the trial was the subject of much 
comment. Throughout the most dam- 
aging evidence she remained utterly 
unmoved. From December 4, 1871, 
until January 24 in the following year 
she endured the ordeal, and it was 
shrewdly remarked that in this wonder- 
ful unbroken composure there was the 
token of that mental force and power 
which, could conscience once be mias- 
tered, would have enabled her to con- 
template with equanimity and to per- 
form without flinching crimes even as 
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bad as that of which she was accused. 
On January 24 the jury returned a 
verdict of “not guilty.” But the verdict 
of the public had long been unmistak- 
ably expressed differently. The verdict 
really amounted to the Scotch one of 
“not proven.” Mrs. Wharton’s counsel 
had made no attempt to establish her 
innocence; they were content to save 
their client from the clutches of the law. 
The momentary transactions, the ab- 
sence of General Ketchum’s waistcoat, 
the trick of the laudanum bottle, which 
failed so ignominiously, showed the 
weakness of the defense. Mrs. Whar- 
ton was acquitted because the strong 
probability that she had poisoned Gen- 
eral Ketchum was not a certainty; the 
experts had differed radically. 

Had Mr. Van Ness been allowed to 
give evidence concerning his own illness 
the verdict would probably have been a 
different one. At the time of this trial 
another indictment was pending against 
the prisoner charging her with an at- 
tempt to kill him by the administration 
of poison. But some months later the 
State entered a nolle prosequi, and Mrs. 
Wharton was no longer in jeopardy. 
Had the trial taken place in a country 
not under the English method of legal 
proceduce she would indubitably have 
suffered the penalty of the law. 











PRISONERS IN NEW YORK MAY VISIT DYING 
RELATIVES 


MONG the measures recently become laws in New York State is one that 
permits convicts to leave prisons under guard and at the State’s expense 

to say farewell to close relatives who are dying, or to attend the funeral of a close 
relative. Another humane law requires that, if it can be possibly avoided, no 


child is to be born in a penal institution. 


Women convicts who expect children 


are to be removed from the prison or jail where they are being held for a short 
time preceding and immediately following the birth of their children. 

Male convicts are interested in the new law which provides that prison labor 
may be used in the manufacture of license plates and chauffeur’s badges which 


are granted by the State to automobilists. 


Prison employees are pleased with 


the statute which provides that when they have been in the service for twenty- 
five years they may be pensioned with half pay. 
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Fhe forger 


¢ Cecil H. Bullivant 


Author of ‘‘The Danger Mark,’’ ‘‘The Wrong Man,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Double,’’ ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


UNDER the alias, Forger Gordon, James Gordon Saward, a prominent English barrister, is lead- 

ing a double life. He is an accomplished counterfeiter, and uses his skill to falsify the 
entry on the marriage register of a ehurch where Lord Markley has married Stella Dare, a chorus 
girl. The Forger, although he already has a wife, becomes engaged to Lord Markley’s sister, Lady 
Grace, and causes an explosion which kills the Earl of Denmore, her wealthy uncle. He alters 
the earl’s will so that Lady Grace receives an annuity of fifty thousand pounds—the bulk of the 
fortune. Lord Markley succeeds to the title of the Ear! of Denmore. The treachery of Forger 
Gordon is discovered by Hugh Blair, the young superintendent of the Denmore estate in Scotland, 
Craig-y-Byrn. He tries to prevent the marriage, but is too late. He does, however, succeed in 
rescuing Grace from the Forger’s clutches immediately after the ceremony. 

In the course of his career, the Forger, assisted by his manservant, Benjamin, commits a 
number of crimes, including a gold-bar robbery, a big check swindle, the murder of Stella Dare’s 
sister and of Magdalen May, the former sweetheart of one of his accomplices, Tod Agar. This man, 
Agar, falls into a police trap through the Forger’s treachery, and is put into jail. Hugh Blair 
determines to seek him out with a view to obtaining information which will lead to Forger Gordon's 





capture. 


Stella Dare appears on the scene and makes an unsuccessful attempt to kill her husband by 


arsenic poisoning. 
attacks on his life. 


however, and the pair flee to London to~hide from the police. 


The Forger also attempts to put Iugh Blair out of the way by several cowardly 
The plans of both the Forger and his chorus-girl accomplice are trustrated, 


Hugh and Lady Grace become en- 


gaged, but Hugh, learning that the Earl of Denmore objects to his sister wedding one beneath her 
in rank and social position, secretly resolves to give up the idea of marrying her, 


CHAPTER LXII. 


THE MAN FROM CONCORDIA. 


LAIR was too big-souled a 
man to cherish resentful 
thoughts against Denmore. 
In a way he felt grateful to 

him that he had opened his eyes wider 
than they had ever been opened before. 

“I have often thought of this, of my 
own boldness in daring to hope for the 
love of a woman like Grace,” he told 
himself despairingly. “I have thought, 
too, of the great gulf between us, the 
gulf which hard work and honest love 
can so seldom bridge. Yes, much of 
what Denmore says is true. Grace is 
enormously rich; [ am comparatively 
poor. She moves in society and circles 
in which the unknown man has no place 
and, although I believe with all my heart 
that she is sincere in all she says, yet 
I cannot, dare not, ask her to suffer for 
my sake.” 


He sat for an hour, silently thinking 
the matter over. At the end of that 
hour, his mind was made up. He sat 
down and began to write. 


My Own Betovep: It was my good for- 
tune to have my eyes opened before it was 
too late, and before my blind love for you 
allowed me to do you an irretrievable wrong. 
I could not help overhearing all his lordship 
said about me, and the disadvantages to you, 
of our projected marriage. My darling, I 
love you too much ever to allow you to make 
such a sacrifice for me. Afterward, in the 
years to come, you will feel grateful to me 
for the course I now propose to take. For 


. the love you have for me, let me go out of 


your life and never see you again. Were you 
and I, dear, to come face to face, my resolu- 
tion would fail, and I should be like a broken 
reed, tossed this way and that by the stormy 
winds of desire and duty. My duty, dear 
heart, is clear;.you will let me go, knowing 
that what I have done is only for the best. 


Good-by, beloved. Hucu. 
He enclosed the letter in an envelope, 

sealed it, and addressing it to her lady- 

ship, left it face upward on his desk. 
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For close on an hour he busied him- 
self in packing his very few worldly 
possessions. What was not portable 
could easily be sent to him later on. 
When he came out of the inner room, 
a soft felt hat was on his head, and a 
light dust coat hung over one arm. 

A frown drew down his eyebrows as 
a loud knock sounded on the outer door. 
Was something going to detain him 
just at the time he wished most to be 
free to make his escape unnoticed? 
The knocking was repeated with greater 
insistency. 

“Come in,” he called a trifle im- 
patiently and flung the coat over the 
back of a chair. 

The liveried footman opened the 
door, and ushered in a big fat man, who 
glanced at Blair with small, fiercely 
twinkling eyes that glared at him from 
beneath shaggy, overhanging eyebrows. 

“Mr. Dirk P. Cooper,” the footman 
said stolidly and withdrew. 

Blair motioned his visitor to a chair, 
but the huge man waved it imperiously 
aside. 

“You are Mr. Blair, aren’t you— 
superintendent of this ranch?” he said, 
in deep tones, the while his heavily 
ringed right hand moved across the 
window, indicating the sweeping park 
land. 

“That’s so,” responded the young 
Scot briefly. “What can I do for you?” 

“I’m Dirk P. Cooper of Concordia, 
Kansas, U. S. A. There’s my full 
moniker,” he announced, flinging down 
a square of pasteboard. “It’s sufficient 
introduction. I’ve come here to see the 
Countess of Denmore, and they tell me 
I can’t see her.” 

“T’m afraid you can’t, Mr. Cooper.” 

“Then I asked to see the noble earl; 
they tell me I can’t see him either. Just 
like your British aristocracy, so beastly 
unapproachable. Next they pushed me 
on to you, like me, I suppose, one of the 
people?” 

“That’s it. 


And now i 
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“Now you want to know what I’m 
coming to. Here it is. Where is the 
Countess of Denmore?” 

Blair’s gray eyes widened in amaze- 
ment. “I’m sure I don’t know. She 
left here a month ago or more and no 
one has either heard of or seen her 
since.” 

The big man sighed heavily and drew 
an illustrated lady’s journal from the 
pocket of his coat. His fat fingers 
thumbed the glossy pages greasily. 

“So you don’t know where she is? 
H’m! That’s what they all tell me. 
Now, Mr. Blair, I want to know mighty 
quick. That’s the Countess of Den- 
more, ain’t it?” 

He pointed to an unmistakably good 
likeness of Stella Dare. 

“That’s the countess, ain’t it—wear- 
ing her coronet and the family jewels 
and all?” he went on, while a dull, angry 
flush mounted from his bull neck into 
his cheeks, up to his massive forehead. 

“Tt is,” Blair replied very coolly. 

“Then I tell you, young man, I want 
to know where she is right now.” 

His great hand came down on Blair’s 
desk with a heavy crash that fairly 
shook the room. 

“May I ask on what authority you 
question me thus?” the young fellow 
said. 

The answer came in a thunderous 
roar. ‘“‘You may, young man. When I 
ask you for the Countess of Denmore’s 
whereabouts, I am asking for the 
whereabouts of my wife! Now, with- 
hold the information any longer if you 
dare!” 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
FOR A WOMAN’S HAPPINESS. 


HE Countess of Denmore is your 
wife? Are you sure of that?” 
Hugh repeated the other’s amazing 
statement, with growing incredulity in 
his voice and face. 
Dirk P. Cooper sat down. heavily be- 
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fore Blair’s desk and brought a second 
bundle of papers into view. 

“T’ve got here all the evidence re- 
quired by the laws of the United States. 
That girl is my wife, and I mean to find 
her. Now, Mr. Blair, you, as factor 
of this concern, ought to know all your 
master’s business. Where does his 
lordship keep his wife when she is not 
at home?” 

The anger in his tones had changed 
to impertinent sarcasm. Blair resented 
it, and a warm flush reddened his 
cheeks. 

“Mr. Cooper, there are two ways to 
get at your wife—assuming that your 
representations are correct. One way 
is to ask such information as you de- 
sire in a civil and courteous manner, 
and I shall be glad to help you all I can. 
The other is to go and find her for 
yourself without any assistance from 
me—not a very pleasant or simple 
task.” 

The young man’s quiet dignity froze 
Cooper into passive submission. 

“I want that girl,” he declared earn- 
estly. ‘“She’s dearer to me than all else 
in life. She left me because I was 
poor. I’ve made a pot of money since 
then. Now I want her pretty badly 
and I mean to have her!” 

“At any price?” asked Hugh. 

“At any price.” 

“T see. Do you mind telling me the 
date of your marriage to Stella Dare in 
America ?” 

“Four years ago this month—the 
twenty-third to be exact.” 

A sigh of intense relief woke to life 
in Hugh Blair’s heart. The other’s 
words brought back to him the memory 
of a beautiful face haunted with sad- 
ness—the face of Barbara Carstairs. 
‘ With Denmore free, the floodgates of 
joy would be open to Barbara and the 
man she had loved and lost. 

“Then, Mr. Cooper, I have to con- 
gratulate you. The marriage of the 





Earl of Denmore, which took place sub- 
sequently, was no marriage at all, seeing 
that you, her husband, were still alive.” 

“That’s about the size of it, young 
man. Stella was my little bride four 
years ago, and although she has treated 
me mighty badly and left me to go on 
the gay road of adventure here in 
England, she’s my bride still, and as 
long as there’s breath in my body, I 
mean to claim her.” 

“You love her as much as that?” 

“Aye, and more. It’s funny how 
that little woman, with all her faults, 
has wound her way round my heart.” 

Blair’s fine eyes were clouded with 
sudden graveness. “I’m sorry for you, 
Mr. Cooper, because , 

“Because what?” The big face be- 
came rigidly tense. 

“Because your wife has placed her- 
self far beyond the pale of a good 
man’s love. Oh, don’t misunderstand 
me. I don’t want to throw dust in your 
eyes, but only to save you the hopeless 
misery which getting her back might 
bring to you.” 

Cooper’s massive jaws snapped like 
the sides of a steel trap. “Young man, 
I’m big and strong enough to fight my 
own battles. I don’t need you to tell 
me anything about that girl’s faults. I 
know enough already. All the same, I 
love her and I’m certain, if only she 
would come back to me, as she shall, I’d 
win her around and make a _ good 
woman of her yet.” 

Blair felt tremendously _ relieved. 
“Then I’ll not open your eyes wider? 
It is for her to do that. Wait a minute. 
I’ve something to do. When I have 
finished, I’ll devote myself to you and 
try to help you to get back your wife.” 

Cooper waited in growing impatience. 
Hugh opened his last letter to Grace 
and added a postscript. 





Dearest: One last request. For my sake, 
for the sake of another’s happiness, do beg 
of his lordship not to take action against 
the countess. Do not tell him more than this 
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—that if he will hold his hand, greater joy 
than he now dreams of may yet be his. I 
dare not tell you more, but one day you shall 
know how much I wished him the bliss he 
has denied me. HucuH. 


He resealed the envelope. 

“Now, Mr. Cooper, bearing in mind 
the terms we have agreed upon—that | 
am to reveal nothing of what I know 
concerning your wife—Il am willing to 
devote myself whole-heartedly to the 
task of finding her and, I hope, restor- 
ing her to you. If I do, will you agree 
to ask me no questions of her, save that 
she herself is willing to tell you; and if 
I find her, will you take her straight 
back to America and keep here there?” 

“Say, that’s a straight proposition 
anyway. Agreed on all points!” 

“Then I may tell you that she has 
gone away from here, and no one knows 
where she is. Only exhaustive and 
careful inquiries in the most unexpected 
directions may reveal her whereabouts. 
If you will give me a free hand, I shall 
place my services at your disposal.” 

“And you ain’t disposed to tell me the 
circumstances under which she left the 
earl ?” 

“T’m not; it is a part of our bargain. 
But I will tell you this: ever since she 
came to this place as his lordship’s wife, 
his lordship has been lying seriously ill, 
and even now he’s not in a fit state to 
see strangers.” 

“I see. Then you reckon you might 
find her?” 

“Tt is possible, but don’t ask me any 
more questions. My interest in the 
matter is solely to give you back the 
wife you want and to make some one 
else happy.” 

Cooper smiled and extended his huge 
hand. “That’s main good of you, young 
man, Whatever my wife has been or 
done, I'll never stop blessing you if you 
bring her back to me.” 

Hugh shook his head. “T'll not be 
responsible for your future happiness ; 
it’s only fair to tell you that.” 
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“My troubles with Stella are not 
likely to be so big that I can’t hold ’em 
down,” replied the man. “I’ve had 
trouble with her before. Mebbe I'll 
strike trouble with her again; but when 
a man loves a woman as [| do, he’s will- 
ing to take risks.” 

“All right. Then we'll go ahead. 
I’m awfully glad you came _ because 
you've set my mind at rest on one point. 
I myself had very grave reason to doubt 
whether the woman was Stella Dare at 
all. If she is, then another woman im- 
personated her for a time, and I fear 
that woman is no longer alive.’ 

“Well, I know that this woman,” said 
Cooper, tapping the photograph once 
more, “is Stella Dare, my wife. So, 
young fellow, you can get along with 
the job as soon as you like.” 

Blair put on his coat, picked up his 
bag, and went quietly downstairs. 

“Follow me,” he said, and all the 
way across the park, which ran behind 
the mansion to the west lodge, his mind 
was full of Barbara Carstairs and the 
happiness which he could give her when 
no doubts remained but that Denmore 
was free. 

The two men passed out, practically 
unnoticed. In Dunkeld, Hugh stopped 
at a pretty little cottage between the 
cathedral and the water’s edge, where 
Grace had confortably installed Mrs. 
Saward and her ailing child. He was 
shocked by the woman’s frail appear- 
ance. Despite every care and nourish- 
ment, she seemed to become more des- 
perately ill-looking as week followed 
week. 

He went in, telling the American to 
spent a quiet quarter of an hour look- 
ing over the cathedral, of which, of 
course, Blair was so justly proud. 

“Mrs. Saward, I want to speak to 
you on certain private matters,” the 
young man said. “You remember that 
day in Donald Campbell’s home, when 
you showed me a small gold locket con- 
taining two photographs?” 
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“Miss Barrington’s and a man named 
Agar?” 

“That’s right. We know her best as 
Magdalen May. Now, I wonder 
whether you would give that locket into 
my keeping for a little while?” 

“Certainly, if you will bring it back.” 

She went to a china cupboard and 
brought it out. Blair laid it beside the 
portrait in the periodical Cooper had 
brought. 

“The same man without a doubt, 
Mrs. Saward. It is imperative for the 
happiness of people who have been most 
kind to you that I get into touch with 
this man,” Hugh explained, touching 
Agar’s picture. “Such a course may 
result in two things, only one of which 
concerns you—the arrest of your hus- 
band.” 

“Heaven help me to bring him to jus- 
tice! It is my nightly prayer,” she 
murmured feverishly. ‘He has wronged 
so many that Heaven itself must be 
urging us to call him to account.” 

Blair’s face was stern with a terrible 
resolution. “I and those I love most 
can know no peace while that man goes 
free,” he said. “I have discovered the 
link in the chain that may bind him be- 
yond all hope of escape—Agar. I am 
going to see Agar. Now, please tell me 
all you know about Miss May and any- 
thing she may have said to you con- 
cerning this man.” 

In a faint voice, that more than once 
trembled and shook, Mrs. Saward pic- 
tured again the scene of the terrible 
tragedy in Rags Close. Blair took it 
down word by word—a dreadful record 
of two women’s wrongs. 

“The police know it already,” Mrs. 
Saward said, when the tale was finished. 

“T know, I know; but I want this 
for my own use. The police have failed 
absolutely to lay hands on the murderer. 
Where they have failed I hope to suc- 
ceed.” 

He held out his hand; the woman 
shook it weakly and 4vatched him go 
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with tears in her world-weary eyes. At 
the gate he looked back and nodded 
cheerily. 

“Poor woman, poor woman,” he mur- 
mured. “I fear she’s not much longer 
for this world.’ 

He strode away and joined Dirk P. 
Cooper. 

CHAPTER LXIV. 

CONVICT 97. 
A GAUNT-FACED man sat on a 
narrow wooden seat set against the 
wall of his cell in Pentmoor Prison. It 
was realized that he was slowly but 
surely dying. For a time the prison in- 
firmary had held him, but he begged 
again and again to be allowed to go back 
to his own cell and there to live out. in 
solitude the short span of life left to 
him. The man was Agar. To-day he 
looked the picture of dejection and 
despair. Despite the sunlight that 
streamed in golden bars through the 
window and the comparative comfort 
of his cell, he made no effort to rouse 

himself from his lethargy. 

In one corner was a painted wooden 
shelf on which a pile of books was set. 
They remained unread. To the right of 
the window, framed round a mirror, 
were several cheap prints and some 
colored texts. Against the wall, a small 
hand basin and eating utensils of tin 
gleamed brightly, showing that, under 
compulsion, he must be neat and in- 
dustrious. But for the rest, he only 
brooded. They knew the man was 
dying and left him in peace. 

The bell above the prison boomed 
three when a key rattled in the lock of 
his cell and the governor of the prison 
entered. He was followed by a tall 
man, heavily muffled in a long coat. 
His face was hidden beneath a wide felt 
hat. He stood quietly in the back- 
ground, 

“T have brought a visitor to see you. 
This gentleman wishes to speak to you.” 

Agar did not even look up, The 
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governor touched him on the shoulder 
and his voice was full of kindness. 

“This is not an official visit, my man. 
This gentleman will speak to you 
privately. No warder will be present. 
If you wish to speak to him when you 
have heard what he has to say, you 
may, but if not, you are quite at liberty 
to keep silent.” 

Still Agar remained motionless and 
impassive. 

“You're not feeling worse to-day, I 
hope,” the governor went on. 

“About the same, thank you. You're 
very kind.” 

He relapsed into a moody silence and 
Major Carteret went out. Hugh Blair 
threw open his coat and removed his 
hat. 

“May I sit down?” he asked quietly. 

“Certainly.” 

The convict vacated his stool and 
perched himself on the edge of the 
bed. 

“You shouldn’t have moved. 
have managed there quite well.” 

The thoughtful tones brought a 
curiously responsive gleam to the con- 
vict’s eyes. 

“What do you want to see me 
about?” he asked in level tones. 

“About Miss May, Magdalen May.” 

At the woman’s name, a flood of color 
leaped into the convict’s wasted cheeks. 

“Are you her legal representative?” 
Agar asked. 

“No,” said Blair, “but I am her friend 
as far as I ever can be. You know, of 
course, that Miss May no longer has 
need of earthly friends.” 

“Good Heaven! No. You don’t 
mean that she’s dead?” The convict 
started up, galvanized into life by the 
other’s words. 

“IT do. She has been dead for some 
months.” Blair spoke reverently and 
lowered his head so that he might not 
look upon the pain in the convict’s eyes. 

“T never knew. I never knew.” 
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Agar began pacing restlessly up and 
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down the cell. At length he stopped in 
front of Blair, his whole manner 
changed to one of subdued gloom. “Tell 
me, what did she die of?” 

The task was a difficult one for any 
man, but Blair faced is resolutely. 
“You know nothing of her end?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing. I’ve never heard anything 
of her since the day I was arrested in 
Holborn, tried and sentenced to penal 
servitude. I am sorry she is dead. I 
was a brute to her; and yet I tried to 
make restitution. What did she die 
of ?” 

“She was shot!” 

“Shot?” The convict pressed his 
hand to his beating temples and stared 
horrified at Blair. 

“Yes, shot accidentally by James Sa- 
ward.” 

A long silence fell after the an- 
nouncement. 

“How did it happen?” Agar asked, 
reseating himself. 

“Saward tried to kill his wife; and 
Miss May, to save the woman and her 
child, flung herself in the way and gave 
her own life instead.” 

“Poor Magdalen. Poor girl. She 
was a noble woman in spite He 
broke off suddenly as though a red-hot 
iron had touched him and, with a quick 
movement, leaned forward and touched 
Blair’s arm. ‘‘When did this happen?” 

“Four months ago.” 

“Four months ago!” the convict 
leaped to his feet and his voice rang 
shrilly with insensate rage. “He has 
tricked me and swindled me out of 
twelve thousand pounds.” 

Blair could scarce believe his ears. 
“Calm yourself, Agar. I know Saward 
as an unprincipled villain. I want to 
lay him low. He has wronged me, 
wronged the woman I love, wronged 
others, too, for whom I have the deepest 
regard. My purpose in coming here 
was to seek your help in capturing him.” 

“Then, as Heaven is my witness, you 


























shall have it! The traitor, the cur, the 
thief! He took that money, knowing 
all the while that Magdalen was dead. 
Heaven help him if I had him at my 
mercy now!” 

The man’s fury was terrible to be- 
hold, but at last a sudden calm settled 
on him; and for a while he remained 
deep in thought. 

“Sir, the chaplains tell us there’s par- 
don for penitence. Does revenge wipe 
that out? Revenge may wipe out my 
chances, but I'll risk it. That man—I 
never dreamed any cur could do a pal 
down as he has done—he’s tricked me, 
robbed me. I never knew how it was I 
came to be nabbed over this last lay, but 
after what you’ve told me, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if Saward was at the bot- 
tom of it and deliberately planned to get 
me put away. Of course that is it.” His 
voice rose almost to a scream. “Ile 
wanted me out of the way in case I 
ever found out how he’d done me!” 

Blair remained sympathetically silent. 

Soon Agar spoke again. “He’s put 
me away; I’ll put him away too,” he 
snarled revengefully. “When I came 
back to England, just before my arrest, 
I entrusted twelve thousand pounds to 
him to hold in trust for Magdalen. He 
took the money, knowing her to be 
dead. He deserves no mercy!” 

“None at all.” 

“Then why should I hold my tongue? 
I haven’t long to live. I owe nothing to 
anybody now. All my pals turned me 
down as soon as they got the chance. 
Pierce borrowed money he wouldn’t 
pay back. Tester thought himself a 
gentleman and wouldn’t know me. 
Saward robbed me of my fortune, and 
Burgess did me out of a thousand 
pounds.” 

Blair stared in amazement. Two of 
the names were familiar to him in con- 
nection with the great gold-bar robbery 
on the Southeastern Railway. He re- 
membered Burgess and Tester being 
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called as witnesses and giving evidence 
at the inquiry. 

“Were you in that affair—the theft 
of bullion from the Folkstone express ?” 
he asked. 

Agar nodded. “I was. No purpose is 
served by keeping my mouth shut any 
longer. |] haven’t more than a few 
months, at the outside, to live, so the 
truth may just as well be told. Burgess, 
Tester and Pierce, with Saward and 
myself, planned and carried out the 
great gold-bar robbery.” 

Blair caught his breath, but the con- 
vict gave him no time to speak. 

“T’ve been a wrong ’un all my days,” 
he went on. “But I never committed 
any big crime till I came under Saward’s 
influence. He was the evil genius of 
my life. That man led me deeper and 
deeper into crime and brought me to 
what I am now. The skunk—to think 
he could have robbed a pal of twelve 
thousand pounds!” 

“Can you help me lay my hands on 
him?” Blair flung the question at the 
unhappy man. 

Agar’s answer astounded him, “I 
can and will. He shall pay for his 
treachery. His last headquarters was 
a house in Bloomsbury.” 

Hugh’s pulses thrilled; the scent was 
getting strong. “Do you know the ad- 
dress?” 

“Tl write it down.” 

Agar scribbled something on a slip 
of paper and handed it over. “That’s 
the most likely place to get him, if he 
hasn’t slipped the country. But I warn 
you, he and the big fellow are desperate 
characters. It'll take half the police of 
London to capture him. Why are you 
so anxious to get him?” 

Blair looked grim. “For one thing, 
because he’s got with him a woman 
whom I want to restore to her husband. 
By doing that, I shall make it possible 
for two other people to marry. But 
that is not all. 
James Saward has done to me. 


Let me tell you what 
He 
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nearly wrecked the happiness of the 
woman I love; he killed—or rather I 
strongly suspect that he killed—my 
greatest benefactor. He was respon- 
sible for the death of an American 
chorus girl, if only the charge could be 
brought home to him, though I fear it 
never will. Ile got me sent to penal 
servitude and,-when I came out, he 
nearly succeeded in bringing my life 
to anend. Nor is this all—for he has 
deserted his real wife and his little 
child. Can you wonder I want to see 
this scoundrel pay the penalty of his 
misdeeds? I came here to try and get 
from you such information as might 
lead to this man’s capture. I went first 
to Sir Bennett Hadderley, the chief of 
Scotland Yard, and laid all the facts 
before him, as well as my intention in 
coming here. He obtained special per- 
mission from me from the Home Sec- 
retary and I came.” 

“And you go away with 
knowledge that will help you. But stay 
a moment. I haven’t done yet. The 
greatest revelation of all is to come. A 
little while ago there was, I believe, a 
great robbery of checks from a firm of 
commission agents in London.” 

“There was. How did you know 
that?” 

“A friendly warder left me a week- 
old newspaper. I read the account and 
when I saw how the thing was worked, 
I guessed who were at the bottom of 
it. Mr. Blair, if you take this thing 
up, you may as well do it thoroughly. 
I’m out now, only to make the fullest 
and most complete exposure of the 
greatest villain who ever lived. I can 
tell you this—the man who planned and 
carried out the theft of the pearl neck- 
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lace, who engineered the huge credit- 
note frauds, who made the gold-bar 
robbery possible, who is at the bottom 
of the biggest criminal scoops of the 
country, is James Gordon Saward, bet- 
ter known to men like me, who belong 
to the underworld of crime, as—— 
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“As what?” Blair was on.the tiptoe 
of expectation. 

“As Forger Gordon.” 

“Saward is Forger Gordon?” 

“None other—the master counter- 
feiter of the age. Those fifty thousand 
pounds’ worth of credit notes passed in 
almost every capital in Europe, were 
the matchless work of Forger Gordon’s 
hands. He prepared them; a fellow 
named Le Blanc, who went to penal 
servitude and, with Saward’s help, 
broke prison, passed them. Today, un- 
less he has run through a huge fortune 
in a few months, Forger Gordon is the 
richest criminal in the world.” 

Blair gasped with surprise. 
take all this down?” he asked. 

“Every word of it, and put it into the 
hands of the police. Sit there, and I'l] 
tell you the story of the Forger’s life so 
far as I know it.” 

At last the thrilling account was 
ended. Agar finished his story, looking 
weak and ill, but triumphant. 

“T’ve done it,’ he muttered weakly. 
“And should you succeed in meeting 
Forger Gordon face to face—tell him 
that at the last—Bob Agar’s revenge— 
was quite complete.” 

With the convict’s voluntarily-made 
statement signed and witnessed, Blair 
lost no time in returning to London. 
The following day found him closeted 
in the private consulting room of the 
head of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment at Scotland Yard. 

Sir Bennett Hadderley 
document through attentively. 
solutely stupefied him. 

“T'll tell you what it is, Blair,” he 
said with a significant laugh. “If only 
we knew half as much about the crim- 
inals who go free in our big cities as 
do the convicts in our prisons, we 
should place at least double the num- 
ber of successes to our credit. Here is 
a case in point; while the police of 
Great Britain have been out after a 
dozen different imaginary elusive in- 
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in connection with many 


dividuals 
startling crimes, from the inside of one 
of the government jails comes the in- 
formation that the author of all these 
affairs is practically one man—Forger 


Gordon. We must lose no time, Mr. 
Blair; our reputation rests on laying 
this arch rogue by the heels.” 

“You propose to move in_ the 
matter?” 

“At once, this very night. With half 
a dozen picked detectives, myself and 
you, if you care to come, I propose to 
effect this arrest without delay.” 

Blair was delighted. ‘Come! Of 
course I'll come. I wouldn’t miss being 
in at the death for a thousand pounds. 
When will you start?” 

“My men will be posted around the 
house from six o’clock onward and 
every avenue of escape will be barred. 
There is that other fellow, too, referred 
to in Agar’s declaration as Benjamin; 
we want him as well. I shall leave here 
at half past ten. Precisely at eleven 
the raid will be made.” 

Blair picked up his hat and prepared 
to go. “I shall be with you at five 
minutes to ten,” he said. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE YARMOUTH CHECK FRAUD. 


URING the time that intervened 
between the night when Blair was 
shot as he was about to rescue Lady 
Grace from the burning mansion, and 
the day, when, armed with the convict 
Agar’s remarkable confession, he signi- 
fied his intention of being present at the 
projected raid on the house in Blooms- 
bury, Forger Gordon was never idle. 
Arrived in London from Scotland, 
he first took the precaution of installing 
Stella Dare in a comfortable apartment 
in Westminster. He mistrusted her too 
much ever to acquaint her with the in- 
side of his secret headquariers. The 
following morning he turned up at the 
den to find Benjamin in possession. 
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The Forger turned on his companion 
somewhat stormily. 

“Didn’t I tell you never to stop day or 
night till you found my wife and got 
her out of the way?” he raved. “And 
here you are calmly turning out flash 
money and playing that infernal jew’s- 
harp as though nothing in the world 
mattered.” 

An amused smile 
jamin’s heavy lips. 

“Don’t you bother, boss; I know my 
game all right,’ he returned com- 
placently. “I’ve never been very far 
away from you since we parted. From 
Rags Close, where you shot Magdalen 
May, I picked up your wife’s trail and 
it led me to practically a blank wall—to 
a little village by Tayside at Dunkeld. 
There I learnt lots of things—all about 
Blair’s escape from death, the countess’ 
flight. Luck has turned, boss. You 
won’t catch me committing murder 
when everybody’s against us. Besides, 
you may not know it, but Lady Markley 
and Blair between them, have had Mrs. 
Saward pretty well watched and 
guarded by the police for well nigh a 
month past. Now isn’t that a beauty ?” 

He tossed a gleaming counterfeit 
sovereign into the air and caught it on 
the back of his huge hand. Saward 
cursed volubly. 

“You’re an obstinate devil, Benjy; 
all the same, I don’t know but that in 
this case you’re right,” he admitted ill- 
naturedly. “Affairs up north seem to 
have gone wrong in every way. [ tell 
you what it is; those Scotch fellows are 
one too many for us. Blair’s come out on 
top every time; and as you say, Stella 
Dare’s goose is cooked, so far as her 
being the Countess of Denmore is con- 
cerned, so I’ve decided to drop that 
line, to make one last big haul before I 
chuck the game. I shall have acquired 
enough by that time to live a life of 
luxury in another land.” 

“Better pay me my five thousand quid 
and chuck it now,” suggested Benjamin. 


lurked on Ben- 
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The Forger arched his eyebrows. 
“Five thousand quid? What for?” 

“For the work I’ve done in following 
up your missus. If I haven't killed 
her, it’s because I thought of your 
safety.” 

“That’s a lame excuse. You haven't 
finished the job, so you don’t get the 
money.” 

Benjamin’s green eyes flashed like 


emeralds. “Oh! Is that how the land 
lies ?” 

“Tt does.” 

“H’m. You’re changing. Very 


well.” His deadly oily tones were al- 
most mirthful. Apparently unruffled, 
the big man continued his task of turn- 
ing out the counterfeit coins. 

The Forger broke the silence. “If 
this last scoop of mine comes off, I'll 
square you handsomely.” 

Benjamin stopped in the middle of a 
fresh tune. “You won't. I'll square 
myself, thank you. You and me have 
been in partnership long enough.” 

A thunderous cloud settled on the 
Forger’s brow. “What! You dare to 
threaten me?” he demanded and 
whipped a revolver from his coat, but 
the fat man merely glanced at it con- 
temptuously and laughed. 

“Put it away, boss. That game won't 
do for me,” he said. 

For once in his life the Forger had 
to acknowledge himself beaten by the 
other’s astounding coolness. 

“T’m getting jumpy in the nerves, 
Benjy,” he admitted, slipping the 
weapon from view. “Get on to Le 
Blanc; wire him that I want to see him 
here, this afternoon. It’s no use for 
you and me to quarrel.” 

At three o’clock, Le Blanc appeared. 

“You look as though you’ve been 
having a -good time,” said Saward, 
glancing critically at the round flushed 
face. 

Le Blanc lit a fresh cigarette. “I 
have—on my share of that check haul 
—too good a time. I’m getting flabby 
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and stale. Haven’t you something to 
give me to do; or don’t you know any- 
body who is pining to be done?” 

“You've sized up my motive in send- 
ing for you,” said the Forger. “I’ve 
found a solicitor in London who can be 
‘tuned’ for any amount up to sixty or 
seventy thousand quid.” 

“Who’s that? Cranslade of Blue 
Lion Court?” 

“The very man.” 

Le Blanc sniffed significantly. ‘“That’s 
dead news. Half the crooks in London 
know all about old Lawyer Cranslade 
and his money, but they can’t separate 
’em.” 

The Forger drew at his cigar 
thoughtfully. “Because they haven't 
brains, my boy. That’s what is wrong 
with half the crooks in the world; they 
can’t think up new ideas, so they remain 
little men, practically unknown. The 
underworld of crime leaves it to Forger 
Gordon to lead the way ; then the crowd 
follows. Benjy, sit down, because 
you're in this—as easy as kissing your 
hand.” 

“What is?” 

“My scheme for helping Cranslade 
out with his cash.” 

“Might be done if only we could get 
a check from him and his signature,” 
Le Blanc interposed, sitting up. 

The Forger laughed. “Brilliant boy! 
That’s the idea. New, isn’t it?” 

“Well, not exactly, but i 

Saward’s bantering manner changed. 
“How shall we get Cranslade’s check 
and signature, will be the new part,” he 
said, and leaning forward, he looked 
his eager companions in the face. “The 
notion is simple and only requires care 
in working out. You, Alphonso, are 
going for a short holiday to Yarmouth, 
under the name of Miles Willoughby. 
You, Benjy, will be Mr. Dormer, a 
well-to-do commission agent. I, for 





the present, remain where I am.” 


The other two rascals nodded. 


“To-morrow, Mr. Dorner,  well- 























dressed and prosperous-looking, calls at 
Mr. Cranslade’s office, No. 16 Blue 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. Mr. 
Dorner informs Mr. Cranslade that he 
is in the betting business in a big way, 
and of course, like all betting men, has 
a good many bad debts. One of the 
worst defaulters in this respect is Mr. 
Miles Willoughby of Yarmouth, a rich 
man who won't pay up. Mr. Wil- 
loughby owes nine hundred and seventy 
pounds, and, as Mr. Dormer can’t get 
payment, he is reluctantly forced to 
place the matter in Mr. Cranslade’s 
hands, and Mr. Cransiade is to take 
the necessary steps to get the money. 
Of course, Mr. Willoughby doesn’t 
want the publicity of the affair going 
into court, and as he is a,man of means, 
after receiving one or two strong letters 
from the lawyer, he pays up.” 

“That’s me,” said Alphonso le Blanc. 
“I’ve got to pay Mr. Cranslade nine 
hundred and seventy pounds.” 

“Exactly. I shall give you a thou- 
sand pounds to pay into the Yarmouth 
branch of the National and Westmin- 
ster Bank. On this you will draw a 
check for nine hundred and seventy 
pounds and send it on to Lawyer Cran- 
slade with many expressions of regret.” 

“And where do I come in?” asked 
Benjamin, rubbing the little metal harp 
on the sleeve of his coat. “How am I 
to get more out of Cranslade than the 
nine hundred and seventy?” 

“You don’t want more. You don’t 
even appear very anxious to call for 
your money. Time slips by. Mr Cran- 
slade has nine hundred and seventy 
pounds standing idle on his hands. Like 
a sensible business man, of course, he 
pays it into his own account, to earn 
interest, until Mr. Dormer claims it. 
At last Mr. Dormer comes along; Mr. 
Cranslade informs him that Mr. Wil- 
loughby has settled and then proceeds 
to write Mr. Dormer a check for nine 
hundred and seventy pounds less his 
charges. Now, it’s that check, drawn 
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on Mr. Cranslade’s bank and bearing 
Cranslade’s signature, that I want.” 


Le Blane jumped excitedly to his 
feet. ‘Heavens! That is a smart 
wheeze,” he said. “And when you’ve 


got Cranslade’s check, you won’t be 
long in adding a nought to it.” 

“T shali make a profit of about eighty- 
five hundred pounds on the deal. Of 
that you will receive fifteen hundred 
and Benjamin—well—what I choose to 
give him.” 

He shot a knowing wink at the big 
man, who rose and stretched his great 
limbs. 

“I’m ready to get on to this as soon as 
may be,” he said. 

The Forger extended his slim hands 
to the blaze. “Very well, then; don’t 
waste an hour. By this time to-morrow 
have the whole thing working.” 

Le Blanc asked a few more ques- 
tions; then he went away, taking with 
him one hundred pounds in gold on 
account of expenses, besides the one 
thousand pounds he was to use as a 
bank account. 

For a while Saward sat before the 
fire thoughtfully contemplative. Ben- 
jamin’s green eyes never left his chief’s 
face. What mischief was working be- 
hind that masklike countenance, he 
wondered. Was the Forger premedi- 
tating some masterpiece of treachery? 
The thought prompted Benjamin to 
break the silence. 

“You've arranged this deal with Le 
Blanc,” he said meaningly. 

“Well?” 

The Forger pretended not to notice 
the significance of the other’s question. 

“But you haven’t arranged it with 
me. I haven’t come into the money part 
of the scheme at all yet.” 

Benjamin’s manner was becoming ir- 
ritable and threatening. Saward took 
the cigar from his thin lips, and his cold 
blue eyes glittered with deadly con- 
tempt. 

“T see what it is, Benjy. You mistrust 
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me. You were right when you said you 
and I had been in business together 
long enough. You used the word 
partnership. I don’t. No one has ever 
been Forger Gordon’s partner. When 
I meet the man who has brains enough 
to think out new ideas, perhaps I'll take 
him into partnership. But that’s neither 
here nor there; you mistrust me. It’s 
better we should each go our own ways. 
Have a cigar. You are no longer my 
servant.” 

In a flash, his manner had changed to 
one of familiar amiability, just as 
swiftly as he had recognized that Ben- 
jamin, rightly or wrongly, no longer felt 
he was bound to him by the erstwhile 
ties of gratitude. If Benjamin and he 
were to say good-by to each other, it 
was imperative that they should part as 
friends. Benjamin, of all his associates 
in crime, alone was cognizant of his 
more desperate exploits. 

With. the tables turned so neatly and 
unexpectedly upon him, the fat man 
hardly knew what to say. He took the 
proffered cigar and smiled weakly. 

“You must admit that you’ve given 
given me cause 

“T admit nothing,” the Forger 
interrupted. “I argue with nobody 
who can have no right to argue with 
me. You’ve rendered me services; I 
shall pay you for them handsomely. 
After that we are strangers, unless fate 
throws us together again, which is very 
unlikely.” 

Benjamin relapsed into a thoughtful 
silence. The memory of the thousands 
of pounds he had handled as a result of 
his master’s matchless daring lay on 
his brain. He would never know the 
like good for‘une again. After all, per- 
haps he had been a trifle too hasty and 
had brought matters to a head, to his 
own disadvantage in the long run. 

“T hope we shall always be friends.” 
His heavy voice sounded unctuous and 
oily. 
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“Of course. Of course. I propose to 
purchase your lasting gratitude.” 

The Forger heaved himself slowly 
from his armchair, and went to a safe 
set in the wall. Benjamin watched him 
narrowly, his right hand stealing softly 
to the sinister weapon in his hip pocket. 
What was the Forger’s purpose—some 
swift act of treachery, or did he really 
mean to keep his word? 

The next moment answered the ques-~ 
tion. The Forger drew a bundle of 
genuine bank notes from the safe and 
counted them out coolly. 

“There you are. Ten 
pounds. You are free of me now. 

Benjamin gasped. ‘You mean that?” 

“I do.” The blue eyes became 
colder. “I never waste time or words. 
Take the money; you are dismissed.” 

Almost mechanically the big man’s 
hand closed on the notes and paused 
with them half way to his pocket. 
Even now, he could not half fathom the 
Forger. 

“I don’t quite understand ” he 
began, but Saward cut him short with 
an impatient gesture. 

“You never will. Be content with 
your good fortune. You can walk out 
of this house as soon as you like and 
forget that I or it ever existed. Good- 
by.” 

He put out his hand. Benjamin 
stared at it like a stupid child. 

“T don’t want to leave you like this— 
not until the present job is finished 
anyway.” 

“Please yourself. But you’ve had all 
you will get.” 

“T know. I don’t want more money, 
but——” 

“You feel you want to see the Yar- 
mouth job through?” 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

The Forger pursed his lips. “Very 
well, you know what to do. When it’s 
through, if you like, you can come back, 
help me pack up and clear this place. 
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I don’t suppose you’ll have any use for 
it after I’m gone.” 

For the first time Benjamin fully 
realized what had happened. His con- 
nection with the Forger had come to 
an irrevocable end—such an end as he 
had never anticipated. 

“Pil do that,” he said simply, “and 
I’m sorry oy 

“Don’t be sorry for anything in this 
life; it’s a mistake,’ Saward told him. 
“Doing the job in hand is the only thing 
that matters. Get on to yours as 
quickly as you like; [ want to be alone.” 

A smile played about the corners of 
the Forger’s mobile mouth as the street 
gate clanged behind Benjamin. 

“He’s taken a step he'll be fool 
enough to regret,’ Saward muttered. 
“All the same, I’ve got to get rid of him 
one way or another, only I must get rid 
of him as a friend instead of as an 
enemy.” ; 

Then he dismissed the subject from 
his mind and set himself to making 
plans for the future. The following 
day Le Blane went to Yarmouth, 
where, having installed himself at a 
first-class hotel, he opened an account 
with the National and Westminster 
Bank, making a deposit of one thou- 
sand pounds. That Benjamin was 
working at his end of the wire was 
proved by Le Blanc’s receiving an in- 
sistent letter from Mr. Cranslade, in- 
forming him that unless his client's 
claim for payment was immediately 
met, legal proceedings would at once 
be taken. 

To this Le Blane replied by a tem- 
porizing letter full of apologies and 
promises, but the only answer was a 
threat from the lawyer that, unless the 
money was paid within twenty-four 
hours, a writ would be issued. Thus 
forced into a corner, Mr. Willoughby 
forwarded a check to settle the matter. 

A fortnight slipped by and the Forger 
was beginning to wonder how affairs 
were shaping when, one morning about 
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eleven o’clock, Benjamin turned up at 
the flat. His pale cheeks were red with 
suppressed excitement. 

“T’ve got it,” he cried, throwing an 
envelope onto the table. 

The Forger opened it, and took out a 
check for nine hundred and_ sixty 
pounds drawn on,a Strand branch of 
the City and National Bank. 

Benjamin picked up his hat and went 
toward the door. “I’m going,” he said 
slowly. 

The Forger looked up from his long 
scrutiny of the check. 

“Wait a bit. We'll see this through. 
There’s the odd sixty pounds for you 
if you cash this check.” 

Benjamin nodded and sat down. 
For three hours he waited in stolid 
silence while his master added a zero 
to the nine hundred and sixty pounds 
and altered the amount in words from 
nine hundred and sixty, to nine thou- 
sand, six hundred. 

“There you are,” he said at last. 
“As safe and sound as the Bank of 
England. If you want to show your 
gratitude, Benjy, cash this check for 
me.” 

Benjamin took up the slip of paper, 
a wonderful example of the Forger’s 
art. “It’s a huge sum,” he said and 
shook his head dubiously. 

Saward laughed. “I know that; and 
there’s hardly another man in Britain, 
except Cranslade, with whom such a 
thing would work. I happen to know 
that Cranslade keeps an enormous bal- 
ance to his current account. He makes 
and loses small fortunes on buying 
huge blocks of stocks and shares and 
is always handling big amounts in cash. 
I learned all this before we fixed the 
matter up. Come along, if you’re will- 
ing.” 

“T’m willing,’ responded Benjamin, 
and together the two left the house. 

It was a little after two on that 
Thursday afternoon, when Benjamin 
jumped out of a taxi which drew up 
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outside the Strand branch of the City 
and National Bank. He carried in 
his hand a small black case joined to 
his wrist by a chain, such as messengers 
invariably use. 

On the far side of the thronged 
street, the Forger watched and waited 
anxiously. He had decided that this 
should be his last scoop. How would 
it end? His cheeks whitened a little 
as minutes ticked by and still Benjamin 
did not reappear. Were inquiries being 
made and was Benjamin detained? 
Saward cast various anxious glances up 
and down the street and decided that 
the time was come to skip while the 
coast was clear. He was in the act of 
calling a taxi, when Benjamin appeared, 
looking profoundly satisfied with him- 
self. 

“Success, success, right up to the 
last!” the watcher breathed, and turn- 
ing, followed close on the heels of the 
fast-vanishing Benjamin. 





CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE RAID. 
ORGER GORDON signalized the 
great success of his latest venture 
in his customary fashion by a sump- 
tuous dinner at one of the most fash- 
ionable London hotels. During the 
afternoon, he and Benjamin busied 
themselves in changing most of the 
notes and buying easily negotiable 
foreign bills. To Le Blanc, still at 
Yarmouth, he despatched his promised 
share, fifteen hundred pounds and 
strongly advised him to lose no time in 
clearing the country. 

Then, having arranged with Ben- 
jamin to meet him at Charing Cross by 
ten o’clock, whence they proposed to 
go to their headquarters to make final 
preparations for their respective flights, 
he called on the disguised Stella Dare 
and took her out to dinner. 

The evening passed most pleasantly. 
Saward had good cause to feel pleased 
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with himself. Scoop after scoop had 
been successfully accomplished; at the 
lowest computation, he reckoned him- 
self master of between forty and fifty 
thousand pounds in portable property. 
To-night he would end his career of 
crime; to-morrow set his face toward a 
new life. 

To the daringly beautiful girl with 
him, he made no mention of his project. 
When the time came—as come in a few 
short hours it must—he would go 
away, swiftly, silently, securely, and 
leave her to take her own chances. At 
nine o’clock he escorted her home to 
her flat in Westminster, promising to 
call the next day and talk over arrange- 
ments for getting her out of the coun- 
try—a promise he did not in the least 
mean to keep. 

At twenty minutes past ten he picked 
up Benjamin and hired a taxi to take 
them to Bayswater. At the end of the 
long road, he dismissed the vehicle and 
started to walk the remaining few hun- 
dred yards. Benjamin was unusually 
jubilant over the success of the forged 
check that he had cashed. 

They had reached the little iron gate 
at the’ foot of the steps leading to the 
house and Saward had the front-door 
key in his hand. Benjamin swung the 
gate inward, and in doing so his arm 
knocked the key from the Forger’s 
hand. 

“Fool! Where’s it gone?” he said 
angrily and, stooping down, he groped 
over the ground with his hands. 

“The fat man bent down, too, and 
joined in the search, but in the dark- 
ness the missing key defied them. The 
clock in the next square chimed eleven, 
just as Forger Gordon struck a match. 

“Ah, here it is!” 

The guttering flame revealed the 
elusive piece of metal. Saward ran up 


the steps and fitted the key into the 
lock. Then he paused to listen, holding 
up his hand warningly, for the bushes 























in the garden of the house opposite 
rustled suspiciously. 

The Forger wheeled round in the 
darkness. “A cat, I suppose,” he said. 
“Come along.” 

He stepped into the dark, silent hall, 
and turning, doubly locked and bolted 
the stout front door. 

“Ugh, I’ve got the creeps these last 
few minutes,” said Benjamin, shivering. 
“lm jolly glad that our last little job 
is done.” 

The Forger gripped a revolver under 
his coat. “Not altogether done; we've 
got to quit this house, leaving no pos- 
sible trace behind us. Past eleven; by 
twelve we shall be finished.” 

He stopped suddenly halfway up the 
stairs. A pencil of white light momen- 
tarily flashed along the hall, and the soft 
whisper of voices came from the porch. 

“Ouick, man!” he whispered, clutch- 
ing Benjamin’s arm. “Unless I’m very 
much mistaken, the police are on our 
track at last.” 


Hugh Blair crouched among the 
laurels with Sir Bennett Hadderley at 
his side. Right and left ran the long 
quiet street of dignified, old-fashioned 
houses—the homes of prosperous city 
men. Here and there at regular in- 
tervals a policeman or a plain-clothes 

secreted, ready at the call 
of the chief to close in on the house 
known to shelter the greatest and most 
desperate criminal of the day. 

The chief of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department yawned tiredly and 
turned up the collar of his light over- 
coat, for a chill wind made cold the 
raindrops pattering from the overhang- 
ing leaves. 

“Of course, he may not come to- 
night,” he whispered. “We may have 
to keep this weary vigil night after 
night for a month to make sure of 
getting him. I know instances—Markin 
the Coiner is a case in point—where my 
men have watched a house ceaselessly 
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for three months before getting the 


fellow they want. All the same, if he 
doesn’t show up I shall raid the place. 
We may secure valuable information to 
help us lay our hands on him, 

Hugh gave a wry smile. “I shouidn’t 
mind spending a night or two like this, 
to run a scoundrel like Saward to 
earth, but I couldn’t stick to this sort of 
thing long. What’s the time?” 

“Six minutes to eleven. <A taxi has 
just stopped at the end of the street— 
a favorite dodge of criminals. They 
seldom allow themselves to be driven 
right to their haunts. See, two men are 
getting out.” & 

He pointed through the interlacing 
branches. Blair’s keen eyes fixed them- 
selves in a steady watching stare, as 
two dark forms were silhouetted mo- 
mentarily against the murky yellow 
glare from the street lamp. 

“The big fellow—he might be- the 
man, Benjamin,’ Blair whispered. 
“He’s much the same build. I couldn’t 
see the other 

“Hist! They’re coming this way, on 
the other side,” his companion warned. 
“Watch them as they pass beneath the 
next standard.” 

Half a minute ticked by. The street 
was silent save for the reéchoing foot- 
steps on the wet pavement. 

Blair’s left hand gripped the other’s 
sleeve. “It looks a good deal like 
Saward and his man, I can’t say for 
certain though.” 

“Even if it is, don’t move,” ordered 
the detective. “Let them get inside. I 
have the house surrounded—a dozen 
men at the back to bar escape that way 
Ah! What’s he doing,” he concluded, 
for at that instant, from across the way, 
came the tinkle of metal on the ground. 
A muttered oath; then a match flared 


up 





In the circle of light made. by the 
blue-red flame, a man’s hawklike face 
was lowered toward the ground. Al- 
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most noiselessly Blair’s tightly-shut lips 
framed the words: 

“James Saward—lorger Gordon! 
At last. At last!” 

“Wait, wait! They can’t escape. 
You’re quite sure?” 

“Quite,” muttered Blair. “I suppose 
they will make a fight for it.” And he 
gripped a six-chambered revolver which 
lay in the pocket of his greatcoat. 

“For sure, but don’t discharge your 
weapon unless absolutely forced. You 
see, you're not officially connected with 
this affair. Ah, they’re going in!” 

Sir Bennett rose, and cautiously 
peered over the tops of the bushes. The 
dosr was just closing behind the two 
men. Twenty seconds later, half a 
dozen plain-clothes men were thronging 
the porch. The chief set his broad 
shoulder to the door. 

“We shan’t shift that without a strug- 
gle. Thomson, get round to the back 
with Whitelaw, wait ten or twelve min- 
utes and then treacle a window with a 
brown-paper plaster and break it 
quietly. Then slip in and unlock this 
door and keep your guns ready but well 
under control. If you have to shoot, 
wing ’em in the legs.” 

He snapped a light on the 
switched it out, and whispered to Blair. 

“This place is well protected. This 
Forger Gordon fellow is no fool.” 

“Fool! If ever a human being was 
far removed from a fool it is Saward. 
The cleverest criminal who ever lived 
is nearer the mark,” Hugh replied. 

“He won’t think so when he finds 
himself in the hands of my men,” Sir 
Bennett said. “Listen! I believe 
Thomson and Whitelaw are inside.” 

They were, for soon the heavy bolts 
were drawn, the lock shot back, and 
the officers of the law trooped quietly 
in. The chief, a heavy caliber revolver 
in his hand, crossed the hall and 
glanced into the front and back rooms. 

“They are upstairs,” he muttered 
and pointed to a light that streamed 
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from under a door on the landing. 
The house was silent as the grave, save 
for the ticking of the handsome clock 
in the hall. Then there was the noise 
of stealthily moving feet, a clang as the 
iron door of a safe shut to. 

“T’ll give every man time to close 
right in a ring round the place,” Had- 
derley said, advancing another step, his 
rubbered boots making no sound on the 
thick stair carpet. “One minute from 
now. They’re there right enough; 
you can see their shadows under the 
door when they cross the room. You, 
Burns, Dalling and Taylor, follow in 
straight after Mr. Blair. I shall break 
down the door if it is locked.” 

He crept up, but his weight made a 
cracking sound on the boards. Further 
precautions were useless. With a quick 
spring he leaped across the landing, 
and his free hand grasped the handle. 
The door was locked. He meant to give 
the criminals no chance to prepare for 
defense. He threw his whole weight 
forward, and the door crashed inward. 
He dashed into the lighted room, fol- 
lowed by Blair and four or five men. A 
revolver gleamed in every hand, and the 
famous detective’s voice rang clear 
above the tumult. 

“Hands up, Forger Gordon. You 
are cornered at last and cannot possibly 
escape.” 

CHAPTER LXVII. 
STELLA DARE’S PROMISE. 


HE swift transition from the dark- 
ness of the stairs to the garish 
brilliance of the lighted room momen- 
tarily blinded Hadderley and his men, 
but before the last word of his summons 
to surrender died on the detective’s lips, 
he realized that he was just a minute 
too late. The room was empty! Forger 
Gordon and his astute accomplice had 
made good their escape! 
The surprise of this amazing dis- 
covery did not produce disorder among 
the police. On the contrary, Hadderley 




















acted with commendable promptitude 
and calm, sending the warning to the 
officers watching and waiting below, 
and directing those with him to make 
close search of every part of the house. 
The window seemed to have been the 
avenue to freedom, but no sign of rope 
or steel ladder showed against the wall, 
and two lynx-eyed men still kept guard 
in the area below. Neither walls nor 
deep recessed cupboards solved the 
mystery, nor, when some one dis- 
covered the trapdoor in the floor, did 
that explain the strange disappearance, 
for the dust that filled the cracks 
showed that it had not been used for 
many weeks. 

It was Blair who broke in upon the 
general consternation with a_ short 
laugh. 

“They’ve tricked us neatly enough,” 
he said and pointed to the ceiling where 
the unmistakable lines of a second trap- 
door showed. “Through that, on to the 
roof, and so, right along the row of 
houses, to goodness knows wheré.” 

Hadderley cursed. “I’m afraid they 
have done us, Blair. Yes, that’s it,”’ he 
agreed,” as he poked up the flap with 
a stick. “That table formed their lad- 
der. They’ve got clean away for cer- 
tain.” 

He sprang up through the opening 
which led to a skylight in the room. 
Around them stretched under the 
leaden, wind-swept sky, mile upon mile 
of sleeping London streets, In the pitchy 
blackness, among a hundred chimney 
stacks and a thousand sheltering angles, 
two such clever men as Saward and 
‘Benjamin could play hide and seek with 
Sir Bennett Hadderley’s force. All the 
same, the search was kept up both on 
the roofs and on the ground, but with 
no results. The night birds had flown. 

Bitterly disappointed, Blair betook 
himself to the house where alert men 
were fast bringing to light the evidence 
of the rogues’ widespread operations. 
Benjamin’s remarkable outfit for 
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“smashing” and “sweating” coins, with 
its batteries and troughs and molds, the 
hand press and the engraving stones, 
with a comfortable stock of counterfeit 
paper and base metal fell into the hands 
of the police. 

Only one thing, however, interested 
Blair—a discovery of his own, It was 
the address.of Stella Dare which he 
brought to light by holding a mirror 
over a much worn sheet of blotting 
paper. Without a word to any one, he 
took it down, and leaving the police in 
charge of the house, returned to his 
hotel. Late though the hour, Dirk 
Cooper still awaited him. Without 
premable, Blair broke the news. “I’ve 
found your wife,” he said. ‘To-mor- 
how I shall send for you to join her. 
You will keep your promise to take her 
straight back to America with you, It 
will be as well as if she never sets foot 
in England again.” 

He went to bed, snatched a few 
hours’ sleep; then, after a short con- 
sultation with the Earl of Denmore’s 
solicitors, took a lawyer with him and 
drove to Stella Dare’s apartment. That 
young woman almost died of fright 
when Blair appeared in her presence. 
His manner was cold but brisk. 

“This gentleman, Mrs. Cooper, is Mr. 
Youngthwaite, one of the Earl of Den- 
more’s legal representatives. He will 
draw up the necessary confession you 
are about to make concerning the cere- 
mony you went through with his lord- 
ship at Radley Bridge Church and, 
should the necessity arise—I don’t think 
it ever will—you must be prepared to 
be called upon to answer forgthat im- 
posture.” 

The woman turned ghastly pale and 
almost fainted with terror. “You 
know she began. 

Blair cut her short. “I know every- 
thing. In less than an hour I shall send 
for your husband, and he will take you 
away. He is here in London, awaiting 
my summons.” 
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Her state of nervousness was pitiable. 
She sank down, wringing her hands 
and moaning tearfully. 

Blair was inexcrable. “Don’t waste 
time, please; answer my questions. If 
you attempt to deceive me further, you 
will have to answer for certain things 
that happened at Craig-y-Byrn. Now, 
then, who was the woman who came 
to Dunkeld before you and passed her- 
self off as the Countess of Denmore?” 

“My sister, my own sister.” 

“Ah! I understand. And she died?” 

“Yes, she was shot—accidentally or 
otherwise.” 

“As I thought. And what became of 
her body?” 

“T don’t know. A man agreed to 
have it removed from the family vault 
and I| was to say that I had been buried 
alive.” 

“Saward’s work,” Blair told himself, 
but feared to say much more, for the 
unhappy woman was plainly on the 
verge of collapse. “Now that point is 
cleared up, we shall want your state- 
ment on oath to this gentleman, Mrs. 
Cooper, that you went through the mar- 
riage ceremony with his lordship, know- 
ing all the time you were a married 
woman, with a husband living.” 

For nearly an hour the miserable crea- 
ture passed through an inferno of 
terror, while she made her confession 
to the man of law. At last, however, 
the nerve-racking business was com- 
pleted and Blair asked the lawyer to 
retire. 

“You realize the danger in which you 
stand from the terrible wrong you have 
done,” he said. 

Stella Dare lowered her eyes. “Yes,” 
she answered tearfully. “If everything 
is made known, I shall end my days in 
prison.” 

“Would you rather end them with 
the man who loves you—your hus- 
band ?” 

“He cannot love me now,” she said 
miserably. “I have been too wicked.” 
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“He does love you dearly, and wants 
to make a good woman of you yet. If I 
agree to draw a veil over the past, to 
give you a chance of escape, to start a 
fresh life in America with Mr. Cooper, 
will you go?” 

“Yes. Yes. Do help me!” 

She clasped her small hands in 
piteous entreaty and fell on her knees, 
crying like a child. 

Blair’s heart was touched. “It isn’t 
for me to be the instrument of venge- 
ance on you,” he said slowly and laid 
his strong hand on her heaving shoul- 
der. “Will you promise me faithfully 
never to leave your husband and, for 
the rest of your life, to be a good 
woman?” 

“As Heaven is my witness, I prom- 
ise!” came the low reply, and as she 
looked up at him through her brimming 
tears, he saw shining in her eyes the 
light of sincerity and truth. 

“T will send your husband here to 
fetch you,” he said, turning away. “He 
knows nothing of what occurred at 
Craig-y-Byrn. I leave it to you to tell 
him or not when you get back to Am- 
erica.” 

“T shall tell him everything, and if he 
loves me, he will forgive, even as I pray 
for forgiveness.” 

Blair put out his hand and the woman 
took it. 

“Be strong and true to your better 
self,” he said, and so looked his last 
upon the still beautiful face of the 
woman who had wrought such havoc in 
all their lives. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 

LOVE CONQUERS ALL. 
A® soon as Blair got back to his hotel, 
he sent Cooper to join his wife, 
and got into communication with Sir 
Bennett Hadderley. No news of the 
Forger or of Benjamin was to be had. 

They had vanished completely. 
“But I’ve news of another kind that 


























affects you,” said the detective. “Your 
name in the papers this morning, cou- 
pled with mine, has brought me a wire 
from the Earl of Denmore, in which he 
asks me to inform you that he insists on 
your returning at once to Craig-y-Byrn. 
I suppose you'll go—in which case, 
should anything transpire about our 
wanted friends, I sha’n’t fail to let you 
know.” 

Blair smiled grimly. “Of course, if 
his lordship commands me, I must re- 
turn,’ he muttered. “I may as well 
break the news about his marriage to 
him before we part forever. Anyhow, 
I shall make Miss Carstairs happy.” 

For a long time he wavered between 
duty and desire. He longed to be able 
to tell the earl that the shackles which 
bound him to Stella Dare, no longer 
existed—that there was no barrier now 
between him and the beautiful Barbara 
Carstairs. And yet he shrank from 
meeting Grace again. How could he 
see her face to face and speak with his 
lips the words he had written? ‘For 
the love you have for me, let me go out 
of your life and never see you again.” 
Love had a way of breaking all barriers 
down and sometimes love was prone to 
override discretion. 

His reverie was broken by the arrival 
of Mr. Youngthwaite, the lawyer. 

“It is essential that the facts relating 
to this case should be put before his 
lordship at once,” he said. “I must 
ask you, Mr. Blair, to accompany me 
as soon as possible to Craig-y-Byrn.” 

That settled it. With a rush they just 
caught the noon train and arrived at 
Dunkeld a little before ten. Luke was 
waiting to drive them to the house. 

At the first glance, Blair could see 
something was amiss. 

“You look sad, Luke,” he said, grip- 
ping the honest fellow’s hand. 

“T am, sir. We've had a sad time 
since you went away. For one thing, 
that poor woman you took such care of, 
is dead. She died on Tuesday morning 
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—and the little one died less than 
twenty-four hours after.” 

“Poor Mrs. Saward!” 

Blair uncovered his head reverently 
and did not speak again till they reached 
the mansion, where he was summoned 
at once to his lordship’s room. 

Denmore, looking stronger than he 
had done for a year past, stood with 
his back to the fire as Blair entered. 
At sight of the factor, he came forward 
with outstretched hand and a look of 
genuine distress on his handsome boyish 
face. 

“Blair, I sent. for you to ask your 
forgiveness,” he said, and his voice 
trembled suspiciously. ‘I was a brute 
to say what I did about you. And 
Grace, poor girl—well, my cruelty and 
your going away have almost broken 
her heart. Won't you forgive me?’ 

For a moment the two men gripped 
hands in silence. 

“There is nothing to forgive, my 
lord. What you said was according to 
your lights. True, I quite recognize the 
gulf that lies between me and Lady 
Markley. I believe, too, you spoke as 
much in my interests as in hers. | was 
mad, mad, ever to dare to think of her 
as my wife.” 

Denmore laid his hand on Blair’ 
shoulder. “A woman’s heart is often 
the key to the mysteries of life. Till 
a few days ago I was blind—blind with 
arrogance and pride; blind to your own 
noble unselfishness; blind, my dear 
Blair, to the surpassing love which my 
sister has for you. She has opened my 
eyes not by anything she has said, but 
by the crushing unhappiness in her face 
and the desperate longing at her heari. 
I know that unless—I had sent for you, 
I should have lost my sister.” 

Blair gave an exclamation of hot 
rified surprise. 

“Tt’s true, Blair. When a girl loves 
as she does, she loves with her whole 
Her love is her life; 
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so called, money, position, what do they 
matter? How little do they weigh in 
the balance against her love for a man 
like you? She proved it an hour after 
you had gone and she had read your 
letter; her entire fortune, except a 
modest pittance, she insisted on making 
over to the estate. Unless you go back 
to her and claim her as your right, 
Grace will pine and die of a broken 
*heart.” 

A glad light leaped to Blair’s eyes. 
“T love her, worship her,” he said softly. 
“But she has no right to make sacrifices 
for me.” 

“My dear fellow, you don’t know 
Grace as I do, or you would realize that 
when she makes up her mind, no power 
on earth can turn her aside. Whether 
you seize the happiness which can be 
yours or not, she won’t swerve an inch 
from her purpose. The last year has 
shown her, she says, not that wealth 
has brought her happiness, but that, 
more than once, it has been the means 
almost of bringing her to ruin.” 

“IT love her, but——” 

Denmore took a_ step forward. 
“Would you like to see her droop and 
fade before your eyes? That’s what 
has happened in the few short days 
since you went away. Every hour her 
sorrow seems to deepen. Won't you 
lighten it now? Blair, she’s waiting for 
you. I told her you would come. For- 
give me—yes, you’ve done that already 
—go and speak to her and make her and 
yourself lastingly happy.” 

A soft laugh broke from Hugh. 
“Not before I’ve done the same for you, 
my lord. I came back, not to seek my 
own happiness, but to set the seal upon 
yours and Miss Carstairs’.” 

Denmore’s face flushed 
“Why, what do you mean?” 

“That you are free to marry the lady 
you love.” 

“TP? Free to marry? 
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free man, because—well, because Miss 
Dare was never your wife at all.” 

“Not my wife?” 

“Certainly not. When you went 
through the ceremony at Radley Bridge 
Church last year, she was already a 
married woman!” 

“Great Scott! 

“True as gospel. 
is here to prove it.” 

“Then send for him. Don’t lose a 
minute. He’ll throw light into the dark 
places. For Heaven’s sake, man, if you 
love Grace and want her, go and take 
her; she’s in the drawing-room, wait- 
ing.” 

Blair went in, treading on air. Grace 
was his—his at last! Was such joy to 
be? He opened the door softly and 
went in. 

Red and white roses glowed every- 
where in the soft light of the lamps. 
Outside, the moonlight slept on the dis- 
tant gleaming waters of the lake, and 
stars shone like diamond points in the 
deep blue of the sky. Grace stood by 
the window, looking out. 

Blair watched her tenderly, his eyes 
speaking the love in his heart. 

“Dearest, I have come back to you,” 
he whispered. 

She turned, the sadness in her face 
giving place to radiant joy. 

“Oh, Hugh. I was calling you— 
calling through the silence of the night. 
Did you hear?” she whispered and came 
toward his outstretched arms. 

“Love has been calling ever since I 
went away, my dear.” His voice fell 
to a tender whisper as his arms en- 
folded her and drew her close. “I 
thought I should be able to disregard 
the call, because of other things. But 
love—love was too strong, and I am 
here.” 

She let him draw her head to his 
shoulder and his eyes looked down into 
hers with a glory of hope so perfect that 
no words could half express, the death- 
less love in his heart. 


Can this be true?” 
Mr. Youngthwaite 

















“Heaven is good to bring you back, 
my sweetheart, my best beloved.” 
Tears gathered like pearls on the dark 
lashes and ran down the fair cheeks. 
Hugh bent and kissed them away. 

“And you will love me like this al- 
ways, Grace?” 

“As you love me, dear heart, always, 
always!” 

Her words were fraught with an 
exquisite, yearning tenderness, and, as 
his breathless kisses sealed her lips, he 
realized, as she did, that the hunger of 
their hearts were satisfied at last. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE EXPIATION. 


HEN rogues fall out, although 
honest men may not always get 
their dues, very often even-handed jus- 
tice is done. Asa result of Agar’s con- 
fession, the police immediately took 
action. The arrest of Pierce was the 
first step decided upon. Detectives and 
police officers drove in a car to Pierce’s 
house which he had furnished regard- 
less of cost out of his share of the great 
gold-bar robbery, and where he was 
reveling in luxury. At the time of his 
arrest he was entertaining a houseful 
of guests; before he could recover from 
his surprise, the handcuffs were on his 
wrists and he himself was on his way 
to the police station, 

The arrest of the railway guard, Bur- 
gess, followed soon after, and then a 
dramatic and surprising thing happened. 
The youth, Tester, who had left the 
country and had taken a position with a 
railway company in Sweden, secing 
the report of the exposure of Pierce 
and Burgess in the newspapers, re- 
turned to England and voluntarily ex- 
pressed his willingness to the railway 
company to give any evidence he could 
in connection with the affair. He was 
dumfounded when he found himself 
promptly put under arrest. 

It is not necessary to follow these 
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rascals further in their respective 
careers of crime. Brought to trial at 
the Central Criminal Court, before 
Judges Martin and Wills, Burgess and 
Tester got fourteen years, and Pierce, 
who turned informer, two years at hard 
labor. At the trial, of course, frequent 
mention was made of Forger Gordon, 
the arch conspirator in this amazing af- 
fair, but so far he had completely suc- 
ceeded in baffling the police, and it 
looked very much as though, after all, 
he and his own intimate confederates 
would escape the just punishment for 
their misdeeds. 

But fate, in the form of a woman, 
decreed otherwise. 

[t was a Saturday morning in New- 
ington High Street. The busy thor- 
oughfare was packed with eager, hurry- 
ing throngs of women, doing their 
week-end shopping. Suddenly an un- 
dersized, pale-faced woman, wheeling 
a baby carriage, began pushing her way 
swiftly and excitedly through the press, 
in the direction of a tall, black-bearded 
man, who was hastening along with a 
brown gladstone bag in his hand. To 
reach him the woman had to make a 
wide detour, but at last she stood in 
front of him, and, turning quickly, 
pointed her toil-stained finger straight 
at him. 

“Wait a minute, mister. I want a 
word with you,” she said, in a loud 
voice that quickly drew the attention of 
the crowd. 

The man with the bag shot her a 
swift, uneasy glance of recognition. 
With a quick movement he brushed 
her aside and moved on. This action, 
slight though it was, had tremendous 
results. 

“No, you don’t. You and me have 
a little account to settle. You know me, 
don’t you?” 

Again the woman planted herself in 
the man’s path, and more people had 
gathered. 


“No, I’m sorry I don’t. I’ve never 
’ ry 
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seen you before. Kindly step aside. 
I’ve an important train to catch.” 

There was no mistaking the decision 
in the stranger’s voice. He meant to 
be browbeaten by no one, but for once, 
in this frail-looking creature, he had 
met his match. 

“You won’t catch no train till I’ve 
done with you,” she cried shrilly. “If 
you don’t know me, I know you!” A 
policeman had joined the edge of the 
throng and stood curiously watching 
the man with the bag. “Yes, I know 
you, so don’t curse and swear. You're 
the convict who promised my old man 
you’d pay me two thousand pounds if 
he took on your sentence and you did 
his short one.” 

A fearful oath exploded on the man’s 
lips. “It’s a lie; it’s a lie. I’ve never 
seen you before,” he said angrily and 
would have passed on, but now a 
mighty crowd hedged him in. 

“And I say you have! You were 
clean-shaven then; now you wear a 
beard to disguise yourself. You came 
to my house and paid me fifty pounds 
and promised the balance in three 
months. Never a penny more have I 
had since, and my husband is still in, 
serving seven years for your crime. 
Now, call me a liar if you dare!” 

With a quick movement she grabbed 
at the man’s beard; it came away in her 
hand. To one man, at least, the stranger 
stood revealed. The young policeman, 
watching cautiously only a few feet 
away, recognized in the pale face and 
thin cruel lips, and deadly cold blue 
eyes—Forger Gordon! Not a police 
officer in London but was not familiar 
with every line of the famous criminal’s 
countenance. 

Policeman Williamson acted swiftly 
and sagaciously. Before any one knew 
what was about to happen, he stepped 
behind the Forger, wound his right 
leg adroitly round the other’s, flung his 
right arm in a throttling grasp round 
his throat, jerked back the struggling 
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man’s head with frightful force, and 
bore him to the ground. 

“James Gordon Saward, otherwise, 
Forger Gordon, I arrest you on the 
warrants standing against you.” 

The words were followed by a shrill 
blast on his whistle. Before the pris- 
oner could move, half a dozen other 
officers were on the scene. Fighting 
like a madman, and making frantic en- 
deavers to draw the loaded revolver 
which always reposed in his coat pocket, 
he was overpowered and safely lodged 
in a cell. 

{t had fallen to the lot of a hitherto 
unknown and unrecognized member of 
the force to effect the capture of the 
greatest and cleverest criminal the 
world has ever known. James Saward, 
the master forger and expert in wrong- 
doing, king of the underworld, was in 
custody at last! The news ran like an 
electric thrill through every town and 
city in Britain. Forger Gordon, taken 
in the hour of flight, with every prep- 
aration made for leaving England for- 
ever. It was unthinkable, nevertheless 
true! 

But, surprise on surprise, a search of 
the Forger’s bag, besides bringing to 
light nearly fifty thousand pounds in 
notes and securities, revealed the where- 
abouts of Benjamin and the escaped 
convict, Alphonso le Blanc. Within 
forty-eight hours they too were cap- 
tured. i 

Only one act remained to be played in 
the astounding drama of crime and in- 
trigue in which the Forger had all along 
taken the leading part. What would he 
be charged with? While he languished 
in prison, the prosecution for the Crown 
worked night and day, gathering 
evidence upon which to convict him. 
A careful review of the many misdeeds 
it was almost certain he had committed, 
brought to light an amazing state of 
affairs. With Benjamin silent, his wife 
dead, and the rest of the world in ignor- 























ance, who could connect him with the 
mysterious death of the aged Earl of 
Denmore, the shootings of Margaret 
Dare and Magdalen May, and the 
strange murder in the Sma’ Glen? 

The only crime that seemed to prom- 
ise some little hope of success in ar- 
raigning him on a capital charge was 
the murder of Magdalen May. But 
here, from the very start, the police 
found themselves faced with 
whelming difficulties. Of the many 
people called to identify Forger Gordon 
with the strange man they had seen in 
Rags Close, not one was successful. 
The only voice that could have spoken 
from a first-hand knowledge of the 
facts was stilled in death. 

And so, it was decided, rather than 
embark on charges that could not be 
substantially proved, to arraign the 
prisoner on one that promised certain 
conviction, 

Accordingly, on the fifth of March, 
the notorious wrongdoer was placed on 
trial, with Benjamin and Le Blanc, at 
the Central Criminal Court. 

Even now, as he stood in the dock, 
listening attentively as, link by link, a 
damning chain of evdence was wrought 
to bind him to a lifetime of despair and 
desolation in prison, Saward’s wonder- 
ful calm and self-possession did ‘not 
desert him. On the one charge pre- 
ferred against him, that of “having 
forged and uttered credit notes to the 
amount of forty thousand pounds, with 
intent to defraud,” he was found guilty. 
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Quite coolly he listened as the sen- 


tence was passed. In all that sea of 
faces there was no sign of pity. And in 
the hush that followed the judge’s 
words, a spirit voice was borne to him 
from the tomb—the voice of his wife. 
calling to Heaven for vengeance upon 
him. 

Fifteen years! At his age it was 
practically a life sentence! 

With a smile on his handsome face 
and a long mysterious look at Benjamin, 
who had received seven years, and not 
a glance at Le Blane whose sentence 
was the same, he turned in the dock 
and, with upright carriage, walked 
firmly to the cells below. 

Fifteen years! Surely this was a 
worse punishment than the gallows! 
In the night silences of his prison cell, 
the gentle, pretty face of Magdalen 
May, the bold, flamboyant beauty of 
Margaret Dare, the piteous face of his 
wife, the savage, haggard countenance 
of the betrayed Agar would haunt him 
and torture him unceasingly with their 
accusing, reproachful eyes. Surely it 
would have been better for the Forger 
if evidence had been forthcoming to 
fasten his blackest crimes upon him and 
place the hangman’s rope about his 
neck. His own cleverness and skill in 
covering up his tracks had reacted to 
his disadvantage. 

And so, with fierce hatred in his heart 
against all the world, Forger Gordon 
vanished from the court to face the task 
of expiating his many crimes, 


THE END. 














—_———_ 
—“ 


WHISTLE INVENTED BY POLICEMAN 
, NOWING from experience that in emergencies it is often a matter of vital 
importance to be able to summon help quickly, Sergeant C. B. Worcester, 
of the Riverside, California, police department, set to work to invent a whistle 


which could be relied upon to give efficient service. 


After much experimenting 


Sergeant Worcester has lately perfected a whistle which will not clog and which, 
being attached to a strap about the wrist, does not have to be located in a pocket 


when needed. 











4, Milo Ray Phelps 


and some that he was there he didn’t 
ever show himself, but came and went 
through the side door of his. private 


’ EVER jump at conclusions; it 
doesn’t pay. You can put two 
and two together too easily 
and get six. I’m cured; I take 

no more stock in certified checks than I 
do in certified milk, and I wouldn’t 
swear that Wilson was a Democrat if 
money was up on it. That’s the effect, 
and here’s the cause: 

I’m a man of leisure by trade, but 
environment and empty pockets have 
forced me into the kingdom of the 
wage slave from time to time, just for 
diversion and reimbursement, as_ it 
were. The last time I was pinioned 
amid the cogwheels of industry was a 
thirty-day sentence in a double office 
on the sixth layer of a Broadway busi- 
ness tower. 

A nifty stenog and “yours truly” 
kept up appearances and a conversa- 
tion in the outer office and made the 
business end of the concern, while the 
boss played the silent partner among the 
daily mail in the inner compartment. 
The Jane and I worked eight hours a 
day, and five and a half days a week; 
but the boss ran his end of the enter- 
prise after the manner of a conscien- 
tious congressman, his days registering 
from two to sixteen hours, with the 
weeks running anywhere from half a 
day to ten. He was abou’ as regular 


and reliable as a dollar watch with the 
guarantee expired. 

The boss situation bothered me like 
anything when I first landed. Some 
days he was there, some he wasn’t; 


office. When you got a chance to match 
a few remarks with him he was nice 
and agreeable enough, but you never 
could get a line on him. The typist 
queen had signed up a few days before 
[ annexed myself to the pay roll, but she 
didn’t know a thing about him or his 
business, and cared less. She said it 
was the softest job she ever slept on and 
she wasn’t going to make any noise to 
disturb it. But it bothered me an’ it 
kep’ right on botherin’ me, this work- 
ing a joint where you didn’t know what 
was handled or who handled it. But 
every Saturday we got a check and a 
half day off, and, the job being nothin’ 
more than a geographical location, any- 
how, I stopped fussin’ about it. If 
“H. H. Manners, Private” on one door, 
and “H. H. Manners, Walk In” on the 
other was good enough for the world in 
general it was good enough for me, 

She was a sweet little dame, was 
Irma; small and built along the lines 
of an artist’s dream, with nothing lack- 
ing and nothing to spare. She was a 
bird with a personality _and real hair, 
with big ask-me-anything eyes and 
But this isn’t a novel. 

We went along, keeping up appear- 
ances—the dame personal and other- 
wise, and me just otherwise. I had noth- 
ing to do and I did it regular and well 
and got paid for it, and the dame did 
less, but that was all right because she 























got more pay. Nobody used any ink so 
I had no inkwells to fill. I dusted the 
equipment, kept the calendar and empty 
letter files in harmony with Father 
Time, and answered the phone. I could 
have emptied the waste basket, but I 
didn’t want to hurt the janitor’s feel- 
ings. 

The dame addressed envelopes from 
a list the boss sent out, stamped them 
and sent ’em back in, and smiled at 
the customers. I‘or we had customers 
—quite a few, regular and fransient. I 
stopped them at the garden gate and 
fetched their coat of arms in to the 
boss, and he passed judgment and was 
in or out accordingly. 

So things rolled on for several days. 
Then one memorable a. m. the 
blew in the front door, suggested a pen- 
cil and notebook to Helen and he ush- 
ered her into the private office. Pretty 
soon she breezed out with a sigh and a 
letter. I watched her decode the hiero- 
glyphics, and they expanded into some 
lawyer’s English that I couldn’t get all 
the drift of. But there were a few 
simple remarks in edgewise here and 
there, such as “services rendered,” ‘in 
lieu of unforeseen difficulties,” 
and such, that gave me all the tip I 
needed. 

“Listen, Alice,’ I remarks to the 
dame, “what kind of a bargain counter 
do you reckon the boss is navigatin’ 
here?” 

“Well,” says she, picking up the sec- 
ond-class mail matter where she left 
off, “to be open-faced, I’ve never given 
the subject any profound attention, but 
he can be a beauty doctor or a last 
year’s tailor model for all I care, if he 
just continues to wear his good be- 
havior and the little brown envelope 
shows up regular and properly in- 
flated.” 

“Well, he’s a detective!” I inform 
her. 

“Yeah?’’ she comes back, about as 
surprised and impressed as she might 
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be with a sunrise or another reef in 
shirtwaist sales. “What tends to connect 
you with that bit of information?” 

“Well, when a man conducts his busi- 
ness on the installment plan, neglects 
the roller-top desk for a_ three-day 
stretch, and talks about ‘cases’ and 
‘services rendered’ you can lay to it that 
he’s not a carpenter or a piano tuner.” 

“Huh! May be.” She shrugs her 
shoulders and goes back to the best 
seller. 

I couldn’t blame her, though ; she was 
a dame, and fashion plates and baby 
shoes was her line. But working for a 
detective suited me, and I used the first 
opportunity I got to tap the boss for 
a line of profitable labor with a star 
attached to it. 

He looked at me kinda puzzled at 
first, but when he saw I had it on him 
he came through all right enough and 
said that he might let me in on a case 
some time. That was a weak prospect, 
but I laid a lot of hope on it and one 
day it matured. 

The clouds was just puttin’ the finish- 
ing touches on a dull afternoon, the kid 
was improving the facial landscape with 
a powder puff and me looking on, when 
the phone rang like one of those sixty- 
cent alarm clocks about six a. m. and 
brought us both to life. 

“Hello!” I bawled in keeping with 
that six a. m. stuff. 

“You Reg?’ came the boss’ voice 
over the wire. 

“Yes, sir,” I chirps, very polite and 
on the job. 


“Well, get this,” he sings out. “I’ve 
a case I can work you in on. Can you 


keep your trap shut?” 

“Yes, sir, in a pinch.” 

“All right then, you’re as dumb as 
exhibit A in the museum. Get it? 
Take the badge, cuffs, and revolver 
you'll find in my top drawer, and get 
to my room, four-eleven, the Alamo, as 
fast as you can move. I'll phone you 
instructions there in ten minutes.” 
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He was gone then, and | was goin’, 
because gettin to the Alamo in ten min- 
utes was a small job in itself. I hooked 
onto the mentioned articles, grabbed my 
lid and started. 

“Who was it?” pipes Myrtle, jump- 
ing up with a looking glass in one hand 
and a powder puff in the other. 

“The boss!” I tells her, and patronizes 
the stairs to save time. 

I made the Alamo in record time but 
with an uneasy feeling in my upper 
chest, for I was beginning to taste the 
responsibilities of a sleuth, and they 
were bitter. How was I going to get 
into four-eleven without any key? But 
I’d bell-hopped in my time and knew 
the fourth dimension of a silver dollar. 

On the fourth floor I phoned the desk 
for a lackey and a pass key; then I 
waited and hoped that he wouldn’t be 
as long getting up there as was custom- 
ary ona stag run. After years were be- 
coming centuries he showed up, and I 
rushed him down to four-eleven and 
explained that if he would facilitate an 
immediate entrance I'd increase his pile 
o’ rocks by one bone. He gave the 
thing the once over. 

“No chance,” says he: 
our salesman’s rooms and is 
with a special lock.” 

Holy gee! 

He offered to cave the door in for 
one-fifty, but I said nix and he beat it. 
I stood there cursing the situation and 
the passing time and was about to get 
hold of the lackey again and accept his 
proposition when I thought of the 
window. The hall fetched up in a pair 
of windows; four-eleven was the first 
outside room. I slid through the hall 
window and started along the ledge. I 
wouldn’t ’a done it ordinarily, but this 
was different; I was on an important 
case, with the law on my side and a 
phone call to make connections with. 

The first window was locked tight, so 
I passed it up and got along to the next, 
which was ditto; but the third I saw 
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waiting for me half open. I made for 
it along that ledge like a second-story 
man working overtime and racing with 
the daylight. I dove through the win- 
dow and found myself in a pink and 
white bathrom. The phone in the room 
outside was ringing like a false fire 
alarm. All out of breath I grabbed the 
receiver and chirped a weak hello. 

“On the job,” came a stern voice over 
the wire. “This is the clean up. We've 
got all the goods, and we’ve got ’em 
movin’. Search the room for anything 
incriminating, and nail any one that 
may happen to blow in. I'll be up ina 
few minutes.” 

I went right to work to uncover 
something incriminatin’, with badge 
and gun and wristlets all ready for a 
six-foot thug if one should happen in, 
though I wasn’t expecting any one but 
the chief, on account of the average 
crook’s natural aversion to the window 
route in the daytime. But I was hop- 
ing that if a six-footer should show up 
he wouldn’t be mean an’ disagreeable, 
and was devising ways and means of 
handling him if he should. 

What the chief would call in- 
criminatin’ in his own room I don’t 
know, but if it means what I think it 
does, | ran into a whole bureau full. A 
couple of ’em I recognized as_ shirt 
waists, and some belonged in the col- 
umn labeled “hosiery,” but there were a 
whole raft 0’ lace and ribbons, with no 
beginning and no end, that my best de- 
ductions could only diagnose as effects 
of some female with class and an in- 
come, 

I let them be and was continuing the 
round of inspection when a key grated 
in the lock of the hall door and I dove 
for the bathroom in contemplation of 
my six-foot bad man, half closing the 
door behind me. 

I heard the front door close and 
peeped around the corner of my door 
just in time to lamp a feminine figure 
of considerable neatness disappear into 
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the clothes closet across the room. I 
saw my chance, and she was locked in 
before she could speculate on the cause 
of the sudden darkness. When she did 
I heard her little mitts beat against the 
door and then a muffled “cuss” word. I 
think she was mad. I was feeling fine 
and preferring the detective business to 
any other on earth. 

But while I’m smiling at the closet 
door and thinking what a smart boy I 
am, I suddenly seem to feel a pair of 
eyes on me from behind. I’m well 
scared, but flattered, because feeling 
eyes is a real detective trait. I whipped 
out the battery and spun round to face 
the chief, standing in the doorway that 
made these rooms into a suite with those 
next door, and gazing at me hard and 
curious-like. 

“Reggy,” says he, all puzzled, “how 
did you get in here?” 

“Bathroom window, via cornice and 
hall window,” says I. 

“No wonder you didn’t get my call,” 
he continues. “But never mind. Come 
on! You're in the wrong room; this 
is four-thirteen.”’ 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “I 
got your ‘i 

“Come on,’ he = snaps, irritated. 
“Don’t argue. My blunder you had no 
key. You passed up one too many 
windows—natural enough mistake and 
no harm done—but get to work now 
and shut up.” 

Well I went into the other room with 
him, but everything was as clear and 
logical to me about now as the third 
episode of the “Maneuvers of Maude” 
when you’ve missed the first two. Of 
course if this was a detective’s life I 
was strong for it and no argument, but 
I did aim to report on the contents of 
the clothes closet. 

“There’s one important item, chief,” 
I began ; but he cut me off. 

“It ain’t as important as these grips,” 
says he. “Here! Get the dope in those 
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upper drawers into these grips and 
move like you was evadin’ the draft.” 

I wasn’t stuck on the parable, but I 
didn’t say so. I went hard after the 
papers in the top drawers. While I was 
working, the phone rang. The chief 
kept up his end of a conversation like 
this: 

“Hello! Yeah—yeah. Here? ... 
No! Are you sure? Wait a minute.” 
He turns to me. “Has anyone been in 
these rooms, either of them?” 

“Sure! There’s a wren locked up in 
the closet.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that?” he 
demands. 

“Why didn’t I what?” 

jut he was back on the wire. 
“Yeah, she’s here, collared and safe. 
Where’s Egbert? Lost him? 


Where? Headed this way— 
plain clothes men. Listen!’’ He looked 
at his watch. “It’s four-fifty. Make 


the five-twenty-five.” 

After hanging up the receiver he 
wheels on me and asks: 

“Where’s that badge?” 

I shelled out, and. he decorates his 
vest and continues: “So you’ve got a 
chicken in custody and moth balls! 
Reg, you’re a wonder, an’ if you weren't 
so honest you’d make a great man some 
day. Now this case has suddenly 
developed out-of-town aspects. Pack 
those grips and meet me at the Over- 
land gate, Central depot, as fast as you 
can get there. And, Reg, keep an eye 
on the girl, and if her pal shows up put 
him in the bathtub and pour water on 
him.” 

Then he faded through the door and 
made tracks for the elevator shaft. His 
last remarks struck me as about as in- 
telligible as a first-class time table, but 
I took them for what they were worth 
to me and went in to see how Vera was 
making out. That wasn’t a bad idea 
either, for she had poked the key onto 
the floor with a hat pin and was fishin’ 
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it under the door when I got there and 
put it into my pocket. 

“Now listen, Gertrude,” says I. 
“You must be a good little girl in your 
third floor back till we pick out board 
and lodgin’ for you somewhere else.” 

She stamped her foot then and came 
against the door one hundred and 
twenty pounds’ worth, but made no 
noticeable impression, so I left her to 
do her worst and finished packing the 
suit cases. But when I’d buckled the 
last strap I waltzed into the other room 
again to have a final look at her apart- 
ment and make sure she was safe and 
comfortable before I made connections 
with the five-twenty-five. She was still 
crowding against the panels from time 
to time without hurting them any, and 
I could hear her crying a bit. I think 
she was still mad. 

“Better quiet down, Ruthie,” I ad- 
vised her. “You've got all the comforts 
of a Harlem flat in there. Don’t be un- 
reasonable; go to sleep an’ forget about 
it. I'll have you transplanted just as 
soon as I can get around to it.” 

“Reggy!”’ she exclaims. 

Holy gee! It was 
“stenog !”” 

“You lemme out o’ here quick,” she 
pipes, “or T’Il——” 

“Florence,” said I, “hold your 
breath. I’m seein’ triple, and my past 
and present is reelin’ by me like a fast 
mail; this whole thing is over my head 
like an awning; I feel like a domino 
shark in the game of Wall Street and 
all that, but orders is orders and I can’t 
hear a thing you say.” 

Just then I hear another key grate in 
the door and I realized that the chief 
wasn’t talkin’ fiction when he mentioned 
a pal. I thought fast and acted faster. 
I slammed the bathroom door from this 
side and crouched behind a Jap screen, 
and from there I saw a man blow in and 
realized that he was nobody’s fool. 

“Egbert?” sings out Ruby from the 
closet. 
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“Yeah,” he says, stopping short and 
staring suspicious, and puzzled, at the 
closet. 

“In the bathroom. Search the bath- 
room quick,” she screams. 

He springs into the bathroom like 
he’s automatic, and I have the door 
locked on him and am making for the 
elevator system with the chief’s luggage 
and a smile before he’s begun to wonder 
what he went in there for. 

Outside I hailed a taxi and climbed 
aboard. 

“This is a rush order, C. O. D.,” says 
I to the man in gray ; “and the less stock 
you take in traffic cops the more change 
you'll have to take stock in something 
else.” 

He got me right off the bat, and Cen- 
tral Station found me part of the 
premises by five-twenty-two and hot- 
footin’ it for the Overland gate. When 
I fetched up and dropped my gravity- 
defyin’ suit cases the chief hails in from 
somewhere and all smiles and con- 
gratulations. 

“Well, well! and where’s the girl?” 
he begins. 

“Asleep in the closet,” says I. 

“And the man—did you make con- 
nections with him?” 

“Locked in the bathroom,” says I. 

“Reggy,” he says then, slipping me a 
fifty in real currency, “as an office boy 
you’re a beaut. Pay our stenog, Reggy, 
and good-by.” 

He shot through the gate, a suit case 
in each hand, jumped on a moving train, 
and was gone. 

I stood kinda weak and wondering. 
A man was in the bathroom, a girl was 
in the closet, I was in a trance at the 
depot, and the chief was called out o’ 
town on business. Oh, I was dizzy. 

As I stood there blinking at the pass- 
ing cars, something flew past me and 
the gate keeper and fastened itself with 
rare form to the rear portion of the 
rear car of the departing train. It was 




















That was the drop that o’er- 


Egbert ! 
flowed the pitcher. J turned to go home 


and to bed. But there was Dolly 
planted three feet ahead of me, her 
cheeks flaming red and her eyes spittin’ 
fire. She looked about as sociable as a 
theatrical manager during an influenza 
epidemic, and about as sore. 

“Now, Marian,” I begins. 
as far as I get. 

“Shut up!” she cries. “What do you 
mean by locking me in that closet and 
aiding a crook to escape? Answer me!” 

“Crook? Escape?” says I. 

“That’s what I said—crook escape 

“He ain’t no crook; he paid you. 
Here!” I preduced the fifty. ‘‘And he 
paid me and the taxi, and left some to 
go on.” 

She shoots one glance at my fifty, 
and sneers in that tone peculiar to 
dames when they want to annihilate a 
guy without bloodshed; “Yeah. Well, 
keep it Reg; and if you’re lucky enough 
to raise about nine hundred and fifty 
to go with it you may have enough for 
bail.” 

Then she shows me a neat little secret 
service badge all tucked away in her 
pongee upper, and tells me to come 
along quiet and nice, and she’ll do what 
she can to have headquarters accept me 
as a rummy rather than an accomplice. 
She takes my arm, and we migrate to a 
waiting taxi just like I’m blowing her to 
the opera, only we culminate in a busy 
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little office with “United States Special 
Service” on the doors and men in uni- 
form at the typewriters. 

For forty long, torturing minutes the 
kid pleads my case with the six-foot- 
three in regimentals, and I sweat and 
learn many things. When at last we 
get a telegram from Egbert that the 
chief has acquired bracelets and a body- 
guard as a preliminary to his stripes and 
is on his way back to the city, the man 
in charge is satisfied and bids me beat 
it and sin no more. 

Long and gratefully I squeeze Ethel’s 
hand in the hallway and drop down the 
elevator shaft a much wiser man. 

“H. H. Manners, Walk In” was no 
detective, now or ever. He was the 
brains and finance of the nicest ring of 
law-defyin’ gentleman crooks who ever 
cracked a safe, dealt in anything from 
northern timberlands somewhere in 
Texas to savings accounts that didn’t 
exist, and wanted by Uncle Sam on six 
different charges. And / was wanted 
for “aidin’ and abettin’,” whatever that 
is, in the escape of a criminal, and but 
for Mildred, who’d- been shadowing the 
guy there in his office for weeks, I'd 
a gone up the river on the same boat 
with him, and got a new suit constructed 
by the same tailor out o’ the same bolt 
0’ goods. 

So I say it again: Never jump at 
conclusions; it don’t pay; there’s too 
many toadstools in the mushroom bed. 











GOOD WORK SPELLS MORE PAY TO OMAHA POLICE 
"THE governor of Nebraska has lately signed a bill providing that, instead of 
a fixed salary, the policemen of Omaha, Nebraska, shall be paid on a sliding- 


scale basis. 


Sergeants, for instance, are not to be paid less than a hundred 


dollars a month, but they may receive as much as one hundred and sixty dollars 
a month, while lieutenants’ salaries may not be less than one hundred and fifty 


dollars nor more than one hundred and seventy dollars a month. 


The purpose 


of the sliding scale of compensation is to increase the policeman’s efficiency, for 
he knows that good work will result in a raise in pay, while lack of interest 
in the performance of his duty will mean less money for him and his family. 
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ROUCHING in the darkness 
C Poddin rubbed one hand over 
his bullet-shaped head, on 


which the hair was clipped 
close. Then he put on his dirty cap 
and pulled it down over his eyes, 
slouched forward, and continued down 
the street. 

Poddin snarled as he walked, snarled 
like an angry wolf, and for no special 
reason except that he was betraying 
his true disposition. Years before, 
Poddin had caused himself to believe 
that it gave him courage to snarl at 
the world in general. 

He was slipping along through the 
shadows cast by giant trees at the edge 
of the boulevard. The night before 
he had cached his revolver at a certain 
spot in front of a vacant lot, beneath 
a hedge that had not been trimmed for 
some time. He had been working at 
the other end of town the night before, 
but he reached the room he called home 
in a roundabout manner, and so had a 
chance to hide the gun. Poddin knew 
better than to carry a revolver except 
when it was absolutely necessary. A 
man of his ilk caught with a gun on 
his person was as good as on his way 
to prison. 

It was almost midnight, and the sec- 
tion of the city which Poddin graced 
with his nocturnal presénce was that 
of the better class of residences. Pod- 
din was in new territory, and did not 
know whether he would have good for- 
tune or not. He was killing time, after 
a fashion. He knew better than to be 


in another part of town where there 


had been several holdups recently, for 
the police were watching there. So he 
would strike here, if he got the oppor- 
tunity. If he gained anything, it would 
put him so much ahead; he could not 
work at the other end of town for a 
time, anyway. 

After a while, Poddin reached the 
spot where he had hidden his revolver. 
He made sure that there was nobody 
near, and then he took the gun from 
beneath the hedge and slipped it into 
his pocket.’ He knotted a black silk 
handkerchief around his neck in such 
a manner that it could be drawn up 
quickly over his face to the eyes, thus 
making an effectual mask. He was 
prepared. 

There appeared to be a dearth of 
pedestrians. A few automobiles dashed 
by, but that was all. Poddin sat down 
in front of the hedge and began think- 
ing that it was a fool stunt to be in this 
section of the city. Men did little 
walking at night up here. Those who 
were abroad were in their limousines. 

To pass the time while he waited for 
a victim, Poddin began considering his 
past life, his present circumstances, and 
what the future held for him. He had 
been reared in the gutter, and at an 
early age had become the companion 
of crooks. He was without high stand- 
ing, however, even in crookdom. For 
Poddin had been too shiftless to learn 
a crook’s trade in the proper way. He 
hated mental exertion and a game of 
wits. Poddin’s character was such that 
he deemed it the correct thing to step 
from a shadow, poke a gun under a 
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man’s nose, take his money and his 
watch, and make a get-away. That did 
not call for brain work. A sinister, 
treacherous thug was Poddin. 

Twice he had done time, and at his 
previous appearance in court he had 
been warned that, if convicted again, 
he would be put away for life as a 
habitual criminal. Poddin’s nature was 
such that he had no pals to aid him 
in case of disaster. He stood alone, and 
on insecure ground. 

Take the present, for instance. The 
police were after him, and he knew it. 
They suspected him, rightly, of several 
highway robberies that had occurred 
within a month. He had seen a certain 
detective he knew loitering in his vicin- 
ity. The city was getting dangerous 
for him, and yet he did not want to 
go away and seek new fields. 

Poddin thought that it would be an 
excellent thing if he was assured of bed 


“and board and spending money for a 


time without doing anything nefarious 
to get them. If he only could avoid 
lawbreaking for a while, if he had 
money enough to be honest until the 
police forgot him to an extent and be- 
gan watching others! 3ut Poddin 
had not saved money. His holdups 
never netted him great sums. He had 
but a few dollars in his pocket, and 
that was all he had in the world. 

If he could hold up a man in this 
section of town, he might get some- 
thing besides small change, he thought. 
But it was midnight now, and there 
was nobody in sight. Poddin did not 
even see a policeman or a watchman. 
He thought for an instant of robbing 
a house; and then he dismissed that 
idea from his mind. 

For Poddin knew nothing about bur- 
glary; he never had taken the trouble 
to learn the tricks of the trade, and 
so he feared it. It took nerve to enter 
another man’s castle, facing probable 
death if discovery came, and Poddin 
did not possess nerve of that 
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sort. 
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Why, he did not even know how to 
enter a window without making a 
noise! And, once inside, he would not 
know how to protect himself or how 
to obtain articles of value. 

No, he could not attempt to rob a 
house. It was highway robbery or 
nothing for Poddin. He was not clever 
enough to be a pickpocket, and he knew 
none of the tricks of other branches of 
crime. He was an ignorant holdup 
man, and that was all. 

Poddin looked down the boulevard 
again, and then, far down the street, 
he saw a pedestrian approaching. For 
an instant a corner arc light flashed on 
a glistening shirt front. The man who 
approached Poddin was in evening 
dress. 

“A swell,’’ Poddin thought. Proba- 
bly he would have a goodly sum on 
him, and an expensive watch, and a 
diamond ring of three or four carats. 
Poddin, you understand, was not well 
acquainted with the usages of polite 
society; he judged that any man who 
had the price would wear a diamond of 
three or four carats. He believed, with 
a certain man known to fame, that 
“them as has ’em, wears ’em.” 

Silently Poddin gave thanks that the 
enemy was delivered into his hands. If 
he could manage to get a good roll, he 
could take it easy for a time and let 
the police watch in vain, he told him- 
self. So Poddin drew back farther into 
the shadows, pulled up the handkerchief 
to screen the lower part of his face, 
and took the revolver from his pocket 
and held it ready. 


IT. 


Wallace John Walkins, scion of the 
wealthy and socially prominent Wal- 
kins family, did not usually walk home 
at that hour of the night. But a man 
in love may do peculiar things, as Pod- 
din learned that night. 

Wallace John Walkins had been at 


the home of Gertrude Sanleigh for din- 
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ner. He had been paying particular 
attention to Gertrude for more than a 
year, and everybody in their social set 
said it was a match. Walkins, how- 
ever, had not been sure, for Gertrude 
seemed to give him hope one moment 
and dash him upon the rocks of de- 
spair the next. 

On this evening, however, Wallace 
John Walkins grew bold and asked the 
question, and Gertrude replied in the 
way he had hoped, and so they spent 
several hours out on the veranda, as 
lovers will, disregarding all other per- 
sons and the flight of time. 

It was midnight when Walkins de- 
cided that it was certainly time for him 
to return to his father’s house. Ger- 
trude offered to send him in one of 
her father’s cars, but Walkins decided 
that he would rather walk, since he 
would be walking on air, so to speak, 
and would not be fatigued. So he 
swung off down the boulevard, hum- 
ming a song, dreaming of romance, 
and thinking not at all of the possibil- 
ity of a holdup man stopping him and 
putting the muzzle of a gun beneath 
his nostrils, 

Wallace John Walkins was twenty- 
eight. At the university he had been 
a leader in the more strenuous forms 
of athletics. He had been taught to 
act quickly in an emergency, to pre- 
serve his presence of mind, and he 
never had known the meaning of fear, 
It was resonable to expect, then, that 
there would be a lively time when Pod- 
din held him up. 

Turning a corner Walkins made his 
way quickly along the tree-bordered 
boulevard toward his father’s mansion, 
His hands were swinging at his sides. 
His overcoat was open. His hat sat 
on the back of his head, and that head 
was in the clouds, 

Walkins came to the untrimmed 
hedge before an old estate, and went 
on inside the shadow it cast. Sud- 


denly another shadow darted forward 
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and stopped before him, there was a 
flash of the distant street light reflect- 
ing from the nickeled barrel of a 
weapon, and a gruff voice-demanded: 

“Hands up, bo! Elevate ’em, and 
don’t try any funny business! Under- 
stand?” 

At the command Wallace John Wal- 
kins elevated his hands and stopped 
humming the song, for he was startled 
—not afraid, but startled. Poddin 
stepped forward, still covering his man, 
and ran a hand into the inside pocket 
of Walkins’ coat. He clutched a wal- 
let, transferred it to one of his own 
pockets, and fumbled to see whether 
Walkins carried a watch. The victim 
had not spoken a word, and Poddin 
supposed that he was badly frightened. 

Then Wallace John Walkins went 
into action with a suddenness that dis- 
concerted Poddin to an extreme. He 
swerved to one side, knocked the muz- 
zle of the revolver away, caught Pod- 
din behind the ear with his fist and 
almost knocked him flat, and then giv- 
ing one more spring forward, hurled 
Poddin into the prickly hedge, yanked 
him forth again, slapped his face, and 
then held him with his arms pinioned 
at his sides. 

“Trying to rob me, you rat?” asked 
Wallace John Walkins pleasantly. 
“Trying to hold me up on a night like 
this? It can’t be done!” 

Poddin gasped, but had nothing to 
say. He realized that he had made a 
mistake, that a white shirt front did 
not mean lack of courage and strength. 
He began to whimper. 

“T suppose you'll give me over to 
the police,” he said. “Well, I can’t help 
+ 

“Why go around trying to rob peo- 
ple?” Walkins asked. 

“It’s the first time,’”’ Poddin lied. “I 
couldn’t get work, and I was hungry. 
I sneaked the gun from a friend, and 
thought I’d turn bad. A man’s got to 
eat.” 
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Now Wallace John Walkins was a 


peculiar young man in some ways. It 
had been said of him that, during the 
usual trip around the world following 
his graduation from the university, he 
had consorted with all sorts of persons. 
He hauled Poddin forth into the light 
and looked him over. 

“You have the appearance of a pro- 
fessional thug,” Walkins said, “and [I 
believe that you are, but I am willing 
to give you the benefit of the doubt.” 

“Then you'll let me go?’ Poddin 
asked thankfully. 

“You are not going to get off as easy 
as that,” Walkins said. ‘Something of 
a scrapper, aren’t you?” 

“T guess I can take care of anybody 
in my own class.” 

“Ever been in a real home? Know 
how a gentleman lives, and all that?” 

“T don’t know much about such kind 
of things, sir.” 

“Well, you’re due to learn. I fired 
a valet yesterday because I caught him 
stealing. I’m going to take you home 
with me and give you the job. You 
certainly are not a professional valet, 
and so you should be refreshing.” ~ 

“Thanks, sir; but I’m afraid that I 
couldn’t fill the job,” Poddin replied. 
“I wouldn’t know wheat to do.” 

“T’'ll explain all that to you. And 
this isn’t an offer of a job you can turn 





down,” Wallace John Walkins_ in- 
formed him. “I am insisting that you 
take it. Understand? I’m going to 


give you a chance to go straight—and, 
believe me, you'll go straight, too! If 
I ever catch you stealing—you can 
guess what’ll happen! Do you doubt 
that I can handle you?” 

Walkins shook Poddin again, 

“T guess you can handle me, sir, 
Poddin said. 

“We don’t want any guessing—un- 
derstand? Are you sure that I can 
handle you?” 

“Tes, sir. 

“Very good! 


”» 


” 


I’m going to take you 
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home right now, see that you take a 
bath and clean up, and then give 
you proper clothes. You'll probably 
frighten everybody else around the 
house into fits—for you do look like 
a thug—but they are used to these lit- 
tle fancies of mine. You will not be 
a prisoner—understand that! There’ll 
be all sorts of things around that will 
be worth picking up—but the Lord help 
you if you pick up any of them with- 
out permission. I’ve got all kinds of 
money. If you stole from me and 
made a get-away, I’d drop everything 
else and take after you. I'd get you, 
and I'd do more than hand you over 
to the police—I’d handle you myself! 
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That is understood? Come along, 
then!” 

Grasping Poddin by the shoulder 
Wallace John Walkins forced him 


along the street at a rapid rate. Pod- 
din found his brain working at top 
speed for the first time in his life. This 
wouldn’t be so bad, he decided. 

As valet to Wallace John Walkins 
—Poddin did not know his name as yet, 
but he realized he was a gentleman of 
means—he would be able to keep away 
from the police for some time to come. 
He could play at being honest and 
grateful to Walkins for giving him a 
position, and then, at the proper time, 
he could take things of value from the 
Walkins house and seek other climes, 
there to live on the fat of the land for 
a time. 

He continued to whimper, however, 
until Walkins commanded that he cease. 
They walked for several blocks, and 
finally turned in at a magnificent man- 
sion and went to the front door. A 
butler opened it, though it was almost 
one o’clock in the morning. 

“T have brought home a new valet,” 
Walkins told the butler. 

“Very good, sir,” the butler replied. 
But he did not look as if he thought 
it was very good. His nose curled to- 
ward the ceiling when he caught sight 
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of Poddin, and then and there warfare 
was declared between the two. 

Walkins took Poddin to his own 
suite, forced him to bathe, gave him 
some clothes, showed him the little 
room where he was to sleep, and in- 
structed him as to his first duties in 
the morning. 5 

Poddin looked around the suite in 
amazement. He saw many things that 
he considered worth stealing. 

“T’m to sleep in there, without any- 
body watchin’ me?” Poddin asked then. 

“You are,” Walkins answered. “I 
explained the thing to you, didn’t I? 
I’ve got*to have a valet, and you're 
elected. It’s difficult to get a good one 
in these days, and so I have decided to 
train vou from the ground up. If you 
feel like stealing things and making a 
get-away through one of the windows, 
help yourself. But you know what'll 
happen if you do!” 

Walkins glared at him, and Poddin 
retired to the other room. He had no 
idea of stealing things and making a 
get-away so soon. He wanted to im- 
press upon Walkins that he was grate- 
ful for the chance to go straight. He’d 
wait for some time, until he had gained 
the confidence of his employer, until 
he had discovered the things most 
worth stealing, and then he would make 
plans and get away with a big haul. 

Poddin was further instructed in his 
duties the following day, and soon be- 
came a fixture, despite the fact that the 
rest of the Walkins family regarded 
him as a dangerous crook, and the 
other servants would have little to do 
with him. He learned his work well, 
and attended to it. And gradually he 
learned things about the Walkins 





household. 

The family was very rich, he found. 
Wallace John Walkins was engaged to 
Gertrude Sanleigh, who also came from 
a family exceptionally rich. Moreover, 
it was a love match. There was con- 
siderable entertaining being done al- 
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ready, and the marriage was to be con- 
summated within four months. 

The Walkins family had a fortune 
in jewels, and Poddin learned that the 
gems were kept in a special safe in the 


wall of the library. That safe was 
electrified heavily; the man who 
touched it died, and alarms were 


sounded in half a dozen places at the 
same time. Poddin knew that it would 
be no easy task to get into that safe, 
but he thought that it could be done, 
if he bided his time and watched. 

Two months passed. Poddin knew 
a great deal about the house now. He 
knew that, any time the members of 
the family were out, he could go 
through certain rooms and pick up 
articles worth several thousand dollars. 
But Poddin wanted bigger game. 

He pretended to be grateful to Wal- 
lace John Walkins, and he did his work 
as well as he could. Poddin was play- 
ing the game. In reality, he hated 
Walkins for forcing him to be an hon- 
est man. Walkins had missed a roll 
of bills once, and the way in which 
he had looked at Poddin was enough 
to make Poddin’s flesh creep. Poddin 
was glad when Walkins found the roll 
of bills in the library, where they had 
dropped from his pocket. 

The jewel safe fascinated Poddin, 
for that was his goal. Now and then 
he had a chance to get downtown to 
his old haunts, and he made arrange- 
ments with a “fence” to buy jewels of 
value when he should be able to de- 
liver them. Poddin was doing a great 
deal of thinking these days. Two 
things he had to know—the combina- 
tion of that safe, and the location of 
the switch that turned on and off the 
deadly electric current. 

For Poddin was going to do it all 
by himself; he did not care to call in 
a professional cracksman. It was ridic- 
ulously easy, Poddin decided. When 
he learned the two things he had to 
know, he would have only to await his 
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opportunity, turn off the current, open 
the safe, take the jewels and make his 
get-away. Then he would laugh long 
and loudly at his employer. 


III, 


Very much in love was Wallace John 
Walkins, so much so that he was not 
his normal self. His father and mother,,. 
his sister and his young brother wor- 
shiped his fiancée, too. It was a happy 
household as the time for the wedding 
approached. 

Then Poddin began to fear that he 
would fail, that Walkins would 
married and dismiss him, and that he 
would have to leave the Walkins house 
without securing the jewels, and with 
only his wages as reward for his serv- 
ice there. 

He succeeded in developing a 
of cunning, and he put forward his 
best efforts to keep from using his 
usual snarl. He felt sure that Walkins 
trusted him now, though Walkins 
looked at him peculiarly now and then. 

“Well, how goes it, Poddin?” Wal- 
kins asked upon a certain morning, 
looking at Poddin closely. 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Glad that you’re running straight ?” 

“Yes, sir. I have peace of mind, 
sir,’ Poddin said. 

“Um! Don’t revert to type, Poddin, 
if you want to keep that peace of mind. 
I’m not quite sure gf you yet. I think 
you'd like to run away. I’m to be 
married soon, as you know, and shall 
be gone on my honeymoon for three 
months, and I’m not sure what I'll do 
with you. Ill decide it later.” 

Poddin snarled after Walkins had 
left the room. He knew what he in- 
tended doing. He hated Walkins. 
He'd show Walkins that he wasn’t to 
have his comings and goings bossed by 
any man! 

He redoubled his efforts to learn the 
combination of the safe. Now and then 


re 
get 


sort 
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he got a chance to enter the library, 
but seldom when there was nobody else 
in the big room. But there came a 
day when Walkins’ mother was enter- 
taining for the bride-elect, and all the 
servants were called upon to prepare 
the rooms on the lower floor for the 
event. 

Poddin maneuvered so that he was 
assigned to the library. He betrayed 
a particular adaptability for banking 
flowers and ferns in that room, and 
Mrs. Walkins, who considered that 
Poddin was grateful to her son and 
worshiped him ‘and wanted to see him 
happy, left Poddin alone in the library 
to finish the work while she took the 
other servants to the other rooms. 

Poddin seized his chance. He ar- 
ranged mirrors so that there was a 
continued reflection from the safe in 
the wall to a corner of the veranda out- 
It took him some time, but it 
was not a difficult task after all. And 
when he had finished, he aided in the 
work to be done in other rooms, and 
finally went up the stairs to his master’s 
quarters, 

Walkins left to conduct this fiancée 
to the house. Poddin, slipped out of 
the house and made for the veranda, 
for he had listened at the door of Mrs. 
Walkins’ room and knew that she had 
about finished dressing. She would 
then descend and get certain jewels 
from the safe, Poddin knew, for that 
was her habit. 


side, 


Poddin reached the veranda and 
made his way along it slowly. In time 
he reached a spot near the railing. He 


could not see the safe in the wall di- 
rectly, but he could look into the corner 
of a mirror that reflected another mir- 
ror that showed the safe. 

With a stub of pencil and a card in 
his hands Poddin waited. Through the 
mirror he saw Mrs. Walkins enter the 
room and speak to her husband, who 
got up and went immediately to the 
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safe. Now Poddin bent forward and 
watched closely. 

It was even better and easier than 
he had dreamed. He saw every move 
of Mr. Walkins’ hand; he read the 
combination as easily as if he had been 
standing beside the master of the house. 
Five minutes later Poddin was back 
in his proper place, and in the pocket 
of his waistcoat was a card upon which 
had been written the combination of 
the safe in the library wall. 

The first part of his work was done, 
and for that Poddin felt glad. But the 
electrification of the safe puzzled him 
a great deal. He knew how dangerous 
it would be to touch the strong box 
if the current was turned on. And he 
did not know the location of the switch. 

Poddin watched closely for another 
week, but could not discover it. There 
were more entertainments for Gertrude 
Sanleigh, and Poddin made the dis- 
covery that the valet of a young gen- 
tleman of means about to commit mat- 
rimony has work to do. 

Then came a day when he was 
obliged to help the other servants. Pod- 
din made himself generally useful, so 
much so that he was given more down- 
stairs work. Mrs. Walkins was going 
out that afternoon to a tea, and Poddin 
supposed that she would wear a few 
of her jewels. So he watched care- 
fully, managing to keep near the 
library. 

He observed Mrs. Walkins talking 
to her husband, and then, hiding behind 
portiéres, Poddin saw Mr. Walkins go 
along the hall to an innocent-looking 
panel, press against it, saw an aper- 
ture, and an electric switch within a 
secret wall box. Walkins threw the 
switch, and then went to the library 
and got the jewels for his wife. Then 
he returned and put the switch back 
again. 

Poddin had all the knowledge he re- 
quired now. He had but to perfect 
his arrangements with the “fence,” 
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await an opportunity, and commit the 
crime he contemplated. He would be 
in no hurry about it. Within a few 
days the house would be in a turmoil 
because of the approaching wedding; 
he would not be watched so closely by 
Wallace John Walkins—and that would 
be the time. 

He had only to press back that panel, 
throw the switch and thus turn off the 
current, work the combination of the 
safe, take the jewels, close the safe and 
throw back the switch—and he would 
have a fortune in his hands. 

He had another reason, too, for wait- 
ing. Wallace John Walkins had let it 
become known that his present to his 
bride would be a diamond necklace 
worth more than fifty thousand dollars. 
Poddin wanted to get that necklace, if 
possible. Then he could live as a man 
of means for the remainder of his life. 

For he had his get-away planned per- 
fectly. He would commit the robbery 
at night and at a time when it would 
be easy to get away from the house. 
He would go immediately to the 
“fence,” who would be notified before- 
hand and would have money ready to 
purchase a part of the jewels. The 
money and the remainder of the jewels 
in his possession, Poddin would hurry 
to a suite of rooms he had rented, his 
landlady believing that he was a trav- 
eling man away from home a great 
part of the time. There he would 
change clothes and alter his appearance 
as much as possible. Having done that, 
Poddin would take a local train to a 
small station up the river. There he 
would engage an automobile and drive 
to a certain resort not far away. After 
that, he had two plans, depending upon 
what day the robbery was committed. 
One was to catch a steamship for a 
South American port, and the other 
was to go to Halifax and ship from 
there to a European city. 

“She’s sure some plan!’ Poddin told 
himself. “That holdup of mine’s goin’ 
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to turn out pretty good at that! Grate- 
ful to him, am I, because he helped me 
go straight? I'll show him!” 

Poddin remembered that he had 
heard a man say once that ingratitude 
always is punished. The remembrance 
startled him for a moment, and then 
he laughed at his fears. He’d show 
Wallace John Walkins! If the bride 
was to have a diamond necklace, Wal- 
lace John Walkins would have to buy 
a second one. But he could afford it. 


IV. 

It was two days before the wedding 
when Poddin’s chance came. Upon 
that evening there was a reception at 
the Walkins residence in honor of the 
bride-elect. And Poddin knew that the 
diamond necklace had arrived and had 
been placed in the safe in the library 
wall. 

He helped Wallace John Walkins 
with his greatest skill that night. 

“T think I'll leave you here, Poddin, 
while I’m on my honeymoon,”’ Walkins 
told him. “My father will give you 
vour wages. When I return, I'll need 
you again in your old capacity. While 
I’m gone, you just behave yourself and 
keep my rooms in order. Run away if 
you like—but remember what’ll happen 
if you do!” 

Poddin smiled sinisterly after Wal- 
kins had left the room. So Walkins 
thought he was afraid, did he? He’d 
have the laugh on Walkins before long. 
For this was the night Poddin intended 
to make his move. He had informed 
the “fence” and everything was in read- 
iness. 

He remained upstairs during the 
early evening, but he watched as the 
guests left, and he knew that Gertrude 
Sanleigh had remained to spend an ex- 
tra hour with the family, and that Wal- 
lace John Walkins would take her 
home. 

Poddin managed to get down the 
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stairs and secrete himself in a position 
where he could watch the library. 

“I’m going to give you a glimpse of 
it now,” he heard Walkins saying to 
Gertrude Sanleigh. 

The unwilling valet dodged back be- 
hind the portiéres. He watched Wal- 
kins go into the hall, open the panel, 
and throw the electric switch. He saw 
him return to the library and open the 
safe, and take from it a jewel box. 

Poddin almost gasped as the dia- 
mond necklace was held up to the light. 
The little bride-to-be clapped her hands 
like a child to express her delight. For 
a moment they looked at the necklace, 
and then Walkins returned it to the 
safe. Poddin hurried noiselessly up 
the stairs. An hour later he helped 
Walkins prepare for bed. 

Until about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing Poddin waited, and then he dressed 
quietly and went out to slip down the 


stairs. He had an electric torch in 
one pocket, a revolver in another 
pocket. He was snarling once more; 


he was his old self now. He did not 
fear the consequences of ingratitude. 
He wanted that fortune in gems. He’d 
teach Wallace John Walkins not to 
take a holdup man into his home and 
force him to do honest work! 

It was all so simple that Poddin felt 
like leaving a note for Walkins, telling 
how easy it had been. But he knew 
better than to do that. He stopped 
at the bottom of the stairs to listen, 
hiding behind the portiéres. There 
was no sound in the house. 

Poddin had discovered much since 
taken into the house. He knew, for 
how to disengage the elec- 
tric burglar alarm that was attached to 
the doors and windows. He discon- 
nected it now and raised a front win- 
dow cautiously. 

Then he hurried back to the hall and 
stood there for a minute or so, listen- 
ing intently. He heard nothing to alarm 
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him. He went down the hall noiselessly 
and stopped before the proper panel in 
the wall. He flashed his electric torch 
now, and pressed around the edge of 
the panel until he touched the spring. 
The panel slid back. Poddin flashed 
his torch again, quickly, for he did 
not like to make too much light. He 
saw the big electric switch before him, 
and quickly swung it up. Then he 
closed the panel again. 

Poddin almost chuckled now. Force 
him to go straight, would they? In- 
gratitude be hanged! They could only 
blame themselves, he decided. Wallace 
John Walkins was to pay the price for 
trying to-turn a criminal into an honest 
fellow. 

Back through the hall Poddin went, 
making not the slightest noise. He 
stopped now and then to listen, and 
finally he came to the door of the 
library and opened it cautiously. He 
closed it behind him, stood against it 
to listen once more, and then went 
across the room cautiously to the panel 
behind which the safe rested. 

Poddin had a touch of nervousness 
now, and he hesitated long enough to 
make an attempt to shake it off. He 
fumbled in his pocket and got the card 
upon which he had written the com- 
bination. But he would not need it 
unless nervousness caused him to for- 
get, for he had memorized that com- 
bination long ago. 

He flashed his torch and opened the 
wall panel before the safe. The door 
of the jewel safe was before him, and 
again Poddin almost chuckled because 
the theft was going to be so easy. He 
remembered how he had obtained the 
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combination, how he had watched Wal- 
lace John Walkins betray the hiding 
place of the electric switch. 

Once more he flashed the torch, and 
caused the light to play on the dial 
of the safe. He glanced at the card 
upon which he had written the combi- 
nation, chuckled again, and then looked 
up at the dial. His hand went out 
carefully, and he grasped the knob. 

And then it seemed to Poddin that a 
million lightning bolts struck him at 
the same time, that his life story flashed 
before him in an instant, that he took 
leave of a familiar country and came 
upon a new one in the twinkling of 
an eye! 

A gong sounded, an alarm rang. 
Servants, suddenly awakened by the 
clamor, armed themselves according to 
orders and rushed toward the library. 

Wallace John Walkins was one of 
the first persons to arrive on the scene. 
Stretched on the floor before the safe, 
lay Poddin, dead. 

He had made his plans well, and he 
had made, also, one fatal mistake. He 
had neglected to take into considera- 
tion the fact that a young man very 
much in love, and to be married within 
forty-eight hours, is likely to be rather 
forgetful. 

Wallace John Walkins, having given 
his bride-to-be a glimpse of the mag- 
nificent necklace, had taken her home 
afterward—forgetting to turn on again 
the current that protected the safe. 

And so Poddin, the ungrateful, when 
he threw the switch and believed that 
he had made things safe, had, in re- 
ality, thrown the current on instead of 
off, and his life had paid the forfeit. 
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Author of ‘‘The Seveath Shot,’’ «“‘Shadow Hail,’’ etc. 


LIKE to write detective and 
mystery stories, and am in- 
terested in crime and crimi- 
' nals, because, like Peter Pan, 
I have never grown up. 

If this conjunction between crime 
and childhood strikes you as a shock- 
ing association of ideas, I am going to 
give you the stories of prisoners I know 
myself, to prove that many people never 
do grow up! 

Grown-up_people, like children, hate 
restraint whether they submit to it or 
not, and also, like children, are excited 
by trivial things. In a boring world 
people want their thrills. In a drearier 
prison cell convicts chafe madly for 
their freedom. It is understandable 
and right that they should do so. We 
are, most of us, very proper and very 
busy and very law-abiding, but we may 
become terrifically bored sometimes at 
being so. We like sometimes to go ad- 
venturing, to add color and variety to 
otherwise commonplace lives. 

Besides the legitimate, if vicarious, 
excitement of writing about them, there 
is another reason for my interest in 
crime and criminals: I want to get at 
the motives which led them astray. 
One of the best ways, I have found, to 
reach these often-unexpected causes, is 
to take the stories of the men who are 
in prison themselves. I have been do- 
ing that for some years now through a 
humanitarian correspondence league in 








Washington, and I have discovered that 
recklessness, the spirit of adventure, 
and chafing under restraint have been 
responsible for the misdeeds of nine 
out of ten criminals. 

Our object, we _ prison-correspond- 
ents, is to get at the minds and hearts 
of the men in jail, and to find out just 
what brought them to the outlaw’s path. 
Hardship? Very seldom, I think; it 
is usually something more vivid and 
human than that. 

Too much restraint breeds too much 
restlessness, as a matter of course. As 
a rule, a man put on parole doesn’t run 
away, because he can. Lock him up 
tight enough, and he will quite naturally 
bend all his thoughts on obtaining his 
liberty. I have all the sympathy in the 
world for him, and I believe almost 
every one feels sorry for anything in 
a cage. Not that malefactors shouldn’t 
be punished—this is not intended as an 
emotional justification of morbid inter- 
est in crime—but when we run the 
world differently there probably won’t 
be any malefactors! 

A lad of seventeen to whom I wrote 
for a time was wild to get out of prison 
in order to volunteer for the turmoil 
of war—legitimate excitement again, 
you see. He was absurdly young even 
for his tender years, and I found him 
most pathetic. One man wrote me the 
most brilliant letters, telling of strange 
and adventurous happenings in his life. 
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He had picked oranges, been a vagrant, 
shipped on a tramp steamer, and fought 
in a South American revolution, and 
though his love for excitement had 
landed him in jail, I have an idea that 
he had by no means given up adven- 
turing. 

The only man I ever knew of per- 
sonally who broke his parole was one 
who wrote me quite frankly that he 
was going to do it. He was going to 
a mining camp, where things would be 
more exciting. He came from fairly 
prosperous people, whom I located for 
him, but at the last moment, though he 
had passed through the bitterest kind 
of trials, the call of the road was too 
much for him. 

Extremely boyish and simple in their 
point of view are most grown-up con- 
victs, demanding amusement and 
dreaming of liberty like children. It 
is heart-breaking to write to life- 
termers, who contrive to fill their days 
with a thousand tasks and amusements 





after a fashion that every one who 
writes to them must find pathetic. 
There have been autobiographies 


smuggled to me out of penitentiaries, 
which were infinitely touching 

This same restlessness, love of play, 
and innate daring, are at the bottom of 
the games of chance, too, which occa 
sionally lead men behind bars. City de- 
tectives, or “dicks,” with whom I came 
in close contact while I was a news- 
paper woman, told me this, and con- 
firmed my life-long theory that it is 
apt to be overrestraint or the dullness 
of existence that makes most criminals. 

The sleuths | knew were exceedingly 
sorry for criminals, and often slipped 
them money when they were hard up 
and trying to go straight. This sym- 


pathy for the felon is in striking con- 
trast with the contempt of the whole 
police force for the stool pigeon, the 
treacherous little creature who gives his 
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mates away. The force may use him, 
but the police know him to be un- 
sportsmanlike and are disgusted. They 
like people to play fair. 

A boy who will probably never break 
parole is one who is getting the thrill of 
his life out of his recovered freedom. 
His history reads like a detective and 
mystery story—abandonment in baby- 
hood, restlessness under “old-fash- 
ioned” ideas, adoption by the wrong 
sort of man, and finally, “on his own” 
at fifteen. He “got in wrong,” and 
when, at twenty-three, he started writ- 
ing to me from prison, he was a bit 
reckless and cynical. But that’s all 
over now, for he has discovered the 
excitement of lawful liberty. 

He it was, by the bye, who gave me 
a most trenchant criticism of one of 
my own adventure stories and the gun 
play therein. *He said there was “too 
much conversation between shots,” and 
added this illuminating paragraph: 

“My personal experience consits of 
having had an inconsiderate house- 
holder get up and try out his automatic 
on me, and, believe me, sister, when the 
bullet passed me, and I speeded up and 
passed the bullet, there was no time for 
speech-making !” 

Anyway, I have tried to give one 
or two of the reasons why I am inter- 
ested in crime and criminals and why 
I personally like to write detective 
stories and tales of adventure and mys- 
tery. I do think the average criminal 
is pathetically childlike in his outlook, 
and I am sincerely concerned with the 
dreary, colorless conditions of exist- 
ence which have often led the overad- 
venturous into evil ways. 
The world must have its thrills; and 
to the punished child, the busy man, 
the house-burdened woman, above all, 
the incarcerated prisoner, there can be 
no thrill like that of freedom. 


among us 
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HANKS to Mrs. Traynor’s 

pert and black-eyed maid, 

Maxwell Courtnay opened 

the window’ without the 
slightest difficulty and agilely swung his 
lean and wiry figure over the sill. Ad- 
vancing a few steps, he paused for a 
moment to make certain that his un- 
ceremonious entrance had noi disturbed 
the occupants of the house, then pro- 
ceeded on tiptoe across the richly car 
peted floor until he reached the oppo- 
site wall. Switching on his electric 
flash, he swung the tiny gleam back 
and forth until it revealed the aristo- 
cratic features of a Romney portrait. 

Courtnay gave a _ low, gratified 
chuckle as he pushed the masterpiece 
aside, exposing a small safe, securely 
imbedded in the wall. A moment ijater 
the gloved fingers of his right hand 
were twirling the knob to right and left. 
Presently he jerked the door open, re- 
moved a plush-covered case from the 
interior of the receptacle, opened it by 
exerting a slight pressure on a hidden 
spring, and feasted his greedy eyes on 
Mrs. Jacob Traynor’s superb collection 
of jewels. 

The saucy-eyed and sharp-witted 
Miriam had done her part well, he re- 
flected. She had so skillfully enacted 
the role of the faithful and guileless 
maid that her mistress never suspected 
that a pair of keenly observing eyes 
were watching her whenever she 
opened the wall safe to take out or re- 
place her precious ornaments. After 
memorizing the combination, Miriam 
had given the directions to Courtnay, 
who also had committed them to mem- 
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ory. She had provided him with a 
detailed description of the house, eased 
his entrance by seeing that one of the 
library window was left unlatched, and 
assisted him in numerous other ways, 
with the result that Mrs. Traynor’s 
jewels were now in Courtnay’s posses- 
sion. 

Yes, Miriam was a brick, he mused, 
as he gazed with fascinated absorption 
upon the blaze and glitter of the long- 
coveted gems. He congratulated him- 
self upon being a _ far-seeing and 
shrewdly calculating man. <A person 
of cruder intellect would have tried to 
jimmy his way into the Traynor man- 
sion and to force the safe with drill 
or explosive, which would have been a 
difficult and extremely hazardous 
method. Courtnay had always frowned 
on such coarse tactics, and so he had 
chosen the longer but safer course of 
laying siege to Miriam’s warm and im- 
pulsive heart and making her his ac- 
complice. It had taken time, but, on 
the whole, the task had proven rather 
simple, for he had good looks and per- 
suasive manners, and he had always 
prided himself on his mastery over 
women. Besides, Miriam had once 
been a thief—a shoplifter. She had ad- 
mitted the fact to him, and that circum- 
stance had made it all the easier for 
him to quiet her scruples. 

His lips curled into a cynical smile, 

for an instant longer, he regarded 
the gems with a shrewdly appraising 
eye, estimating that they would easily 
yield him thirty to thirty-five thousand 
dollars. He had spent nearly half a 
vear in careful planning and prepara- 
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tion, but he considered that his patience 
was being amply rewarded. To be sure, 
he had promised Miriam a generous 
share in the proceeds, but with Max- 
well Courtnay a promise was not al- 
ways binding. If she protested or 
threatened to cause him trouble, a re- 
minder of her shoplifting days would 
quickly subdue her, 

“T’ve got to shake the little fool,” 
he mused. “She can’t hurt me, but a 
moll that’s in love is always a nuisance.” 

He unbuttoned his vest and dropped 
the collection of jewels into a long, 
slender bag, tied about his waist. His 
experience had taught him to be cau- 
tious, even in small details, and he knew 
that the loot was just a shade safer 
in the bag than it would be in his 
pockets. Buttoning his vest and coat, 
he closed the safe and put the Romney 
back to its former position. Then, 
darting his electric flash over the scene, 
he assured himself that he was leaving 
no telltale marks behind. 

“Quite a little poser for the dicks,” 
he reflected with a low chuckle. “No 
finger prints, not a scratch on the win- 
dows and doors, and not so much as 
the tiniest nick on the safe. The smart- 
alecks will scratch their fool heads for 
a while, and then they will decide it’s 
an inside job. They'll have the serv- 
ants on the carpet and take a peep into 
their pasts, and by and by they'll find 
out that Miriam was a naughty girl 
once upon a tine. She might snitch, 
of course, but she won’t have any proof, 
and the word of an ex-shoplifter isn’t 
exactly at par with the squareheads. 
Rough on fair Miriam, but pretty soft 
for yours truly.” 

Grinning elatedly, he once more made 
a careful survey of the room to satisfy 
himself that he was leaving no clews, 
then pocketed the flash and took a few 
steps toward the window. He tingled 
with gratification at thought of the 





gems in his bag, for they represented 
the biggest haul he had ever made. 
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Again he congratulated himself upon 
the adroitness and sagacity that had 
enabled him to carry out a great en- 
terprise with a minimum of difficulty 
and danger. 

Suddenly, midway between the wall 
and the window, he came to a dead 
stop. For an instant he stood rigid, 
every nerve and muscle tensed for ac- 
tion. His sensitive ears had caught a 
faint sound that had seemed to come 


from the door. A moment later he 
felt quite sure that some one had en- 
tered the room. i 


Staring into the thick darkness, his 
pulses throbbing and his breath coming 
quickly, he wondered whether he had 
in some manner betrayed his presence, 
or whether a member of the household 
had come to the library in search of a 
book with which to while away a sleep- 
less night. Regaining control of him 
self, he gauged his chances swiftly and 
coolly. He had closed the window and 
drawn the shade after entering the 
room, and the intruder might raise an 
alarm before he could make his escape 
in that direction. 

The next moment he heard a dull 
click, and the room was flooded with 
light. In the same instant Courtnay 
darted to one side and crouched behind 
a massive cabinet which he had espied 
while his flash was playing over the 
room. Wondering whether the person 
at the door had seen him, he peeped 
warily behind the corner of the cabinet. 

A tall feminine figure, draped in a 
silken kimono, and with her hair hang 


ing loosely about her shoulders, was 
standing only a few feet away. Her 


back was turned toward Courtnay, and 
her manner indicated that he had 
dodged quickly enough to escape detec- 
tion. He felt very sure that the woman 
was Mrs. Jacob Traynor. The rich 
fabric of her robe and her aristocratic 
bearing left him in no doubt as to her 
identity, and he surmised that she had 
become worried over her jewels, for 














some reason, a hunch, perhaps, and 
come to the library to assure herself 
that they were safe. 

His conjecture was quickly verified, 
for the woman stepped directly to the 
Romney portrait, pushed it to one side 
and proceeded to manipulate the com- 
bination. Again Courtnay took in the 
situation with a swift, comprehensive 
glance, his alert wits seeking a short 
and safe way out of the dilemma. He 
might make a rush for the window be- 
fore she discovered that the jewels were 
gone, but he could not stir without at- 
tracting her attention, and her outcry 
might be heard by a private watchman 
or the policeman on the beat, which 
would seriously imperil his chances 
of escape. Courtnay, watching the 
woman narrowly as he crouched behind 
the cabinet, thought there must be a 
safer way. 

Raising his head above the mahogany 
surface, he glimpsed a heavy and or- 
nately graven paper weight. He 
clutched it with one hand, and in the 
same instant the woman at the safe 
uttered a gasp of consternation. He 
knew that in another moment she would 
raise a shrill cry of alarm, and the 
realization galvanized him to swift and 
desperate action. With a few silent 
bounds he was at her back, striking her 
on the head with the paper weight just 
as a cry rose in her throat. 

Growing suddenly limp and white, 
she sank into his arms, and Courtnay 
dropped her gingerly to the floor, 
pleased that she had lapsed into un- 
consciousness without seeing her assail- 
ant. He believed she would remain 
senseless for several hours, and that 
upon awakening she would be able to 
give nothing but a rambling and inco- 
herent account of the affair. It would 


still have all the earmarks of what the 
police called an “inside job,” and it 
amused him to think that Miriam might 
face the double charge of assault and 
robbery. 
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“Easy way to get rid of the little 
fool,” he mused, chuckling softly. 
Again he made a painstaking examina- 
tion of the room, so as to be sure that 
there were no incriminating traces of 
his brief and one-sided encounter with 
Mrs. Traynor. For Courtnay always 
prided himself on his ability to perform 
a job without leaving so much as a 
ghost of a clew for the police. 

At length satisfied that he had taken 
every possible precaution against detec- 
tion, he switched off the lights, left the 
room, traversed an alley, and gained the 
street, unobserved. After a few min- 
utes’ brisk walk, he hailed a taxicab, 
gave the chauffeur a random direction, 
and later changed to a street car. He 
had zigzagged about the city for an 
hour and a half when at last he felt 
that he had done all that prudence de- 
manded toward covering up his tracks. 
Discovering that he was hungry, he en- 
tered an all-night restaurant of a some- 
what shady reputation and ordered a 
substantial meal. 

He beamed as he thought of the jew- 
els reposing in the bag inside his vest. 
Mrs. Traynor’s inopportune appearance 
in the library had caused him a few 
vexatious moments, but he had man- 
aged the ordeal with his usual adroit- 
ness, and now he felt wholly at ease. 
His elation grew as his eyes wandered 
about the restaurant, which was known 
to the police and the underworld as a 
rendezvous of criminals. Several of 
the faces were familiar to him. 

“Not one of them is in my class,” 
was his pleasant reflection. “I-very one 
of them would turn green with envy 
if they could get a peep at what’s in- 
side my bag. They don’t know how 
to use their brains—that’s what ails 
them. That strong-arm stuff of theirs 
will land them in stir before Why, 
hello, Deacon.” 

A sad-eyed youth with tawny, kinky 
hair and a lean and somewhat dissi- 
pated face slunk into a chair on the 
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other side of Courtnay’s table. He re- 
garded Courtnay with a timid, hesitant 
look as he fingered the thumb-stained 
bill of fare. “Deacon” McGlone, whose 
nickname was a tribute to his habitually 
melancholy expression and his frequent 
attempts to reform and turn over a new 
leaf, belonged to the class of criminals 
whom Courtnay contemptuously desig- 
nated as “cheap crooks.” 

“Yow look as though you’d just made 
a big touch,” remarked the Deacon, es- 
saying a feeble grin. 

“Well, maybe I have,” replied Court- 
nay, with an air of genial condescen- 
sion. He knew that the Deacon was 
usually wanted by the police for some 
petty crime or other, and he had noth- 
ing to fear from him. “One thing is 
sure, Deacon,” he went on, indulging 
his weakness for  self-glorification. 
“T’ve either made a big touch, or none 
at all. The small stuff isn’t in my 
line.” 

There was a trace of envy in the 
Deacon’s mild blue eyes. 

“What would you say,” continued 
Courtnay, leaning over the table and 
lowering his voice to a whisper, “if I 
told you that my night’s work has 
netted me something like thirty thou- 
sand simoleons ?” 

The youth’s eyes opened wide. 
“Thirty thousand?” he echoed. Then 
his face brightened a little. “Darned 
glad to hear it, Courtnay. If you've 
made a haul of that size, you can af- 
ford to be a bit generous.” 

Courtnay sneered as he thrust his 
hand into a pocket and exhibited two 
ten-dollar bills and a few ones. “That's 
it, eh? Well, Deacon, the thirty thou 
aren’t in cash, and this is the only real 
money I have with me. You're wel- 
come to it if you'll pay for my supper.” 
He flung the bills across the table. 

The Deacon handed them back with 
a feeble show of pride. “That wasn’t 
what I meant, Courtnay. I didn’t mean 
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to tackle you for any hand-out. There’s 
something else.” 

“Shoot,” said Courtnay, attacking a 
steaming dish. 

The Deacon  fidgeted nervously. 
“Courtnay,” he said at last, “I’m going 
it straight these days.” 

“Old stuff!” Courtnay chuckled de- 
risively. “I never yet knew a crook 
who could keep straight long enough 
to get the kinks out of his spine.” 

“Well, anyhow I’m going to try.” 
There was an eager look in the Dea- 
con’s eyes, and the expression of his 
face puzzled Courtnay. “I’ve made up 
my mind to cut out the old tricks,” the 
vouth went on. “They don’t pay.” 

“You were never anything but a 
cheap dip,” said Courtnay contemptu- 
ously, “That’s why you couldn’t make 
any headway.” 

“Besides,” continued the Deacon, ig 
noring the thrust, “you always get 
caught sooner or later. They all do.” 

“They wouldn't if they followed my 
example,” declared Courtnay proudly. 
“T’m a specialist in my line, and I’ve 
reduced everything to a science. Be- 
fore I make a move, every turn I’m go- 
ing to make is clear in my mind. I 
use my brains. That’s why the dicks 
never yet could get anything on me.” 

“There’s always a first time,” sug- 
gested the Deacon patiently. 

“Rot! Listen to me, sonnie. The 
reason so many bungling crooks are 
caught is that they spill clews all over 
the landscape. As soon as they pull 
off a job and get the swag salted, they 
begin to wonder if they’ve left any 
clews behind them. Maybe they go 
through their jeans and discover they're 
short a handkerchief or a glove or some 
fool thing like that. “Then they get 
panicky, and when a crook loses his 
nerve, he’s done for, because that’s 
when he’s sure to do something silly.” 

The youth nodded _ thoughtfully. 
“That’s just it, Courtnay. It’s the 
clews I’m scared of. A dick told me 














once that wherever there’s been a job 
pulled off, there’s always a clew of 
some kind.” 

“More rot! If those cheap crooks 
used their brains, they wouldn’t leave 
any clews. I never do.” 

“Sure?” 

“Absolutely. Before I leave a job, 
I always make sure that I haven't left 
my calling card anywhere about the 
place. Then I go home and sleep the 
sleep of the just. Why, sonnie, if it 
wasn’t because I’m so careful about 
clews, I’'d have seen my finish long 
ago.” 

The youth fixed a thoughtful stare 
on Courtnay’s handsome face. 

“Anyway, I’m through,” he deciared 
with a shrug. “You see, Courtnay, 
there’s a—a girl.” 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” exclaimed 
Cotrrtnay derisively. “A girl, eh? You 
poor simp! Turning straight because 
of a skirt! Ha, ha! I suppose there'll 
be wedding bells and all that sort of 
fool thing?” 

“I hope so,” said the youth, a bit 
stiffly. “That’s what I want to talk 
with you about. I’ve been trying to 
get hold of you for several weeks.” 

“Of me? Where do I come in?” 

“Tll show you in a minute. This 
girl used to be a—a crook, but she’s 
been living straight for years, and there 
isn’t a whiter girl in town. It’s on her 
account that I’m trying to steer 
straight.” 

“Good old melodrama dope!” sneered 
Courtnay. 

The Deacon’s face reddened a little. 
“Oh, say anything you like. All I ask 
you to do is to keep your hands off.” 

Courtnay almost dropped his fork. 

“You know the girl,” continued the 
Deacon doggedly, a glint of fire in his 
eyes. “I’m talking about Miriam.” 

Courtnay stared for an_ instant 
longer, then burst out laughing. ‘That 
moll!” he exclaimed. 

“Shut up!” growled the Deacon with 
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sudden vehemence. “You change your 
tone when you talk about that girl, or 
one of us will go to the hospital.” 

“Easy, sonnie,” admonished Court- 
nay, laughing suavely. “I didn’t mean 
any disrespect. What do you want me 
to dor” 

“T want you to leave her alone,” said 
the Deacon, his anger cooling. “She 
was all right until she met you, about 
six months ago. After that she began 
to change. You’re only playing with 
her. You don’t really love her.” 

“T should hope not. Love don’t mix 
well with my line of business.” 

“Then why don’t you stop playing 
with her?’ The Deacon spoke ear- 
nestly and in low, pleading tones. “You 
can find lots of swell dames, and 
Miriam isn’t exactly in your class. The 
poor kid was trying so hard to go 
straight when you met her and began 
to turn her head. You’re not doing her 
any good, Courtnay.” 

“T can’t say that my society is par- 
ticularly elevating,” admitted the older 
man with a laugh. 

“I’m wise to that, all right. Miriam 
hasn’t been like her old self since she 
met you.” 

“She’s been giving you 
shoulder, eh?” 

“That part’s all right. I can stand 
that. If she don’t want to marry me, 
all right. That’s her business. But I 
don’t want the kid to go back to her 
old ways, and that’s why I’m asking 
you to drop her.” 

The corners of Courtnay’s finely 
shaped mouth twitched a little. He did 
not think it safe to tell the Deacon just 
how far Miriam had slid back toward 
her old mode of life, but he found the 
idea highly amusing. He remembered 
that it had required a great deal of 
artful persuasion to enlist the girl as 
an accomplice, and she had stubbornly 
refused to commit the actual theft, 
though she had finally agreed to attend 
to certain details of it. 
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“Don’t worry, Deacon,” he said 
sneeringly. ‘“I’ll drop her, all right, 
just as I'll drop anything else that I’m 
through with.” 

The youth’s eyes narrowed omi- 
nously. “What do you mean?” he de- 
manded tensely. 

“Take it any way you like.” Court- 
nay thoroughly despised the Deacon, 
and he could not deny himself the pleas- 
ure of seeing him wince under the 
taunt. “If you want the little dame, by 
all means take her. A pair of cheap 
crooks like you two ought to be well 
suited to each other.” 

The Deacon leaped to his feet, ut- 
tered a muffled cry of rage, and shook 
his fist in the older man’s face. 

“Take it back,” he said hotly. 

“Suppose I refuse?” 

The youth glowered for an instant, 
then sat down. “All right,” he said 
meekly, but his abrupt change of atti- 
tude did not deceive Courtnay for a 
moment. “T guess there’s nothing I can 
do about it. Didn’t mean to get huffy, 
but I couldn’t help it.” 

“We'll forget it,” declared Courtnay, 
furtively studying the other’s face. He 
stretched his arms, yawned, and sum- 
moned the waiter. He paid his bill, 
then requested that a taxicab be sum- 
moned for him. 

“Still living on Central Street?’ in- 
quired the Deacon, whose rage seemed 
to have cooled completely. 

With a raising of the brows, Court- 
nay gave a nod of assent. 

“Wish vou’d give me a lift,”’ added 
the youth. “I live out your way.” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Courtnay, sti- 
fling a grin. The cab appeared after 
a few minutes’ wait, and he fingered 
the region of his waist as they stepped 
in, making sure that the bag was in- 
tact. 

“You’re a pretty transparent rascal,” 
he said with a chuckle as they neared 
the Deacon’s destination. “I happened 
to slip you the info that I was out on 
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a thirty-thousand-dollar job to-night. 
You guessed that the swag is still on 
my person, and you were right. You 
got mad as hops when I said a few 
uncomplimentary things about the girl, 
but you pretended to cool down. But 
you didn’t fool me, Deacon. You 
hoped to get even by lifting the swag 
from me, and that’s the reason you 
asked for a ride. No chance, sonnie. 
I’ve had my hand on the sparklers every 
minute since we got inside the cab. 
Pretty coarse work, Deacon.” 

“You—you're talking rot,” stam- 
mered the youth. “TI didn’t-—” 

“Tut, tut. I wouldn’t have blamed 
you, you understand, if you’d got even 
with me for saying those mean things 
about the little lady. The only thing 
that matters is that you didn’t get away 
with it. This is where you get out, I 
think.” 

He ordered the chauffeur to stop, and 
the youth, still stammeringly protesting 
against the accusation, got out and 
slunk away into the darkness. 

“The poor simp!” chuckled Court- 
nay as the taxi glided away. “No won 
der he can’t get anywhere.” . 

His mind was filled with pleasant re 
flections as he entered his room fifteen 
minutes later and proceeded to divest 
himself of the bag. He emptied the 
contents on the table, subjecting each 
jewel to an appraising scrutiny. He 
reached for the pencil which he always 
carried in his outside breast pocket, in 
tending to put down the probable value 
of each article and thus reach an ap- 
proximate estimate of what the collec- 
tion would yield him. 

His hand came back empty, for the 
pencil was gone. And not only the 
pencil, he discovered, but also the little 
memorandum book which he invariably 
carried in the same pocket. He thought 
it was queer, for he remembered dis- 
tinctly that both the pencil and the 
book had been there when he left his 
rooms late in the afternoon. Had they 


























dropped out of his pocket, or had the 
Deacon He dismissed the thought 
with a shrug, for the Deacon, having 
refused the money he had offered him, 
would not have been likely to steal a 
pencil and a cheap notebook. 

The next moment he started vio- 
lently, a terrifying idea shuddering 
through his mind. The book bore his 
name and address on the first page, 
and it contained numerous annotations 
in his own handwriting. His blood 
ran cold as he wondered whether he 
had dropped it in the library of the 
Traynor mansion. It could easily have 
fallen from his pocket at the moment 
when he stooped to help Mrs. Traynor. 

He ground a curse between his teeth. 
He had always taken infinite precau- 
tions against possible clews, and he re- 
membered that he had carefully looked 
over the scene in the library before 
leaving. If the notebook had heen 
there, he must have seen it, he reflected. 
He could not imagine where else it 
might have dropped from his pocket. 
He remembered that Mrs. Traynor’s 
sudden appearance had unnerved him 
a little, and it was possible that his eyes 
had not been as keen as usual.  Per- 
haps, he reflected with a chill, the book 
was entangled in one of the folds of 
Mrs. Traynor’s kimono. If so, it would 
be quickly found, and he could easily 
see what an important clew it would 
be if it should fall into the hands of 
the police. Courtnay dreaded nothing 
so much as he dreaded clews. Through- 
out his checkered career he had exer- 
cised all his cunning and craftiness to 
sidestep such snares. And now—— 

He glanced at his watch. It 
three-thirty, and only a little more than 
two hours had passed since he left the 
Traynor library. He discovered that 
the loss of the notebook had bewildered 
him to such an extent that he could 
no longer think clearly, and his only 
lucid thought was that he must regain 
possession of the little book. 
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Many criminals, he knew, had come 
to grief because some fanciful fear or 
wild hallucination had lured them back 


to the scene of their crime, but he 
thought this situation was different. 


The notebook must be in the Traynor 
library, because he could not see how 
he could have lost it anywhere else. 
If found there, he would surely be ar- 
rested, and he could not. render his 
position worse by making an effort to 
recover it. He thought his chances of 
success were excellent, for it was still 
dark, he could easily enter the library 
by the same route he had taken on his 
first visit, and Mrs. Traynor would 
probably remain unconscious an hour 
or two longer. It was, of course, pos- 
sible that some had entered the 
library and found her, but that was a 
chance he must take. 

He hid the jewels carefully, tiptoed 
down the stairs, boarded an owl car 
two blocks away, and rode to the fash- 
neighborhood in which the 
Traynor house was located. Half an 
hour after leaving his room he stood 
He opened 
it a crack and listened intently, but he 
heard no sounds, and the room, as well 
as the rest of the house, was in total 
darkness. Almost certain now that 
Mrs. Traynor had neither been found 
nor recovered consciousness, he pushed 
up the window and crawled through. 

He proceeded stealthily across the 
floor, wondering why no limp and in- 
sensate form impeded his progress. In 
the darkness he could not fix the exact 
spot where he had struck the woman 
down and he was fumbling for his elec- 
tric flash when of a sudden a dark 
shadow leaped out from behind the cab- 
inet and he felt his arms pinioned in 
a steely grip. He struggled furiously, 
but quickly discovered that resistance 
was of no avail, and suddenly the lights 
went on. He stared at his captor, a 
big, barrel-chested man with a humo: 
grinning face, and he knew at 
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once that the man was a detective. 
Near the door stood a tall, thin and 
careworn man in a flowing bath robe, 
whom he supposed to be Mr. Traynor. 

Courtnay, his first feeling of dismay 
over, regarded the two men philosophi- 
cally. 

“So, it was a trap,” he muttered. 

“T don’t know about the trap, but 
you seem to have walked into some- 
thing,” declared the detective with a 
chuckle. ‘What have you got to say 
for yourself ?”’ 

“Nothing,” said Courtnay. “I know 
when I'm beaten. I suppose you found 
the notebook and lay in wait for me, 
knowing I’d come back for it.” 

“Huh?” grunted the detective. 

“Notebook ?” echoed the man in the 
bath robe. 

“Careless of me,” admitted Courtnay. 
“T should have known better than to 
leave clews behind you.” 

The detective stared at 
utterly unable to comprehend. “TI don’t 
get you at all,” he confessed. ‘What 
matters in this case isn’t the clews you 
left behind you, but the clew you took 
with you. Here it is,” he added after 
running an exploring hand up and down 
Courtnay’s clothing. 

Dazed and_ bewildered, Courtnay 
looked down, felt with his fingers in 
the spot indicated by the detective, and 
found something that resembled a 
grease spot. 

“Mrs. Traynor always massages her 
face before going to bed,” explained 
the detective. “To-night she had a 
queer feeling that something had hap- 
pened to her jewels, and she came down 
here to investigate. The robber knocked 
her down and got away with the spar- 
klers, and about two hours later Mr. 
Traynor went down to see what had 
happened to his wife. He found her 
unconscious on the floor and _ notified 
headquarters. I didn’t find any clews, 
but the robber seemed to have touched 
Mrs. Traynor’s cheek and rubbed off 


him as if 
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some of the cold cream. I think a 
chemist will tell us that this spot on 
your sleeve is the same stuff as Mrs, 
Traynor uses on her face.” 

Courtnay peered at him in a flabber- 
gasted way. “Then you didn’t find my 
iotebook ?” he blurted out. 

The detective shook his head. “No, 
I didn’t find any notebook. And, say, 
I can’t figure out what vou came back 
for. I’ve heard of a criminal return- 
ing to the scene of his crime to remove 
some clew, but I don’t see why he 
wants to come back when he carries 
the clew on his sleeve. I should worry, 
though.” 

Courtnay blinked his eyes _ per- 
plexedly. “If you didn’t find my note- 
book, how did you know I’d be back, 
and why did you lie in wait for me?” 

“Something funny about that.” The 
detective grinned, a trifle shamefacedly. 
“Somebody called up the house and 
said the rascal who swiped the jewels 
and knocked down Mrs. Traynor would 
come back for something or other. He 
wouldn't tell us his name, and we didn’t 
know what to make of him, but we 
thought there would be no harm in 
taking his tip. So we just turned out 
the lights and waited, and by and by 
you showed up. I don’t get it.” 

“T think I do,” mumbled Courtnay. 


“Tt was a narrow escape for you, 
kid,” the Deacon told Miriam the fol- 
lowing morning, when they were seated 
on a bench in the park. “If Courtnay 
hadn’t turned up, they would have been 
sure to look up your—your record, and 
there’s no telling what might have hap- 
pened.” 

“I know,” sighed Miriam penitently. 
“You've got me out of an awful mess, 
dear, and IJ’ll never forget it. But I 
don’t yet see what made Courtnay come 
back.” 


The Deacon smiled queerly. ‘Well, 


you see, he handed me a long line of 
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talk last night about clews and how he found enough in his notebook to put 
never left any behind him. I knew he’d you wise to where he had been last 
been out on some job just before I night,” interrupted Miriam. 

saw him in the restaurant, though I The Deacon’s boyish face was one 
didn’t know where the job had been vast grin. “I hardly thought it would 
pulled off. I was mad because he had all work out the way it did, but I de- 
said some mean things about you, and cided to take a chance, and what does 
[ wondered what would happen if he that wise guy do but fall for it? 
should get home and find something Shucks, let’s forget the whole mess, 


missing from his pocket. And so——” _ kid, and beat it for a healthier climate.” 
“And so you picked his pocket, and “I’m willing,” declared Miriam. 
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NOTORIOUS OUTLAW DECIDES TO REFORM 


T the age of fifty-two Henry Starr, one of the boldest bandits this country 

has known, is beginning life again, resolved to be a law-abiding citizen for 
the remainder of his days. Leader of a band which terrorized the Southwest 
for years, Starr has always been a fighter and a man of strong will power. 

That he has his tender side, too, is proved by his action in one of the most 
romantic episodes of his life. On one of his marauding expeditions he and his 
band held up a train, and a young school-teacher, driven frantic with fear, left 
the train and wandered away into the wilderness. There Starr found her, and 
at great risk to himself took her to her friends in Joplin, Missouri. Later he 
made many trips secretly to see her, and finally persuaded her to marry him. 
Through all his subsequent outbreaks against the law his wife has stood by 
him, believing that some day he would justify her faith in him and “go straight.” 

Starr is the son of a Cherokee chief and a cultured white woman. He re 
ceived a college education himself, is a fine athlete and an expert shot, and for 
a time practiced as a lawyer. Then one day a turning point came in his life. 
Declaring that justice was not to be had in courts, he took two revolvers, mounted 
his horse, and started on his career as an outlaw. 

With the men he gathered around him he robbed numerous banks and post 
offices and held up trains. So fearless was he and so renowned as a dead shot 
that he often went without disguise through towns when there was a price on 
his head. 

Once he was betrayed to the authorities, surprised in a house, and, after a 
brave fight, overpowered and captured. Then he served thirteen years in the 
Arkansas penitentiary. Another time he was taken prisoner when, with his gang, 
he held up a bank at Stroud, Oklahoma. The bandits had succeeded in robbing 
the bank, and were about to mount their horses in the street when an eighteen 
vear-old boy with a rifle walked out of a grocery store near by and shot Starr, 
breaking his leg. Unable to mount his horse, Starr was abandoned by his men 
and was captured without a struggle. 

President McKinley once pardoned him for his share in quelling a riot 
among the convicts in the Federal prison at Columbus, Ohio, where he was serving 
a long term. 

Many people believe that a man of such force and courage as Starr will 
have little difficulty in making good his, vow to “go straight.” 
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OU will find in the next issue the first of a series of novelettes that will 
appear from time to time throughout the summer and fall in this mag- 
azine. The general title of the series is “The Exploits of Garnett Bell, 

Detective.” The author of these stories is well known to you, having won a 
great popularity through the Detective Story MaGAziNne in this country, and 
is to-day one of the most noted writers of sensational mystery and detective 
stories. 

- You will note, however, that while 


THE OTHER PISTOL 


By CECIL H. BULLIVANT 

which is the title of the first story of the series, lacks nothing in suspense and 
interest, there is a distinct change of style in Bullivant’s latest work. This series 
takes the detective’s point of view—is composed preeminently of detective stories. 
In “The Other Pistol” you will find Garnett Bell, a free-lance detective, solving a 
mystery which has dragged into its toils a young and very beautiful girl. This 
girl subsequently becomes Bell’s assistant and gives him invaluable aid in his 
profession. 

We feel sure that this and the succeeding stories of the series will be most 


favorably received. 
TERROR 
By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 

is the other novelette in the next issue, and it stands out in vivid contrast in 
method of treatment with “The Other Pistol.” Breathless and intense, McCulley 
sweeps you along from the beginning of his story—the very first word, in fact— 
until the last. Truly, here is a “don’t-read-on-the-way-home-or-you-will-be- 
carried-by-your-station” story. 

Among a most fortunate selection of short stories in the next issue is one 
by a writer new to the pages of this magazine, Varick Vanardy. The characters 
in Vanardy’s story, “By Process of Elimination,” use the exact methods em 
ployed by the New York police in conducting the particular type of investigation 
which is called for by the facts presented in this story. Thus not only is “By 
Process of Elimination” interesting as a story, but it also contains much valuable 
technical information, Vanardy having gone over all the details of his narration 
with the inspector in charge of the department involved. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 

Mr. Louis Burt, of White Plains Avenue, New York, has compiled a very 
excellent method of codifying, based on the alphabet-block plan. The excellence 
of Mr. Burt’s method lies in the fact that no key word is necessary in order to 
encipher or decipher a given text, as is usually the case with an alphabet-block 
cipher; also in the fact that any letter in any word to be codified has a dozen 
or more different substitutes. This latter point has the twofold advantages of 
cleverly concealing repeated letters that are to be enciphered and of presenting 
a cipher that is well-nigh impossible to solve. Mr. Burt says himself that he 
doesn’t see how any one could solve a cipher written in his code without some 
knowledge of his method of procedure. 

If you are keen to try your hand at one of Mr. Burt’s ciphers without some 
hint as to what his plan is, then skip the next two paragraphs, for before I present 
to you a cipher problem of Mr. Burt’s I’m going to tell you something about 
his plan. 

Mr. Burt uses the same alphabet block as that ordinarily used for alphabet- 
block ciphers; i. e., the alphabet written in proper sequence, horizontally across 
a page, then vertically, starting with the A of the horizontal alphabet. Each 
alphabet is then filled in; reading them from left to right—as they should be 
written—the second horizontal alphabet will begin with B and end with A; the 
third horizontal alphabet will begin with C and end with B, and so on, until 
you have a block, or square, of twenty-six horizontal and twenty-six vertical 
alphabets. 

Mr. Burt discards the A in the upper left-hand corner of the block, and 
separates the top horizontal alphabet and the left-hand vertical alphabet from 
the block. The remaining block of twenty-five alphabets is what he uses as his 
working basis; the top horizontal and the left-hand vertical alphabets are used 
in place of the key word and cipher alphabets which the ordinary alphabet-block 
cipher calls into play. 

Here is a message written in Mr, Burt’s code. It was sent to the police by 
a gangster who betrayed his pals, and its text was taken from notes in Inspector 
Steele’s scrapbook. See what you can do with it, and look for the solution in 
next Tuesday’s issue. 

Leigidrrtjpp Rlldttietprbnffdlduttllg: Vismil jioquglsok mtdlne muuglcso 
thng Utplrboennkk Rbepjippltep odmcldeb. Ilbn ttoqukof ugil ifrrtult gihvruld- 
npow pemcifrrumspil. Onnesqutso jiukkippodresmnf. Pymsukel ngotrrww 
oetlooodrnof,—Om. 

The answer to last Tuesday’s puzzle is as follows: 

The wall that Railroad Jake had to scale was thirty-seven and a half feet high. 
The solution hinges upon Euclid’s statement that “when two chords of an arc 
intersect within a circle the products of the parts of one will- be equal to the 
products of the parts of the other.” The hole in the wall was the center of 
a circle whose radius was the distance from the hole to the top of the guard’s 
head when he stood directly above the hole. The radius was also the distance 
from the hole to the top of the wall at the corner, also the distance from the 
hole to the ground. The top of the wall forms a chord of the circle. A line 
drawn from the top of the guard’s head to the ground was the intersecting chord, 
both inside the circle. 
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According to our premise, the parts of one chord (15 feet and 15 feet), 
multiplied together (225 feet), and divided by the known part of the inter- 
secting chord (6 feet), will give the unknown part of the intersecting chord, 


or 3714 feet. 
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EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property agaimst criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 





Insanity and Crime 


RIMINOLOGY and anthropology have nothing in common. Lombroso, 
Garafalo, Fioretti, and other criminologists of the so-called Italian school 
have mistaken insanity for crime. Lombroso for several years regaled the 

press and public with what we in America call a delusion. In his study of crime, 
as is the case with many learned scienttsts, he devoted his talents to comparing 
the physical and mental conditions of degenerates and lunatics, rather than the 
characteristics of men and women who commit murder, robbery, or forgery. In 
the United States we are drawing a closer line between the insane and the crim- 
inal. At Matteawan, New York, an asylum for the criminally insane, where 
over a thousand patients are now being treated, these unfortunates are not re- 
garded as convicts, but as invalids. The insane and degenerate persons in a 
community may be criminal, but that is no reason why the criminal should be 
regarded as degenerate or insane. In my study of crime and criminals I find 
there is absolutely no characteristic physical or mental mark by which we may 
distinguish the criminal. Certainly anthropology and criminology have nothing 
in common. Expert thieves, robbers, forgers, and the like are found in every 
class of society. Murder is committed by the intellectual man as frequently as 
by the illiterate. This is logical, because all murder is due primarily to two 
caulses—revenge or want of money. Revenge may be induced by jealousy; 
poverty as a motive may be regarded as mere greed for gold. In one hundred 
cases of murder the investigator will not find a dozen cases of insanity or 
degeneracy. I have never known of a degenerate committing a forgery or of 
an insane person robbing a bank. In fifty cases of embezzlement in the United 
States during the past five years insanity or degeneracy do not occur in a single 
instance. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
TRAILING AND TRACING. 
Wo. S., New York.—You ask me, “How shall I go about finding where 
a person is employed after I know his address?” I suppose you mean the house 
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address. Well, the quickest method is to follow the person in the early morning 
from his house to his place of business. Neighbors can often supply the desired 
information. 
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FINGER-PRINT INK. 

W. H. C.—The photographers as a class would be well qualified to take 
finger prints neatly, which they would know how to mount artistically. They 
would also probably photograph the result. It is easy for them to try the process 
of finger printing. A piece of half-inch India rubber tubing stretched over a 
wooden cylinder is a makeshift for a printer’s roller that is not to be despised, 
and boiled or burned linseed oil, procurable at a paint shop, and mixed with a 
little fine soot that has collected on a plate held over a candle, makes a service- 
able ink. 

JURY DUTY. 

New Yorker.—A New York man, to be qualified to serve on a jury, must 
be not less than twenty-one nor more than seventy years of age, and he must be 
a male citizen of the United States and a resident of the county; and he is a 
resident within the meaning of the jury law if he dwells or lodges here the 
greater part of the time between the first day of October and the last day of 
June. He must be the owner, in his own right, of real or personal property of 
the value of two hundred and fifty dollars; or the husband of a woman who is 
the owner, in her own right, of real or personal property of that value. He 
must also be in the possession of his natural faculties, and not be infirm or de- 
crepit; intelligent, of good character, and able to read and wriie the English 
language understandingly. 

THE CRIMINAL CLASS. 

P. T. St. J.—Here are the exact words used by Doctor Abbott, so you may 
judge for yourself: ‘We hear of the criminal class. Can you tell me who 
belong to the criminal class? Do the insurance directors who bought stocks low 
and sold them at high prices to the companies of which they were directors’ Do 
the railroad officials who broke the law of the land and now stand convicted ? 
Do the coal carriers who did, by a gentlemen’s agreement, that which was against 
the law? I do not attack the multimillionaire. It is better to be a multimillionaire 
than to wish you were one, without the ability to get the wealth.” 


CAUSES OF CRIME, 

Grorce T. H.—Greed and envy, love of pleasure, debauchery, idleness, hate, 
vengeance, and sudden fury are among the principal causes of criminality. Ac- 
cording to Lombroso, a considerable part of the human race is doomed by in- 
heritance to a life of crime, or born, at least, with such ineradicable taints and 
characteristics that their development will impel to crime with almost irresistible 
force. 

SECRET WRITING. 

O. M. P.—The art of secret writing, sometimes called writing in cipher, has 
been employed to a great extent by military and naval officers for the purpose 
of conveying information as to the movements of the enemy, or other matters 
of importance, in such a manner as to prevent the discovery of the contents of 
a dispatch in case of its being intercepted. ; 








If you are an empleyer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
effice or factory fer which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
inte the world te earn your ewn living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in yeur community; or if you want to knew the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted te her and will give yeu her expert opinion of them free of charge. 

Every cemmunication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under ne circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 


Acpert F’. Lyons.—Of course that “man seeking employment,” whose speci- 
men you inclose, is yourself. You are a cautious, retiring, and self-sufficient 
person, Mr. Lyons, but you have a lot of pride and you are by no means free 
from conceit. You are good-natured to people whom you thoroughly trust, but 
to the world in general you are inclined to be what is known as “touchy.” Suc- 
cess, for you, is a matter of your finding congenial associates. 

FreD LuertTzInGc.—The specimen of writing which you inclose for analysis 
shows a character in which impulsiveness and lack of reflection are the most 
salient points. This young woman is far too hasty and far too vain. I do not 
think her an interesting companion for a young man who wishes to be successful 
in mind and heart as well as in business, 


H. Lewis Cutter.—You have a temper, haven’t you? And you are 
courageous and ardent. You need to have more direct and specific ambitions; 
your wishes run “all around the clock.” The specimen which you inclose for 
analysis shows culture, mental training, and social ease. This is a nature which 
is well rounded, which is not especially talented, but which is possessed of poise 
and charm. : 

J. G. Roperts.—My, what a lot of energy and ambition you have! And you 
are so inventive, too! What you lack is some line of thought which will help 
you to choose your work. For it is quite impossible for me to choose for you 
between the collection and the “stamp” business—whatever that last may mean. 
Talents for finance and for the clever use of money are indicated by your writing; 
if this applies to either one of the businesses you mention, you may go ahead. 
The specimen which you inclose for analysis shows a nature which is too much 
like your own—full of energy and ambition which are not carefully directed. 
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Why not take a partner who supplies your deficiencies? Look for a person using 
a small, concise “hand.” 


FRANK S. RANsoME.—You have unusually good judgment. If this is needed 
in the business of which you are thinking, then you are making a wise move. 
I find that your nature is one of far more honesty and sincerity than the majority 
of people. Use this to win success, for all businesses are built up on the basis 
of a personal guarantee of integrity and service. 


Crier Biack.—Your handwriting shows me that yours is a character in 
which sincerity and freedom from affectation are the most pronounced traits. 
People belonging to your type are especially fine employees, and usually rise 
rapidly if they are employed by reputable firms. I like your kindliness and your 
good nature. Emphasize these, for they are most valuable, as well as beautiful. 


WeELHAM Levy.—No, I do not think that you would make a good lawyer. 
Your temperament is not cold enough, nor your mind as clearly accurate as it 
should be for such work. But you would do splendidly in the advertising business. 
You have the inventiveness, the resourcefulness, and the imagination. Have 
you considered doing “copy” for advertising firms; that is, writing the text which 
accompanies the pictures? This is a splendid field, and I think you could make 
good in it. 


C. D. H.—I have carefully considered the various specimens you submit. 
This is a person who is wholly unreliable; who is possessed of an itch for money, 
and has no way to satisfy it except through a false gain. Not exactly a thief, 
in the common sense of the word; does not plan to steal, but thinks of it as soon 
as difficulties arise. Is a poor manager. Knows nothing of real hard work. 
Sorry. 

GrorGce DaLtton.—Why, yes, you ought to be successful as an electrical 
engineer. You have the type of mind which can be applied to that line of work. 
As for your being a coward, you are nothing of the kind. Look at those strong, 
dashing horizontal strokes of yours. You are courageous to a fault, full of 
impulsiveness, and intensely affectionate. You will find, as you grow older, 
that you are exceedingly emotional and that you will have to strive for self- 
control on that point. 

Mr. AND Mrs. CrristrAn Netson.—You, dear lady, are possessed of a 
character which is marked by an odd combination—that of great gentleness with 
a strong and assertive will power. You are the sort of woman who often gets 
her own way without any one being the wiser. You are affectionate, but not 
emotional. Your husband’s writing shows sincerity, plain tastes, deep affections, 
and much sensitiveness. I estimate his personality as lacking in spontaneity, 
but of a deep and pervading charm. You are unusually well mated. 

V. Kearns.—Yes, I think it would be of interest to discuss your case openly 
in this department, for what I have to say to you applies to so many. You are 
an interesting person, but you don’t know it. In a word, you lack development 
of your personal qualities. Try acting, speaking, and doing as you really feel 
that you would like to do. When you are able to do that you will have attained 
what you now lack. This would contribute greatly to your material success. 


Ratpu Roan.—The specimen which you inclose for analysis shows me a 
nature which is eager for happiness. Such a person as this will not stop at 
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anything if the desires are concerned, and has little pride or self-respect when 
the passions are aroused. Not an especially pleasant nature, but one capable 
of true affection and unselfish devotion. 
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G. SANFoRD.—What an impetuous and ambitious person you are! And 
so full of a happy, eager love of life, too. You ought to be successful in work 
which demands that you shall depend almost wholly upon your own resources. 
People of your temperament are not likely to be completely happy, I am sorry 
to say—you want too much and expect too much—but you will always have 
an interesting life. 


LITERALLY ROLLING IN MONEY 

HEN the police of St. Louis, Missouri, recently arrested Roy Tyler, wanted 

by the authorities of Brooklyn, New York, as a suspect in the matter 

of the robbery of the East Brooklyn Savings Bank of $13,330 they expected 

to find all sorts of deadly weapons, knives, saws, poisons, et cetera, on him. 

This was in accord with a message from the New York police informing them 

that Tyler was a desperate character and that it would be advisable to search 
him for the articles mentioned. 

Instead of finding implements of destruction, the police discovered that the 
man was literally clothed in money. Bills of large denominations were con- 
cealed in every possible seam and fold of his apparel. 

Here are some of the sums brought to light in the search, and the places 
in which they were hidden: 

One $100 bill in waistband of trousers. 

One $100 bill in neckband of shirt. 

One $100 dollar bill under finger strap in lining of shoes. 

Three $100 dollar bills in lining of vest. 

One $100 bill sewed in each cuff. 

Three $s5o bills sewed in hat lining. 

One $50 bill in lining of necktie. 

In spite of his protests that the money was his and that he had the right 
to carry it that way if such was his fancy, Tyler was taken to New York for 


further examination. 














MISSING 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lest track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in teuch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may ceme 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” pest-office address, 
for experience has proved that advertisers who are not more specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, te notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


netice out. 

Now, 
helped if you were in a similar position. 
and be happy. 


readers, help those whose friends are missing, 
If you can assist these advertisers, de so 


as you would like to be 


WARNING.—De not forward meney to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


who married a 
niece, the 


ILL ELIZABETH BRYANT, 
Mr. Rogers, please write to her 








daughter of Henry Bryant, Mrs. A. SINGLEY, 

Route 3, Nineteenth ‘Street Pike, Little Rock, 
Arkapsas, 

INGLEY, MARGARET, sister of Alf and Cal 

Singley. Please write to your brother’ Alf 

at Route 3, Nineteenth Street Pike, Little Rock, 


Arkansas. 


AILEY, GEORGE W., who left Winnipeg last 
October, and is believed te be in Buf- 
falo, New York. Write your son CHARLIE at the 


old) address. George died from his weund a 


short time ago. 
YAN any one furnish Ho present address of 
“ MAJOR JOHN L. FI who went to 


he A oy Ix. 


France about November, 19 ; also of IIUGH 
VAN ALLEN, who wrote th: 4 he was going to 
Visit Gate Fenwick in a hospital abroad, Ad- 


dress D. C. F., in care ef this magazine. 
WILL the man and woman who were interested 
in the illustrations made by James Lawson 
midwinter fair in Orlando. Florida, in 


at the 


ebraary, 1919, please communicate with Mr. 





LAWSON, at 502 West Church Street, Orlando, 
hiorida. 
WANTED— ~The address of the persons who 
some time ago advertised for the where 
abouts of the vhiiaren or heirs of NICK HOLT 
husband of Tamsel Holt Mrs. ITolt was the 
daughter of John Hatton, who came from Eng- 
land to this country some time between the 
years 1840 and 1860. Please communicate with 
W. G. TINKER, 1127 Syndicate Trust Building, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


WILL any one knowing the whereabouts of 
E RNE ST WEIDMAN please write the 


Miss- 
ing Department, in care of this magazine. 
BRANDT, BILLIE, and JOE CARSON, with 

whom the advertiser spent many happy 
hours on Long Island. Please communicate with 


WILLIAM D, RICHARDSON, 362 


. ; Chauncy Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


NFORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 
abouts of EMIL father of Mollie 
whose was Mary 


‘Thomas, mother’s maiden name 


Mutchler. He reomed at one time at Bennett's 
Hotel, on South Avenue, Rechester, New York, 
with a Mr. Nicholas Thomas, His daughter, 
who has never seen him, would like to hear 
from him. Write to Mrs. MATTHEW STECKEL, 
552 St Paul Street, Rochester, New Yerk. 


OYLE, J. GORDON, also known as “Happy” 
and “Lucky,” is about five feet five inches 
tall, weighs one hundred and thirty pounds, has 


dark hair and very white skin, and lived at one 
time in Washington, PD. C. Ile is probably in the 
civil service. Write to TioMAs Th. Stewart, 
in care of A. R. Co., Brassus 4, Rockwood, Maine. 
Mccarty, JENNIE, whose maiden name 

was Jennie Parker, and who formerly 
lived in Brooklyn, She has dark-brown hair 


about five feet six inches in height, 
heard of about eighteen years ago, 
lodging with a Mrs. O'Brien, on 
Breoklyn. Any information in 
whereabouts will be gratefully 
advertiser. Write to the 


and eyes, is 
and was last 
when she was 
Smith Street, 
regard to her 


appreciated by the 
Missing Department of this magazine. 
K ART FRANK, and wife, who used to live 
at Hanley, Saskatchewan, Canada, They 
had one son, named Elwood. Their oid friends 
would appreciate news of them. Address Mrs. 
NSTON, 446 Ilamilton Road, London, 


BERT Jou 
Or rio, Canada. 


WANTED. Information of the whereabouts of 
ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard 











of in Perry Landing, Texas, where he was in 
a prison camp. He has black hair an” black 
eyes, is fiy e feet six inches in height. Any one 
knowing his present address please communicate 
with E KIEL RR. Pena, 814 North Townsend 
Street, Chicago, llinois. 
NOL, FRANK LEO, about twenty-two years 
old, who was last seen in Ebenezer, New 
York. Your wife and children are very much 


worried about you. Write to Besste, in care of 


this department. 








Ls 








URPHY, MICHAEL, who was born in 18 

in Dublin, Ireland, and left there in 188 
His wife’s name was Frances Gartley, and they 
had five children. He was a plumber. Any in- 
formation in regard to him will be thankfully 
received by his youngest daughter, Mrs. Fanny 
KeLLY, 325 South Montana Street, Butte, Mon 
tana. 


RAKE, BENJ 
South Carolina, 





AMIN W., who left Columbia, 
the middle of M: arch, 1917, 
to go to Hutchinson, Kansas fle is about five 
feet six inches tall, and has very dark hair und 
eyes, and is about thirty-two years old Ile 
walks with his feet turned out very much. Ile 
is an ex-soldier, and has been tattooed on both 
forearms ; May wear a small mustache Any in- 
formation about bim will be gratefully received 


by his mother, Mts. Cc. UF. Drake, Route 3. 
Box 58A, Eldorado, Kansas. 


seen on the thirteenth 
yerything is forgiven 
Your pal, EF. B. 


P ARKE ae 


JACK IT., last 
ol reh, 1919. 
Please wiles and tell me all. 
BEVERLY. 


KUZINO, 


Company f, 
ville, Texas, in 





privat in 
Browns 
located 


MICHAEL, who was a 
Fourth tnofantry, at 
May, 1917. We have 







Mr. George B. Thomas, who is anxious to com 
municate with you Please send us your pres- 
ent address, as mail is returned by the post 
office, 

MNESHIRE, FRANK, native of Liverpool, Eng- 
— _Jand, who was last heard of eight years ago 
at Butte, Montana. Address brother Drek, in 
care of this magazine. 

BENNETT, WALTER 1., who was last seen 
over a year ago in Syracuse, when he was 
on his way to Jacksonville, Florida IIe is 


twenty-one years old, six feet in height. has 
blue eyes and brown bair and a light complex- 
ion. If he sees this notice will he write to his 
heartbroken father, at 1723 South Main Strect 
Elmira, N. Y.? 


with hi 
lis 


ORITZ, RALPH, who left Omath: 
parents for Houston, Texas, in 191% I 


father later ran.a planing mill in Houston, and 
Ralph Moritz joined Company A, of the Second 
Regiment of Engineers; was last beard from 


with the army in Mexico. Any 
information will be appreciated by his friend, 
M. PF. GALLIGAN. Address him in care of the 
City National Cigar Company, 405 South Six- 
teenth Street. Omaha, Nebraska. 


Eve mgt PRIVATE GLE | oe 
» 155th Infantry, A. E. F 


when he was 


of Compan 
.. who was last 
1918, 








a from on September 11, When two 
postal cards were received from hit, stating that 
he had arrived safely in France. His parents 
are much worried about him, and would 


any information of him. Write Mr. 
FERETTS, in care of this magazine 


St. JOHN, thought 
to be in New York City. 

JOHANESEN, 1639 East Fifteenth 

lyn, New York, would like to hear 


JAMES 'T., whose home is 
His friend, Ekpwarp 
Street, Brook- 
from him 


AN any one furnish the names of the parents 
* of a baby girl who was adopted when three 
old by William Brakel, a cigar maker, in 
nmazoo, Michigan, on September 18, i804? 


h 






‘ 

The adoption papers were made out by a Doctor 
Boseman, but the parents’ names were not 
signed. Any information will be greatly appre 
ciated. Address Mrs. G. F. UL, in care of this 


magazine. 
AVIS, FLOYD D., who was I: heard of from 
Alenya, California, a ir . His daugh- 
ter, DRUSILLA DAvis, of Norton, Virg inia, would 
appreciate any information in regard to his 





present whereabouts, 
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‘AN any one furnish information about FLOR- 


ENCE McDUFF, known on the stage as 
FLORENCE GALE, who was last heard of in 
Denver, Colorado, some five or six years ago. 


She was then at the head of a stock compiny 
known as the Florence Gale Comedy Company. 
A friend anxious *to hear from her will appre- 
ciate news of her whereabouts. Address G. D. ©., 
Box 376, Manatee, Florida, 


Infor =o of the whereabouts of 
MMA DAVIS and ber daughter, 
BESSIE DAVIS, who, from about the 
ISS5 to 1902, lived in Brooklyn, New York. 
y may benefit by communicating with M 
Georce 'T., in care of DETECTIVE Story Maca 
members of Company 1, 


Atti NTION, 

Regiment, United States Marine Corps! 
Will any of you who know the circumstances of 
the death of Private Clarence Archibald Bryce, 


ANTED 
MES. 





Sixth 





junior, who was killed in action on November 
» Please write to his father, Docror ©, 
= k, 516 North Tenth Street, Richmond, Vir- 





pur 


“SN 
advertiser, M. L. CurisTMAn, of 586 
Chirty-fiftth Street, Oakland, California, 


offers a reward of ten dollars for the present 
address of MATIE: LISK (MRS. CHARLES E. 
JONES), who is also known as LILLIAN FE. 


JONES. She is 
a fair 
hair. 


forty-four 
complexion, blue ey 

About twenty-two yet 
E 


years old, tall, with 
s, and light: brown 
rs ago she married 
in Muskegon, and moved to 
Ohio. She was last heard from in 
Detroit about sixteen years ago. Good news is 
awaiting her. 

AXY int prmation of 


th . 
of WALTER WE. 
living at 








i sent whereabouts 
ATHERFORD, who 
from as Murphysboro, 


was last. "See 

Illinois, will be greatly appreciated by a distant 
relative of his. Vlease address DETECTIVE ®Tory 
MAGAZINE, 


ch AROLD D., also sometime: 

. King, who has been missing 
February 4 191. His wife wishes to 
from him or of him. Address her in care 
Newark, New Jersey. 


BL ANCTIARD, 
known as HH. 
since 
hear 
of General Delivery, 


peers = BURDETTE A., 

in eight, black hair, 
forty me, vears ot e 
in Echo, Minnesota, on August 16, 
i r GRACE is very anxious to hear 
ase write her in care of the Missing 
ment. 


five feet five inch 
brown ey 
Ile was last 





1912. His 


from him 
Depart 





Fey. ITARRY B., who was last heard of two 
years ago when he was in a lumber camp 
in Washington. About a year ago a man having 


this name was reported killed at a small town 
in that State. Any one knowing anything of 
iIlarry LB. Fry please write his sister, BrESSIF 
STEVENS, in care of this magazine. 


YAN any one give information in regard to the 





parents of KATHARINE ROACIL who was 
born July Sth, 1903, and was later taken to the 
Catholic Tome Bureau in vy York City? Write 
to her in care of the DerecrivE Story Maca 


ZINE. 


Pe RKINS, JACK We believe we have’ in 
formation in regard to your mother, but our 
letters to you in care of General Delivery at 
Baltimore, Maryland, are returned to us by the 
post office. Please send us your new address. 


V ANTED—Information in regard to the where- 


abouts of FRANK BEADOR, who left New 
York for Kansas City about sixteen years ago 
drummer for Rogers Brothers. Ilis 


Ile was a 
ister Vicrorta would be 
of him. Write her in care of 
MAGAZLN} 


news 
STORY 


grateful for any 
DETECTIVE 
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BYRNE, WILLIAM, age about nineteen years, DORSEY POWERS, who used to live in 

was last seen in eveland on February 3, Fayetteville, Arkansas, and then moved to 
1919. Everything is settled now. Communicate Harrison, would like to hear from some of his 
tien se oui LYONS, 10622 Dupont Avenue, old friends. Address him at Hainesville, Kansas. 
‘leveland, 0. 


BIRDSELL, LEAVITTE, who was last heard of ASH, MABLE ALTA, who_worked in a silk 


yg ao a mill in Michigan in 1907, and married G. 
in Alberta, Canada. Write to your brother = w. Manning at Owosso, Michigan, April 25, 1908. 


Jer, in care of this magazine, If living, is twenty-seven years old. Was last 


a. ae heard of when she left Lansing, Michigan, with 
WANTED— Information of the whereabouts of  fimer Harris in July, 1908, to go to. Toledo. 


the relatives of WILLIAM O. BURKE, j Any informatic . han > 
who dicd one year ago, at the age of forty years. ge eg Pr inpccdn v o lng an yo Perse vo 
Hie had black hair and blue eyes, was five feet Ajperta Street. Portland. Orexon. a 
eight inches in height, weighed one hundred and " i : a sani 
forty-five pounds, and was born in Ireland. At 
one time he was an expert sailmaker in New BIL L, last heard from at Weodford Hotel, on 
York. In January, 1916, he went te New York, way to Chicago. Your wife and baby are 
and while there got a ring with red stones that very anxious about you. Write Mrs. WILSON, in 
his sister had given him when he wis nineteen care of this magazine, 
gears old. This Hing. he ware his + ig before he 
died, and said that S people weuld re ize it, "OR aS o e 
Send any infermation te Mrs. Zrrra Burke, a, oe ‘ie Reeth Dabete. ect A 
1404a Spruce Street, St. Leuis, Missouri. JAMES W. JACK, of 185 Casper Avenue, Detroit, 

Michigan, would like te hear from them. 












1 any “fue knewing the whereabouts of 
MISS NETTIE SHEFFORD er SIHEP- 17 —_ 

PORD, who, when last heard of, was living at RALPH, Please 
160 Kast One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 


write me of your whereabouts, 
as I have been greatly worried since your 


. 4 , .s ;. r sudden disappearance. I- will forgive every- 
Street, New Yerk City, please communicate with rt i. ae a i hen . ee ate ‘o 2 
C. F. SUMMERS, Bex 24, Reute 4. Dover, New pe you will write me. Yeur wife, Mrs. R. 
llampshire. Miss Shepperd is a Jewess, about es 

eighteen years of age, and five feet one er two - r > P : ; 
inches in height. She has a brether Sam about REAMER or KRAMER (first name not given) 
the same age. who was in the R. F, C., Number 1705530— 


32. Remember the cheese and jam line at the 
poues. ELIAS J., of Welsh descent, has light Base? Write F. G. W., in care of the Missing 
hair and like eyes, and was brougkt up in Department. 
Granville, New York. Any information will be 
appreciated by his wife, who has not seen him Crt. —I would like to hear from you again. 
since 1906. Please address communications to leaky boat, two boards for ours, and a 
the Missing Department. hard climb. Write F. G. W., in care of this 
magazine. 
ACDONALD, MRS. GRACE KEMPTON 





CHASE, who left home about sixteen ANTED—Information of the whereabouts ot 
months ago, and wrote from Brooklyn that she JERE DAVIS and MINNIE KING DAVIS, 
was going to Florida with the family of a Bos- who were _last heard from in xarkana, Texas, 
ton doctor. She is believed to have returned in 1912. They lived at Van I _Arkansas, in 
to New York with them. Her four children are 1911. Their children’s names are Georgia, Cora, 

, in danger of being sent to an institution, and her Ethel, Arthur, Rotie, and Lelia. ‘heir anxious 
mother is terribly worried about her, Write daughter would like to hear from them Please 
Mus. CHASE, in care of this magazine. address LELIA, in care of the DrerectTive Srory 





MAGAZINE. 
ELLIE.—Please write te me im care of this : ‘ 
N magazine. J. F. PF. WILL any one knowing the whereabouts of 
JOHN DEARY, a waiter, who worked in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Pottsville, please 


WILD. FLORENCE TERWILLIGER ABER- communicate with the advertiser. Mr. Deary 

LEY, whose home was somewhere in New is an Englishman, and was formerly a_ pugilist, 
York State, and who was last heard from at and traveled with a man named Pcte Daley. Ad: 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Any information dress JOHN F, BROWNING, 1209 South ‘wenty- 
Will be greatly appreciated by SipNrey WILD. seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 7 


Write to him in care of the Missing Department. 


4LLERS, GAIL, and bis wife, who lived at Oak 
and Division Streets, Troy, three years ago. 
They kept a rooming house. One of their lodgers, 
Rutrnu, would like to locate them. Please write 
to her in care of Missing Department. 


M ARTIN, ANDREW J., thirty- four years of 

ge, five feet ten inches in height, light 
complenion, light hair, and a long chin, Ile is 
un expert contortionist. He was last heard from 
in 1907, when he wrote that he had joined the 
White Rats. He bas a_ heart with a dagger 








through it tattooed on his rig oid arm. His old NY one knowing the whereabouts of MARY 
friend, FRANK L. CarroLi, 2820A East Broad A. SM I, who left Los Angeles, Cali 
Street, Richmond, Virginia, waaae be glad to fornia, in 1912 for Sioux City, Iowa, 
hear from or of him. will be doing { favor by sending her 
address to i “ 03 East Seventh Street, 
I KILLY, PATRICK, who came from Galway, Los Angeles, Cali foraia Mary Smith went from 
Ireland, about forty years ago, and who Sioux City to New Castle, Nebraska, and then 
lived in the upper part of New York City eighteen all trace of her was % t. 
years ago. His nephew, Joserm P. Barry. of 
285 Broadway, Lawrence, Massachusetts, would AZEL FRASER would like to know the pres 
appreciate any information of him or his family. ent adére ss of her friend, RUTH HILL, 


who was list heard of in Seattle, Washington. 
Write Miss Fraser, in care of the Missing De- 


WILSson. JEANETTE F.. who is about five - 
partment. 


feet seven inches in height, has blue eyes, 
golden hair, and weighs about one hundred and 


thirty pounds. Her last known address was 146 ANTED— Information of the whereabouts of 
q East Thirticth Street. Her brother-in-law, Ar- FRANK HIROSHIGE, a Japanese, who 
riivk H. WALLS, of 400 West Fifticth Street, was last heard of in Reno, Nevada, three years 


New York City, is very anxious about her, and ago. Write to his brother JouNn, in care ot this 
would be grateful for news of her. magazine. 
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KAX!¢HT, JOSEPH, a cook, who is between 

forty and fifty years of age, and between 
five and a half and six feet in height. He has 
one brother, Will, who was married to a girl 
named Marie. He was last heard from four 
years ago when he was traveling in Oregon and 
Washington. His “ealy sister. Mrs, HELEN 
Seecer Rors, would apprec iate any news of 
him. Address her at 1210 Sixth Street, S. W., 
Canton, Ohio. 


MALLWOOD, C. L.—You have been left a for- 
tune of fifty thousand dollars, and it would 
be to your advantage to write to Doctor Denny. 
Marky. 






give information in regard to the 

present whereabouts of LIZZIE SHAW, last 
heard of in Tulsa, Oklahoma; ROSIE HILLARD, 
last heard of in Chandler, Oklahoma; JANIE 
WILSON, whose last known address was Yahola, 
Oklahoma ; and AMANDA JAMESON, last heard 
of at 1401 Bourbon Street, Dallas, Texas. Ad- 
dress all letters to DAvID Straw, 12538% East Sev- 
enth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


AN any one 





ISENER, DANIEL PRATT, forty-nine years 
old, with dark eyes and hair, and five feet 

six inches in he ‘ight; was Inst heard of in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in 1917, when he was in the 
real-estate business. Any one knowing his pres- 
ent address will confer a great favor by com- 
municating with his wife, Mrs. D. P. RISENER, 


1924 McElroy Street, Anniston, Alabama. 
SLAIN, PRESTON HENRY, a farmer, who was 
. last seen at the Military Discharge Station 


n Toronto, to which he had returned from over 
seas. He is five feet nine and one-half inches in 
height, has light hair and blue eyes, a ruddy 
complexion, walks erectly, and is slightly deaf. 
He was born in Birmingham. Alabama, and 
worked in Montgomery for a time. He is usu- 
ally known by his middle name, Henry, and is 
of a congenial nature. When last seen he wore 
an Masonic ring. His wife will be grateful for 
any news of him. Address her in care of G. 
V. V. CLuTs, 195 Sandwich Street. West, Wind 
sor, Ontario, Canada. 


FRIENDS.— Victor 
from you again. 
care of this magazine. 


MIL LER, JACK, and LOUISE CONDON, who 

were last heard of somewhere in Canada, 
and who may now be in the United States. 
Write to Roy at once.—BorvbrEAUX. 


M ARKHAM, or MARKAM, ARTITUR.—Write 
to your old pal whom you nursed back to 
health between July 30 and October 1, 1917, at 
fort Sheridan. Tell me where you are and how 
you are getting along. Write “APPENDICITIS.” 





Carter would like to, hear 
Write the SILENT SIX, in 


RS. SYKES would like to hear from R. G. 
GOOD and his wife, who went to Cali- 
twenty years ago. Mrs. SYKES’ address 
Place, Kansas City, Missouri. 


fornia 
is 406 Whitter 


AY, one knowing the whereabouts of LOUISE 
GOODWIN, who, with her friend, Mrs. Lucy 
Price, stayed with Mrs. Golz, at 661 Baltic 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, the winter of 1886 
or 1887, please write to A. B. T., 1003 Twenty- 
first Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. If alive, 
Miss Goodwin is about fifty-four years old 
ERCH, A. W., who was last heard of in the 
fall of 1916 from Benson, Minnesota. He 
is about forty-eight years of age. Any one know 
ing his present w hereabouts please communicate 
with his sister, in care of this magazine. 


AN old friend wishes to get into communica- 


tion with SIDNEY SMITH, the son of 
Albert Smith, who once lived in Florida. li 


friend has a good opportunity for him. Address 
COLONEL, in care of the Missing Department. 


Detective Story Magazine 





CLusBs, AUDREY ROSANNA, who was adopted 

from the Joplin Orphan Home in 1906. She 
had one sister, Cora Hllen, and a brother, Archie 
Both they and her mother are alive, and 
would be very glad of information concerning 
her. Write to Mrs. Cora Carorusrs, Box 10°, 
Midian, Kansas. 


EETER, CHESTER, 
inches in height, 
through which a scar can be 


about five feet eight 
with straight, dark hair, 
seea on one side 





of the head, blue eyes, thirty-eight years old, 
weighing «about one hundred = and _ sixty-tive 
eg Ile disappeared from Smithville, On- 
tario, July, 1918. His daughter, RENA YEPTER, 





se address 


is very  ehalous for news of him. 
Hamilton, On- 


her in care of General Delivery, 
tario, Cannda. 


WAN TED—Information of the whereabouts of 
ALBERT LUTHER JOHNSON and JERRY 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, who, when last heard of, 
were in an orphan home in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Address their sister, Mrs. MAUDE Sewarp, at Bal 


kan, Kentucky. 


UREY, PATRICK, who left Donegal, Lreland, 
about ten years ago, worked some time in 
New York, and later on the Great Lakes, and 


He was in California in 1914 
years of age. Will any one 
please write IX. G., 


then went West. 

He is about thirty 
knowing his whereabouts 
in care of this magazine? 


whereabouts of 
feet six inches 


NFORMATION wanted of the 
~ WILLIAM COOK, who is five 
in height, thirty-eight years old, and has light- 
blue eyes and brown hair; also of his brothers, 
EORGE, and HORACE COOK. Alva 
Cook, when last heard from, was running a hotel 
in Hamburg, New Jersey. Please write Mrs. W. 
G. Cook, Wanna, Oregon. 





NFORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 
ANTHONY ZIMMERMAN, whose home is 
thought to be in Hackensack, New Jersey, and 
who worked for the Atlantic Loading Company at 
Amatol, New Jersey, in January, 1919. Mr. Zim- 
merman will hear of something to his advantage 
by communicating with H. H., in care of the 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


M ONtTGOM ERY, BERNARD, also known as B 

Doyle, who is five feet four inches tall, 
has light hair, blue eyes, a scar on his chin, 
and is forty-two years of age. He is a cook by 
trade and formerly worked -@s steward at the 
Moline Hotel, Moline, Tlinois. He left there 
for home in 1909, and has not been heard of 
since. Any information in regard to bis where- 
abouts will be very much oer iated by his sis- 
ter, Mrs. E. M. C., 220 North Seventy-fourth 


Street, Birmingham, Alabama. 
WILL the mother of the girl who, nineteen 
years ago, was taken charge of by Mrs. 
Master and later adopted by Mrs, and Mr. 
Herrick, please write to her daughter? Mother's 
ved to be MRS. HUSTON. Address 





name is belie ; 
E IcK, in care of General Delivery, 
Missouri. 





T 
Kansas City, 


WIL L WALTER EASTMAN, or any one know- 

ing his whereabouts, please_write to Mrs. 
ELSIp KING, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 77, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma ? 


ARNES, EARL, who went from Richmond, 
Virginia, to Philadelphia about thirteen 
years ago, and was last heard of in Los Angeles 
just before the San [rancisco tire. He is an 
orphan. Please send any information about him 
to the Missing Department. 


O'’ — LLY, EDWARD.—Please write me and 

let me know where you are. I am so wor- 
ried about you. [T am at the shore with Mrs. 
a. Gx waiting to hear from you. Your broken- 
hearted wife 

















H ORBACK, FRED JOE, who was last heard of 

San Luis Obispo, California, and is 
lieved ‘to be in southern California or Me xico, 
where he may be a saloon keeper or bartender. 
He speaks French, English, and German, is five 
feet ten inches in height, and has blue eyes and 
light hair. Any information concerning him will 
be highly appreciated by his brother, Frank. 
Write him in care of this magazine. 


AD.—Are you all right? 1 am still wearing 

your ring, and we have contidence in you. 

Please let us hear from you through this maga- 
zine. Vay C, 


who was last heard of in 
was traveling on the steam- 
in Francisco, 


UDSON, HUGH, 

1907, when he 

ship President from Vortland to Si 

Iie is five feet eight inches in he it, and has 

black hair and brewn eyes. Ilis sister MINNIE 

is very anxious about him, asd weuld like te 
hear from him in care of this magazine. 






"LAUCHLYN, 
Carolina in 18! 


Fy dal gg we who left North 
He was a sailor at one 
time one later a carpe nter. His wife and daugh- 
ter are living, and weuld like to hear from him. 
Address Box 98, Goldsboro, Nerth Carelina. 


STOKES SALLIE, heard frem 

ten irs ago, when she was living in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Her sister is very anxious to 
hear from her. Address Bex 98, Goldsbore, North 
Carolina. 


M &s. L. OHLSON would appreciate any in- 
formation in regard to the whereabouts of 
Mr. Peter (or Charles) Ohlson, who, when lasf 
heard from, was in Effingham, Illinois. Write 
her in care of Derecrive STory MAGAZINE 


D! NCAN, ED. who 





who was last 








when last heard of, was 


working as a contractor in Trinidad, Colo- 
rido Hie was called “Blacky” while he was 
there, His brothers and sister are alive and 


They say they will give a 
leading to the dis- 
Address Woop V. 
Smith, Sox 12! 


want to find him. 
reward for any information 
covery of his whereabouts, 

‘AN, in care of Polut 
Veoriu, Arizon: 





ROY. who was in the General 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
i9iz. His friend, R. R. J... 


ITZPATRICK, 
flospital at 
Canada, in 1911 or 








says that it will be to Mr Fitzpatrick’s ad 

vantage to write to him in eare of DetTrer.vi 

STORY AZINE. 

BRANNAN, THOMAS, who was born in Tulare 
County, California, in 1876 Ile was last 

heard from about vears ago, when he was 

in the State of ston. Any infermation 


fully received by his fa 
3635 South Hope Street 


about him will be 
ther, WILLIAM 


Los Angeles, C 


CAN any reader furnish 


whereabouts of BEI 
was adopted about t 
Oklahoma or Kansas by a 
If living, he is about thirty-four years old, 
and is probably called Barns. Ile has three 
isters and three brothers alive who like 
to hear from him. Address M. SuLLIvaN. in 
care of the Drreerive Srory MAGAZINE 


information of the 
SULLIVAN, who 
age In 


year 
family named Barns? 





ILL any one knowing the whereabouts of 


JACK or JOHN BOWER, a barber, formerly 
of Front Royal, Virginia, and New York City, 
write to the Missing Department of this mag: 
zine? 


who was last heard of when 

visiting old friends in Dubuque, lowa, in 
1917, at the D. B. home, where he formerly 
lived. He is about thirty vears old, six feet 
in height, has dark hair, and lived at one time 
in Montana on a ranch. Send letters to Db. S&S. B 
Iowa 


UNTZ, MANUEL, 


256 Thirteenth Street, Dubuque, 


Headquarters Chat 
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ILLER, A. L., who left Virginia in July, 
1887 or 1888, and was last heard of soon 

after at Russell, Kansas. He was about five 
feet eleven inches in height, weighed about one 


hundred and seventy pounds, and had dark hair. 
If now 
ya 


alive, he would be sixty-seven years old, 
at one time a farmer, but later became 

rk. May have entered the United States 
urmy. He left real estate in Virginia, Any in- 
formation about him will be 7 appre- 
ciated by his brother, J. T. MILLE 28 South 
Main Street, Lexington, Virginia. 





UMPHREY, CHARLES L., forty-six years 
old, about five feet five inches in height, 
weighing about one hundred and _= sixty-five 
pounds, has light hair, turning gray, and gray 
eyes. He is a naturalized American of rench- 
Canadian birth. Works as a stationary engineer, 
a marine engineer, and a pipe fitter. Any in- 
formation concerning his present whereabouts 
will be thankfuliy received, as his “nature is 
wanted to a deed. Address C. B., Euclid 


Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 

M RS. BEATRICE JOUNSTON, formerly of 
- 11 North Threasa Avegne, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri.—Write to your eld friénd, J. D., in care 
of this magazine. 











ARETY, GEORGE, last heard frem in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Your eld friend, Private J. 
RB. Davis, would like to hear from you. Write 


him in care of Company 6, C, A. D., Fort Mills, 


Philippine Islands. 


'& AN any one give me infermation 

parents ? I am thirty-eight years of age; 
and have blue eyes and blond hair. I was first 
taken care of by people named Arneld, and later 
adopted by a Mrs. Mudge. I have been told that 
my father’s name is lowers, and that he is still 
alive. Please address MARGARET, in care of Miss- 
ing Department. 


about my 








N AYCOCK, EMMA WINCHESTER, born No- 

vember 2, 1879 Her father was the Rev- 
erend Benjamin Hk. Maycock, She was last heard 
of in Baltimore, Maryland. Any one knowing 
her present whereabouts, please write to her 
cousin, KATHARINE Maycock, at 20 Edgewater 
Avenue, Pleasantville, New Jerscy. 


Wr r T NE R. ALDO, thirty-three years old, has 
lue eyes and light-brown hair; also JIM 
(o1 JER RY ) WILSON, who has brown hair and 
blue eves, and is forty years old. Address Mrs. 
Prue. WIiLson, Box 279, Memphis, Texas. 


ASKELL, JOHN WALLACE, and EDWARD 
HASKELL. John was last heard of in 
Seuth Dakota, and Edward, who was a billiard 
player, lived at one time in Seward, Nebraska. 
They were both sons of John Wallace Haskell and 





Eliza Jane (Clarke) Haskell, of Rockland, Maine, 
Any one knowing their present whereabouts, 
please communicate with the widow of their 


brother. Address Mrs. EMMA L. HASKELL, Bel- 


fast, Maine. 


who was last heard from in 
Your old pal, 
from you. 
New 


i ONK, KENNETH, 

Sharon, Pemnsylvania. 
“Sack” ADAMS, would like to hear 
Address him at Box S70, New Hartford, 
York. 


ANTED— Entoemetien of the whereabouts of 
HAROLD SLATTERY, who_ left Nitro. 


West Virginia, in November, 1918. He is thought 
to have gone to Missouri. Please address all in- 


formation to his friend, H. H. Wi_sur, 25 Pine 


Street, Portland, Maine. 


who is about thirty-seven 


OSSMAN, BEN, 
complexion, and is a 


years old, has a fair 
miner. He was last heard of in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, three years ago. Send any information 
about him to M. K1inG, in care of the Missing 
Department. 
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NY one knowing the present address of 
RALPH E. MAUDLIN, who was last seen in 
Auburn, Washington, on December 19, 1918, 
please communicate with ALLIn, of Auburn, in 
care of the Missing Department. 


trouble. 
address. 


serious 


an DIAMOND.—Am in 
Vrite home 


me at once at old 


BLUE TRIANGLE, 


C: AN any one furnish the present address of J. 

FRED McWHORD, who was a sergeant in 
the T'wenty-eighth Infantry, on duty in the 
Philippine ands in 1900. Hle was wounded 
while there, and was sent te Washington, where 
his leg was amputated. His home in 1900 was 
in Newark, New Jersey, and his father is be- 
lieved to have been in the bookbinding business. 
Any information will be appreciated by his 
friend, WILLIAM LE&IBENGOOD, 464 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 


ent whereabouts of 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, 
ot before the battle of San 
to C. TL. Bistior, 330 West Vine 
ton, California. 









Information in regard to the _pres- 
JAMES BISHOP, of 
who was last heard 
Juan Hill. Write 
i Street, Stock- 


twenty years old, has 

* brown hair, brown eyes, and fair com- 
plexion, and was Jast seen in San Francisco, 
California; also MARIE CHRISTIAN and 
TRESSA CHRISTIAN, twins, » about twenty- 
two. They have brown hair and brown eyes 
and fair comple xions, and ;: about five feet 
ht inches in height. Were last seen in San 
ncisco, Their brother, RaLpH C. CHRISTIAN, 
Grand Avenue, Beaumont, Texas, is 
awaiting news of them. 


Curis IAN. EARL, 













20. 
anxiously 


ROMBERG, JEROME, who was last seen in 
Louisville, Kentucky, about three yeurs ago. 

lis home is believed to be in Portland, Ore 
His friends, BEN ROSENTHAL and Harry MILLER, 








of 521 t Madison Street, Louisville, Ken 

tucky, would like to hear from him 

THe ME, HARRY. who worked about a year 
ago in Massena, New York. Any one 


whereabouts please com 


knowing of his present 
PauL THIEMF. Bound 


municate with his father, 
srook, New Jersey. 


BR WIN. DAN 'T., also known as Jack, who is 

six feet one inch in height, has black hail 
and ‘dark eyes, and was last heard of in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, in 1904 or 1905. lis son 
is very anxious to hear from him. Address Miss 
ing eDpartment 


information of an _ only 
WALTER ALLEN, who was 
rs ago in Paxton, Ne- 
name was Nellie 
be thankfully 
Johnson Street, 


YAN «any one give 
daughter, MRS. 
last heard of eight yea 
braska. Mrs. Alle ‘n’s maiden 
Dassert. Any information 
received by Mrs. A. LARSON, 554 
Portland, Oregon. 








TIM.—Write Jote WILTSey, 


I UNCAN, 
Reno, Nevada, at once. 


Sierra Street, 


"TREMBLAY, BESSIBE, who is about nineteen 

years old, 2 blonde, five feet six inches tall. 
She was heard from in October, 1918, when she 
was traveling with the chorus of a_ theatrical 
company. Bessie, if you see this, write to your 
old friend HiLpa, in care of this magazine. She 
can give you valuable information concerning 





money matters 

G! EGG, HOWARD, and ARTHUR RYAN, who, 
when last heard from, were in central Tex 

and who intended to go abroad, possibly to I I 

Your friend Eppir, from your home town, wishe 

to see you very much. Write to him in care 

of CLybDre BELL, Missing Department 


Detective Story Magazine 


Fish FRANK D., whose sister has not seen 
or heard from him in eighteen years. He 
is about thirty-six years of age. His sister Ad- 
die is very sick in‘’a hospital Any information 
as to his whereabouts will be gratefully re- 





ceived by his sister Mabel. Address Mrs. Vicror 
MARTIN, 19 Sylvester Street, Brockton, Massa- 


chusetts 


NFORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 
abouts of JOHN IRVIN ROUCH, who was 
lust heard of when- * iveling with a Wild West 
show in Texas, as a musician. Address IL. Kp- 
WARD KoucH, General Delivery, Winchester, Ken- 
tucky. 
LDER, BR. S., known as Harry Miller, 
who was last heard from on January i1, 
1915, at Gallipolis, Ohio. He was then work- 
ing on a farm owned by H. Mills. He is about 
live feet nine inches in height, has brown hair 
und blue eyes, and is twenty-seven years old. 
Will any one knowing his present whereabouts 
please communicate with L. DANIELS, 815 Patton 
Street, Springfield, Missouri. 


also 


URVPHY, 
old, weighs one 

has dark-brown hair 
last heard 
about five 


JOHN LAWRENCE, forty-five years 
hundred and sixty pounds, 

mixed with gray. He was 
from in San Francisco, California, 
years ago. He was reported as being 





in New York in 1915. His sister, ANNIE 
Murpeuy. of 102 Minor Street, North, Seattle, 
Washington, is very anxious about him, and 


will appreciate any information in regard to 


him. 
VANS. MARCUS, about five feet ten inches 
ight, wei ighing one hundred and seventy- 






live . and about thirty-one or thirty-two 
years . Is portly, with a dark, smiling 
face. information regarding him or his 


will be greatly appreciated. He 
_ ippeared about nine-thirty p. m. on March 

1919. from Austin, Minnesota. Send letters 
i” “Lux Nocris,” in care of the Missing De- 
partment. 


whereabouts 


Infantry Scouts James 
Brosech, Cecil Kistler, 


SEC OND United States 

Cc. MecPalmer, Walter 
John L. Barrs, Louis Cayson, Harry Ward Hinn- 
man, Leonard Marksberry. Norman Hilton, Jo 
seph Ilenderson, and Al Shuman. Write to your 
old friend, LArep, the rope spinner Address 
t Sw. mS t Eighteenth Avenue, San Fran- 
Califor lia 





cisco, 


wanted as to the whereabouts 
LEED. She left England 
with friends for Brazil, and was then to go 
on to the United States. She is believed to bave 
married. Address Miss MILDRED CARROTHERS 
106 Sheldon Street, Cambridge, England. 


NEFORMATION 
of MISS ETHEI 


AUGIIS. LINNIE, who was last heard of in 
Owensboro, Kentucky. Any one knowing 
his address please write to CLARENCE, in care of 


the Derrerive Stony MAGAZINE 


I AVIS, SHIRLEY, seven years old, has dark, 
curly hair, and is of a very affectionate 


disposition. She attended Whittier Kindergarten 


School in Salt Lake City. and was taken away 
from there on July 6, 1918. She is probably 
with Fred W. Davis and Mrs. Beatrice Davis. 





s to pay fifty dollars to the 
information which cnables 
Davis or either of the other 
above. Address Missing De- 


The advertiser offer 
first person giving 
him to find Shirley 
two persons named 
partment. 


ARPENTER, JESSE, about five feet ten inche 
tall, twenty-three vears old, has dark-brown 
i e eyes, He is thought to be in Flint. 
gan. Any one knowing his address pleas 
Me.vin Sracy, 921 North Charles Street, 
Saginaw, Michigan 














Learn to Fill 
Bigger Shoes 


O matter what kind of 
work you are doing 
now, a set of these 

great home study books will 
—— fit you for a bigger 
better paying job. 
“We will send any set 
you select for one 
Engineers (all kinds) week’s free examina- 
S2009 te geoee = tion, and if you want 
to keep them you pay 

only the special reduced price—at the rate of 50 
cents a week. This is your opportunity tomake more 
money —grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 
spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 





Foremen and 
Superintendents 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


























Office Manager or Auditor 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


Carpentry and Mechanical and Automobile Steam and Gas 
Contracting Architectural Drawing Engineering Engineering 
: os. 2138 page: Four volumes, 1578 pages and Five volumes, 2400 pages and Seven volumes, 3300 pages and 
Five volumes, 2138 pages and more than one thoosatnd illus- 2000 illustrations. Prepares for 2500, illustrations, pl ap a dia- 


more than 400 illustrations, 
Prepares for Contractor, Build- 
ing Superintendent and Car- 
penterForeman. Regular 
price,$25.00. Special price,$17.80, 
* «8 ° ° 

Civil Engineering 
Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
3000 illustre ations, plates and 
diz agrams. Prep: ares for Civil or 
Engineer, Transit- 
ator, Designer or 

sman._ Regular 
price,$45. 00. Special price, 29.80, 


Telephony and 
Telegraphy 
Four volumes, 1728 pages and 
2000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Tele- 
phone Engineer, Wire Chief, 
ixchange Manage r, Trouble 
M: an or Telegrapher. Regular 
price, $20.00.Special price,$12.80, 





trations. Prepares for Archi- 
= tural or Mechanical Drafts- 

an. Regular price, $20.00, 
Special price, only $1 3.80. 


Electrical Engineeri 

ectrical Engineering 
Seven volumes, 3000 pages and 
2600 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. _ Prepares for Elec- 
trical Engineer, Power Plant 
Superintendent, Substation Gp- 
erator or Electrician. Regular 
price,$35.00. Special price,$19.80. 


Accountancy and 


wo 





hed oS 

3680 pages and 

forms, ete. 
Public 
Office 
Credit 

Re gular 

24.80, 


Ten volumes, 
1987 illustrations, 
Prepares for C ertified 
Accountant, Auditor, 
Manager, Ace ountant, 
Man or Bookkeeper. 

price,$50.00. Special price, 


Garage Foreman, Automobile 
Mechanic or Chauffeur. Inval- 
uable to car owners. Regu'ar 
price,$25.00. Special price,$17.80. 


MachineShopPractice 


Six volumes, 2300 pages and 
2500 illustrz utions. Prepares for 
Machine Shop Superintendent 
or Foreman, Foundryman, Pat 
tern Maker, Tool Designer or 
Tool Maker. Regular price, 
$30. Special price, $19.80. 








* 
Sanitary, Heating and 
Ventilating Engin’ring 
Four volumes, 1454 pages and 
more than 1400 illustrations, 
etc. Prepares for Sanitary 
Engineer, He sing and Venti- 
lating Engineer, aster 
Plumber or P tnmbe r. Regular 
price,$20.00. Special price,$13.80, 


ere ams, ete. Prepares for Sta- 
tionary, Marine or Locomotive 
Engineer or Fireman. Regular 
price,$35.00. Special price,$21,80. 


. 
Law and Practice 
(with Reading Course in 25 
bound pamphlets). Thirteen 
volumes, 6000 pa ages and 24 illus- 
trations. Prepares for all Bar 
Examinations. A wonderful 
aid to business men. Regular 
price,$72.00. Special price, $39.80, 


Practical 

Accounting 
Four volumes, 1840 paces and 
800 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. P. A. que stions 
and pr: ictical probli ms._ Pre- 
pares for Accountant, Book- 
kee per or Cost Clerk. Regular 
price,$20.00. Special price,$12.80. 






















DON’T SEND MONEY: 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
it today, We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
you can use them just as if they were your own for a whole 
week. If you decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 
back at our expense. 


50 Cents If you like the books, as thousands of other men 
a Ww k have after examination, just send us $2.00. You 
@@K can send the balance of the 

special reduced price the same way—$2.00 
each month (50 cents a week), 

Start right now and learn to fill bigger shoes. There | 


will be a better job looking for you if you do. Be 
ready to meet it when it comes. Send the coupon now. : 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. X6325, Chicago, lll. 


ee 
ii nt et ee 


ee) 
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American Fechnical Society, Dept. X 6325, Chicago, im. | 
Please send me set of 
for 7 days’ examination, shipping charges collect. I will examine the 
books thoroughly and, if satistied, wiil send @2 within] deys and $2 each 
month until I have pz 5 i the special price o' - ‘ I decide not 
to keep the books, I will return them by e xpre ‘at your expense, 
Title not to pass to A, until the set is fully paic for. 


] Name 
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Address.. 
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End Every Corn Before 
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You Fit a Shoe 


Week-Old Corns 


emo ALL 
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Should Be Unthinkable 


These positive facts are now known 
to millions: 

The pain of a corn can be instantly 
stopped, and forever. 

The corn itself can be ended com- 
pletely, and usually in two days. 

The method is scientific. It consists 
of attaching a Blue-jay plaster, forget- 
ting the corn, and letting things take 
their course. The results have been 
proved by experience. 
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By Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


They have been proved to so many 
people that corns are now compara- 
tively uncommon. 

Corn aches are needless, 

Paring corns is folly. 

Old-time harsh and mussy treat- 
ments have no place today. 

You will know these facts, and 
quickly, if you'll try a Blue-jay on one 
corn. Do it tonight, and the whole 
corn question will settle itself forever. 


Stops Pain Instantly— 
Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 
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